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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO0.’S NEW BOOKS. 


Mr. Mackenzie Wallace’s New Book. | 
EGYPT: AND THE EGYPTIAN QUESTION. By D. Mackenziz 
Wat1ace, M.A., Author of “ Russia : A Six Years’ Residence,” &c. 8vo. 14s. | 
A New Book by the late John Richard Green. 
THE CONQUEST OF ENGLAND. By Joun Ricnarp Green, M.A., 
LL.D., Author of “ The Making of England,” &c. With Maps. Demy 8vo. [Nearly ready. 
Macmillan’s 4s. 6d. Series—New Volumes. 
Professor Seeley’s New Book. | 
THE EXPANSION OF ENGLAND. Two Courses of Lectures. By 
J. R. SEELEY, M.A.. Regius Professor of Modern History in the University of Cambridge, 
Fellow of Gonville and Caius College, Fellow of the nor 


al Historical Society and Honorary 
Member of the Historical Society of Massachusetts. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. | 


“* Among all the books which have this year issued from the press, few can vie in interest with Professor Secley’s little 
by . . . Even if there are any more interesting, which we doubt, there have been none more im: "—Palt 


A GREAT TREASON: a Story of the War of Independence. By 


Marky A. M. Hoppus. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 9s. 


LIFE of GOETHE. By Hernricn Dinrzer. Translated by T. W. 


LysTEer Assistant Librarian, National Library of Ireland. With Illustrations. 2 vols. | 
Crown 8vo. 2ils. 


THE HIGH ALPS OF NEW ZEALAND. By Witt1am Sporswoop 
GREEN, M.A., Member of the English Alpine Club. With Maps.’ Crown 8vo. 


[In a few days, 
THE FIELD OF DISEASE. A Book of Preventive Medicine. By 


B. W. RicHarpson, M.D., F.R.S., F.R.C.P., Hon. Physician to the Royal Literary Fund, 
Author of “ Diseases of Modern Life,” “On Alcohol,” &c. 8vo. 25s. 


THE ENGLISH CITIZEN. A Series of Short Books on his Rights . 
and Responsibilities. Edited by HENRY Craik, M.A. New Vol. 

THE LAND LAWS. By Freperick Pottock, M.A., late Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, Corpus Christi, Professor of Jurisprudence in the University of 
Oxford. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. (Nearly ready. 


SIXTH EDITION, REVISED. 


MANUAL OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. By the Right Hon. Henry | 


Fawcett, M.P., D.C.L., F.R.S., Fellow of Trinity Hall, and Profsssor of Political Economy 
in the University of Cambridge. Sixth Edition, Revised with a Chapter on “State Socialism 
and the Nationalisation of the Land’’ and an Index. Crown 8vo. 


Now Ready. Royal 8vo. Price 25s. 


THE VOYAGE OF THE ‘“ WANDERER” R.Y.S. From the Journals 
and Letters of C.and 8S. LAMBERT. Edited by GERALD YouNeG. With Numerous I[llustra- 
tions, Coloured and Plain, after Drawings by R. T. PRITCHETT and others ; and a Map. 


“A book which almost, if not quite, equals ‘The Voyage of the Sunbeam’ in interest.”"— Globe. | 
“There is much which is interesting and amusing in the volume before us.”—John 


hn Bull. 
- b aged a book to read and even to buy, and is a fit companion and supplement to ‘ The Voyage of the Sunbeam.’"— } 
Va 


nity Fair. 
New Books for Children. 


New Book by Sir Samuel W. Baker. New Book for Boys by William Blac k. 
TRUE TALES FOR MY GRAND. | ADVENTURES IN THULE: and | 
; er Stories. y ILLIAM BLACK, 
with Author of “The Strange Adventures of a 
numerous Illustrations by W. J. HEN- Phaeton,” “Madcap Violet,” &c. Crown 
NEssy. Crown 8vo. 8vo. [Just ready. 
[Ready early in November. rs. Molesworth’s New Book. 


M 
TWO LITTLE WAIFS. By Mrs. 
Mr. Lewis Carroll’s New Book. MoLEsWoRTH, Author of “Carrots,” “The 


Cuckoo Clock,” “Rosy,” &c. Illustrated 
RHYME ? AND REASON? By by WALTER CRANE. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
Lewis CARROLL, Author of “ Alice’s 


Adventures in Wonderland,” &c. With HANNAH TARNE. A Story for 


ixty-fi Illustrations by ARTHUR B. Children. With Illustrations by W. J. 
Nine by Howipay. HENNESSY. Crown 8yvo. [Just ready. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. (Nearly Ready. 


*,* ‘This book is a reprint, with a few additions, of the | ANYHOW STORIES; Moral and 
comic portion of “ 


— ae neem trated by Dorothy Tennant. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


THE NEW SIXPENNY MAGAZINE. 
NO. II., NOVEMBER, READY OCTOBER 25TH. 


The English Illustrated Magazine. 


For Contents, see General Advertisements. 
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Crown 8vo. 6s. 


OLILOQUIES SONG. 


By ALFRED AUSTIN, 


AvutHor oF “Tue Human Tracepy.” 


“Not only are ‘Soliloquies in Song’ full of light and colour, and pulse with 
lyrical fervour, but they are touched with the charm of nature and the ‘still sad 
music of humanity.’ Mr. Austin handles a varied lyre, and touches it to good 
issues. It has sufficient variety, and interest, and invention, and beauty of phrase 
and image, to make it welcome to a wide circle of lovers of poetry, who are happily 
on the increase.” —British Quarterly. 


“Soliloquies, whether in prose or verse, are apt to be monotonous; but the 
songs in which Mr. Austin soliloquises are full of intellectual variety. We know 
no single work of his that so adequately illustrates the range and flexibility of his 
poetic power as the little volume now before us. His mind is not more exclusively 
bucolic than Virgil’s. He sings with Tityrus, but has conversed with Zineas. His 
eclogues mingle with the flutes of Arcady significant echoes from the great 
epos of national life; and though upon familiar terms with every meadow- 
flower, he is no stranger to the fumum strepitumque Rome. {Soliloquies in Song’ 
are steeped in the sweets and sounds of ‘English meadows and English lanes,’ 
flowers that blossom into songs, and songs that seem to bubble out of blossoms. 
They are not descriptions, but revelations, if rural loveliness. Turn to any page 
of the poems devoted to rural subjects, in almost every line you will light upon 
words that have the effect of apparitions.’”’—Standard. 


‘‘What can be more fascinating than the lines on ‘ Primroses’? ‘The Farm- 
house Dirge,’ ‘ Grandmother’s Teaching,’ and ‘ Brother Benedict’ are worthy of 
the fine lines on ‘ Primroses.’ These will live. They will give permanent pleasure, 
we believe, to many generations of young English men and women.”’—Spectator. 


By the same Author. Crown 8vo. Ts. 6d. 


SAVONAROLA. 


A TRAGEDY. 


“It would not be easy to speak too highly of this play. . .. The movement 
never slackens, and the interest never flags.”—Dazly News. 

‘“‘ Deserves very high praise indeed ; a production in a very high class of litera- 
ture, of which Mr. Austin has good reason to be proud.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 

‘** The drama is one that deserves the attention of every student of literature.” 
—British Quarterly. 

“*Savonarola’ is full of striking situations such as might be expected, if acted, 
to rouse the highest interest of the house. Mr. Austin has written a powerful, 
thoughtful, and highly poetical play.”—Standard. 

“The author is to be congra tulated on having produced a genuine drama. The 
movement is constant, clear, and coherent; it never drags, and never becomes 
confused, but carries the reader, and will, if acted, carry the spectator, steadily 
along to the great martyrdom that forms its climax.”—Spectator. 

‘** Abounds in passages that deserve to live. The movement is rapid, and the 
dramatist marches on strongly, swiftly, and steadily, to his goal.”— World. 

“A real contribution to the dignity of the English stage. Full of fine spectacular 
effects.” —Academy. 


MACMILLAN & CO., BEDFORD STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON'S 


List of Books for November. 


By LADY JACKSON. 
‘The COURT of the TUILERIES; from the RESTORATION; 


to the FLIGHT of LOUIS PHILIPPE. By CATHERINE CHARLOTTE, LADY JACKSON, author 
of “Old Paris,” &c. In 2 vols., large Crown 8vo., with Portraits, 24s. 


By Mrs. LYNN LINTON. 

ESSAYS upon SOCIAL SUBJECTS: The Girl of the Period, and 
other Papers. By ExizaA LYNN Linton, author of “Patricia Kemball,” &c. In 2 vols., 
Demy 8vo. ‘ 

By A. WATTS. 

ALARIG WATTS: The Narrative of his Life. By his Son, Ataric 

ALFRED Watts. In 2 vols., Crown 8vo. 
By Miss MITFORD. 
RECOLLECTIONS ofa LITERARY LIFE. With Selections from 


her Favourite Poets and Prose Writers. By Mary RussELL Mitrorp. A New Edition. In 
1 vol., Crown 8vo., with Portrait, 6s. 


By Mrs. KEMBLE. 


The POETICAL WORKS of FRANCES ANNE (FANNY) 
KEMBLE. In 1 vol., Crown 8vo. 


By Madame CAMPAN. 
The PRIVATE LIFE of MARIE ANTOINETTE, Queen of France 


and Navarre. With Sketches and Anecdotes of the Courts of Louis XIV., XV., and XVI. 
By JEANNE LOUISE HENRIETTE CAMPAN, First Lady-in-Waiting to the Queen. An ——_ 
New and Revised Edition, with additional Notes. In 2 vols., Demy 8vo. Embellished wi 
Sixteen fine Illustrations on Steel. 

By C. PHILLIPPS-WOLLEY. 


SAVAGE SVANETIA ; or, Travels in the Heart of the Caucasus. 


By CLivE F.R.G.S., author of “Sport in the Crimea,” &c. In vols. 
Crown 8vo., with Fourteen Illustrations, engraved by GEORGE PEARSON. 


By Captain CONDER. 


HETH and MOAB. A Narrative of Explorations in Syria in 1881 
and 1882. By CLAUDE REIGNIER CoNDER, R.E. In 1 vol., Demy 8vo., with Illustrations. 


By CHARLES W. WOOD. 
The CRUISE of the RESERVE SQUADRON, 1882. By Cuanrtzs 
—, author of “Through Holland.” In 1 vol., Crown 8vo., with about Sixty Illus- 
r By A. E. T. WATSON. 
RACECOURSE and COVERT-SIDE. By Atrrep E. T. Warson. 


In Demy 8vo., with Illustrations by STURGESS. 
By the Author of ‘‘ Dartmoor Days.” 


A MEMOIR of the late Rev. JOHN RUSSELL, of Tordown, 
North Devon. By the Rev. E. W. L. Davies, author of “ Wolf-Hunting in Brittany,” &o. A 
New and Revised Edition, brought down to date. In 1 vol., Crown 8vo. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
By Captain BULLOCH. Anonymous. 
The SECRET SERVICE of the | Some PROFESSIONAL RE- 


CONFEDERATE STATES in EUROPE. COLLECTIONS. By a former Member of 
By James D. Butuoca, late Naval Repre- the Council of the Incorporated Law Society 
sentative of the Confederate States Govern- In 1 vol., large Crown 8vo., 9s. 

— in this Country. In 2 vols., Demy 8vo., By J. H. SKENE. 


By “KATHERINE LEE.” With LORD STRATFORD in 

the CRIMEA. Being Personal Reminiscences 

In the ALSATIAN MOUN- of the Campaign when attached to the Suite 
TAINS. By “KATHERINE LEE,” author of of Lord Stratford de Redcliffe. By Jamus 
“A Western Wildflower,” &c. In 1 vol. HENRY SKENE, author of “The Frontier 


large Crown 8vo., with a Map and Two Lands of the Christian and the Turk.” In 
Ilustrations, 9s. 1 vol. Demy 8vo. 12s. 


LONDON : 


RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON, 8, New Buruneton Street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 
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APPROVED EDUCATIONAL 
TEXT-BOOKS, 


PUBLISHED BY 


THOMAS MUBBY, 
3, Ludgate Circus Buildings, London, E.C. 


aagnetiom and Electricity. By Dr. WoRMELL. Crown 8vo, 260 pp. Fully Illustrated. 
ith copious Hints as to the Apparatus to be made and Experiments to be performed, and 
numerous Examination Papers. Price 3s. 


Mensuration for Beginners: Plane and Solid. By Wriu1Am Dopps, Author of “ Algebra for 
Beginners.” Price is.—With Answers, 1s. 4d. 

Pant I. treating of Parallelograms and Triangles, published separately, with Answers. Price 4d. 
Parts II. and III’. embracing the Mensuration of Solids, complete the work.. 


a History Charts, with Maps. Containing Genealogies of the Sovereigns, Eminent 
en, Wars, Conquests, Treaties, &c., in bold type, with Maps illustrative of the Period. 
1, THE NORMAN AND PLANTAGENET PERIODS TO THE END OF THE CRUSADES. Size 47 in. by 
38in. Price, 10s. 6d. mounted. 


Murby’s Historical Reading Books. Graphically written and fully illustrated. 

No pains have been spared to make these books acceptable to schools of every grade. Whether 
in the matter of text, illustrations, typography, paper, or binding, it is believed that the several 
books will be found second to none, and superior to most of those now before the public. Books 
I. and II. now ready. 


I, Stories in the History of England. From JuLtius CmsarR to WELLINGTON. 144 pp., 
extra fcap. 8vo, 9d., cloth boards. 


Il. Simple Sketch of English History from the time of the Britons to the Crimean War. 
192 pp., extra feap. 8vo, 1s., cloth boards. 
a Grammar and Analysis Taught Simultaneously. By J. RoBERTSON, late 
ecturer at the Presbyterian Training College, Glasgow. Revised Edition. 160 pp., fcap. 
8vo, cloth boards, 1s. 


Imperial Grammar and Analysis. With Chapters on the formation of Words, Composi- 
tion, Letter Writing, &c. 144 pp., cloth boards, 1s. 


A Guide to the Difficulties of English Socting. By JoHn RUSSELL, F.E.L8., Author of 
“The Handbook of Etymology.” 160 pp., feap. 8vo, half cloth, 94.; cloth, 1s. Part I., cloth, 9d. 

Handbook of English Etymology. With numerous Exercises and Suggestions for Teachers. 
By JoHN RussELL, F.E.LS. New Edition, revised. 4d. sewed; 6d. cloth. 


BRussell’s Spelling and Etymology. In One Volume, 1s. 4d. cloth. 


Arnold’s English Literature; or, Chaucer to Wordsworth. By THoMAS ARNOLD, M.A., 
Author bn “Manual of English Literature.” 470 pp., extra feap. 8vo. New Edition, on larger 
paper, 3s. 

Analysis of English History. A Text-book for Colleges and Schools. By W. C. PEARCE, 
and 8. HacuE, LL.B. New Edition. 1s. sewed; 1s. 6d. cloth; or with the Biographical 
Appendix, 1s. 3d., or 1s. 9d. 

Elementary Geography for Schools. A First Book of Political, Commercial, and Histo- 
rical Geography. New Edition, embracing the results of the Berlin Congress. By A. H. 
Dick. D.Sc. (Edin.), M.A., LL.B. (Lond.), F.R.G.S. 1s.6d. Cheap Edition, 1s. 

Murby’s Geography and Atlas consisting of the above work, and a Selection of 16 beauti- 
fully Engraved and Coloured Maps (size, 6 in. by 7}in.). 2s.,cloth boards. 

The Connection of Geography and fatocneme. By Dr. A. H. Dick, D.Sc. (Edin.), M.A., 
LL.B. (Lond.), F.R.G.S. Cloth, 1s. An essential companion to most School Geographies. 
Contains just what they omit. 

An Easy Elementary Course of Latin. By Wit11aAm Dopps, and J. R. MorReEtt, for- 
merly one of H.M.’s Inspectors of Schools. Book I.—Declensions and Prepositions. Book 
Il.—Adjective and Pronoun. Book III.—The Conjugations of Verbs. Book IV.—Irregular 
Verbs and Indeclinable Parts of Speech. 6d. each Part; or complete, cloth, 2s. Kry, 6d. 

The Musical Student’s Manual. A Theoretical and Practical Treatise on the Elements 
of = and the Practice of Singing at Sight. By T. MurBy. Crown $vo, 228 pp., cloth, 
3s. 6d. 

Murby’s Introductory Manual of the Theory of Music. PartI.,6d. This little work, 
is issued for the assistance of pupils preparing for Examination in Music, either at the 

Oxford and Cambridge Local Examination, the Queen’s Scholarship or Certificate Examina- 
tion, or for those given by the Science and Art Department, South Kensington. 

Dr. Wormell’s Modern Geometry. A New Course of Plane Geometry, in which the 
Theory of the Science and its Practical Applications are treated Simultaneously. By Dr. 
RICHARD WoRMELL, M.A., Head Master of the London Middle-Class Schools. Revised by 
Prof. BRYDONE JACK, President of the New Brunswick University. Crown 8vo, 256 pp., 2s. 

Arithmetic for Schools and Colleges. Corrected Edition. Feap. 8vo, 300 pp., 2s.; with 
Answers, 382 pp., 3s.; Answers separate, 1s. By Dr.R. WoRMELL, M.A. 

Dr. Wormell’s Shilling Arithmetic, for all Classes of Elementary Schools. Corrected 


Edition. 224 pp., feap. 8vo. The cheapest work of the kind. Price 1s.; or with Answers, 
cloth boards, 1s. 6d. 


London: THOMAS MURBY, 3, Ludgate Circus Buildings, E.C. 
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SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW “STANDARD” EDITION 


OF THE 


COMPLETE WORKS of W. M. THACKERAY. 


In Twenty-Six Volumes, large _ each 10s. 6d. 


This Edition is being printed from new type on peewee: it will include some of Mr. 
Thackeray's Writings which have not before been colle: ed, with many additional Illustra- 
tions; and, with the exception of the EDITION DE eUxE: it will be the largest and 
handsomest edition that has been published. 


Volumes Now Ready 


VANITY FAIR. VOL. 1. VANITY FAIR. VOL. II. 


* A New Volume will be issued on the First of each Succeeding Month until the Conclusion 
of the Series. 


A BOOK OF SIBYLS: Mrs. Barbauld—Miss Edgeworth— 
Mrs. Opie—Miss Austen. By Miss Tackeray (Mrs. Richmond Ritchie). 
Essays reprinted from the Cornhill Magazine. Large Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 


THE MATTHEW ARNOLD BIRTHDAY BOOK. Arranged 
by his Daughter, ELzanor Arno~p. Handsomely printed and bound in cloth, 
gilt oe with Photograph, small 4to., 10s. 6d. 


MERV: a Story of Adventures and Captivity. Epitomised 
from “ The Merv’ Oasis.” By Epmonp O’Donovan, Specia Correspondent of 
the Daily News. With a Portrait, Crown 8vo., 6s. 


MEMORIES OF OLD FRIENDS. Being Extracts from the 
Journals and Letters of Carotme Fox, of Penjerrick, Cornwall, from 1835 to 
1871; to which are added Fourteen Original Letters from J. 8. Mill, never 
before published. Edited by Horacz N.Pym. With Portrait, Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 


THE LIFE OF LORD LAWRENCE. By R. Bosworrn Smrru, 
., late Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford, Assistant Master at Harrow 

School, Author of “ Mohammed and Mohammedanism, ” “Carthage and the 
Carth aginians,” &e. Fifth Edition, 2 vols. 8vo., with 2 Portraits and 2 Maps, 36s. 


ANATOMY FOR ARTISTS. By Joun Marsnaur, F.BS., 
F.R.C.S., Professor of Anatomy, Royal Academy of Arts; late Lecturer on 
ae at the Government School of Design, South Kensington ; Professor 
of Surgery in University College. Illustrated by 220 Original Drawings on 
Wood by J. S. Curnsert, engraved by George Nicholls & Co. Second Edition. 
Imp. 8vo., 31s. 6d. 


THE SCOURGE OF CHRISTENDOM; Annals of British Rela- 
tions with Algiers prior to the French Conquest. With Illustrations of Ancient 
Algiers from 1578 to 1824. By Lieut.-Col. R. L. Puayrar, H.B.M.’s Consul at 
Algiers. Demy 8vo., 14s. [In the press. 


SHAKSPERE’S PREDECESSORS IN THE ENGLISH 


By Joun Appineton Symonps, Author of ‘‘The Renaissance in 
italy,” Demy 8vo., 16s. [In the press. 


WALKS IN FLORENCE. By Susan and Joanna Horner. With 
numerous Illustrations. New Edition, with additional matter. 2 vols. Crown 
8vo., 21s. [In the press. 


MEMOIRS OF LIFE AND WORK. By Cuartzs J. B. Wittiams, 
, F.R.S., Physician Extraordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. With 
Original Portraits. 8vo. [In the press. 


NEW NOVELS. 


EUGENIA: an Episode. By W. M. Harpines, Author of “ Clifford 
Gray,” 3 vols, Post 8vo. [Just published. 


JOHN ‘HERRING: a West of England Romance. By the 
Author of “ Mehalah.” 3 vols. Post 8vo. [Ready this day. 
ROSSMOYNE. By the Author of “ Phyllis,” “ Molly Bawn,” “ Mrs. 
Geoffrey,’ &c. 3 vols. Post 8vo. [In November. 

LOVING AND SERVING. By Hotme Lez. 3 vols. post 8vo. 
[In November. 


MEADOW-SWEET; or, the Wooing of Iphis. A Pastoral. 
By Epwarp Wuetrron, Author of “ A Lincolnshire Heroine.” 3 vols. Post 8vo. 

[In the press. 

THE PERFECT PATH: a Novel. By 
Author of “ The Markhams of Otterton,” “A Discord,” ‘‘ A Constant Woman,” 

&c. 2 vols. Post 8vo. [In the press. 


Lonpon: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Warertoo Puace. 


W. H. ALLEN & G0.’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A SCRATCH TEAM OF ESSAYS never before put together. Re- 
printed from the “ Quarterly ” and “ Westminster Reviews.” On The Kitchen and 


the Cellar—Thackeray—Russia—Carriages, Roads, and Coaches. By Szpr. Berp- 
MORE (NiMsHIVICH). Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


MAJOR-GENERAL SIR FREDERICK S. ROBERTS, BART., 
V.C., G.C.B., C.LE., R.A. A Memoir. By Cartes Ratusone Low, Author of 
“ History of the Indian Navy,” &c. 8vo., with Portrait, 18s. 


THE INDIA LIST, Civil and Military. Issued by permission of 
the Secretary of State for India in Council. July 1883. 10s. 6d. 
(This is the only complete List of all the Indian Services.) 


EMINENT WOMEN SERIES. New Volume. MARGARET 
FULLER. By Jutta Warp Howe. 3s. 6d. 


ACADEMY SKETCHES, 1883. Edited by Buacxsurn, 
Editor of the “ Academy” and “ Grosvenor” Notes. Containing nearly 200 Illus- 
trations, drawn by the Artists. 8vo., 2s. 


HEALTH RESORTS AND SPAS; or, Climatic and Hygienic Treat- 


ment of Disease. By Hersert Junius HarpwickgE, M.D., &c. Feap., 2s. 6d. 


DE REBUS AFRICANIS. The Claims of Portugal to the Congo and 
Adjacent Littoral. With Remarks on the French Annexation. By the Ear. or 
Mayo, F.R.G.S. 8vo., with Map, 3s. 6d. 


LONDON IN 1883: ITS SUBURBS AND ENVIRONS. | Illus- 
trated with 16 Bird’s-eye Views of the Principal Streets, and a Map. Third year 
of publication. Revised and Enlarged. 2s. 


LIFE OF ALEXANDER II., Emperor of all the Russias. By the- 


Author of “ Science, Art, and Literature in Russia,” &c. Crown 8vo., 10s. 6d. 


GROUSE DISEASE: ITS CAUSES AND REMEDIES. By Dr.. 
Author of “ Cattle, Sheep, and Deer,” &c. Third Edition.. 
vo., 10s. 


NEW NOVEL. 
FOR ONE MAN’S PLEASURE. By 
Two Vols. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF THE CABUL CAMPAIGN, 1879 AND 
1880. By Josnua DuxeE, Bengal Medical Service. 8vo., with Map and Illustrations, . 
lis. Preface contains portion of a valuable Letter from Sir Frederick Roberts. 


THE RUSSIANS AT MERV AND HERAT, and their Power of 
Invading India. By Cuartes Marvin, Author of “ Disastrous Russian Campaign 
against the Turcomans,” “ Merv, the Queen of the World,” &e. 8vo., with Twenty- 
four Illustrations and Three Maps, 24s. 


AT HOME AND IN INDIA. A Volume of Miscellanies. By J. W.. 
SHerer, C.S.1., Author of “Who is Mary?” “The Conjuror’s Daughter,” &c 
_ Crown 8v0., with Frontispiece, 5 5s. 


any pt Family, and for the Preservation of Genealogical Data essential to 
the evidence of Pedigree. With Explanatory Introduction. Edited by ALFRED. 
GroRGE Taunton. Folio, half-bound, 21s. 


THE STORY OF HELENA MODJESKA (Mapame CuLarowska). 
By MaBet Couuins, Author of “ In the Flower of her Youth,” &c. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 


THE DECISIVE BATTLES OF INDIA, from 1746 to 1849 inclu- 
sive. With a Portrait of the Author, a Map, and Three Plans. By Colonel G. B 
Mauueson, C.S.I, Author of the “ Life of Lord Clive,” &c. 8vo., 18s. 


LONDON: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 13, WATERLOO PLACE. 
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THE FAMILY REGISTER. A Key to such Official Entries of 


AN ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY JOURNAL OF 
SCIENCE, METALS, AND MANUFACTURES IN 


IRON AND STEEL 


Established in 1823 as the ‘MECHANICS’ MAGAZINE.” 
EDITED BY PERRY F. NURSEY, C.E. 


THE foremost object and purpose of TRON is to survey 
from week to week the scientific and commercial aspects of 
the great staple of Britain’s commerce—Iron ; and the staff 
of correspondents stationed in all the chief trade centres 
ensures the thorough and complete performance of this task. 

In this survey especial notice is taken of and prominence 
accorded to all new inventions and improvements attempted, 
or proved valuable by experience and these subjects are 
treated by writers of practical experience and recognised 
authority. 

Mining, metallurgy, smelting, engineering and all the 
varied interests connected with the production or manufacture 
of iron and steel have special attention. 

While the larger interests of the producer occupy the 
chief share of attention, the merchant is not overlooked ; and 
to him the price lists and trade reports will prove of great 
benefit and utility. 


The following are among the special features of 

IRON :— 

Original articles on the manufacture and use of iron, steel and 
other metals. 

Descriptive notices of ironworks, manufactories dc. &c. 

Trade reports from all the centres of production of metals and 
hardware in Great Britain and reports of the state of the 
metal and hardware trades abroad. 

Price lists of Birmingham and district and Sheffield manufactured 
hardware goods. 


PUBLISHED EVERY FRIDAY. 


Subscriptions are payable in advance at the following rates 


he United Kingdom . 1 8 6 

Britieh Colonies generally and United States 110 0 

India, China and Japan 112 6 

South America, East Coast . 110 0 

West Coast . . 115 0 

The Continent of Europe, Egypt and Algeria 110 0 


OFFICES : 


161, FLEET STREET, LONDON, 


SSS 


Published Monthly. 
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2s. 6d. 


* What is the 


Tory Party unless it represents National 


feeling BEACONSFIELD. 


CONTENTS. 
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The First March 1 the Earl of CaRnaRVON. 
The Work of the Church during the Present Century. By 
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The Development of Cricket. By Lord Harris. 
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Are Institutions in Danger? By A 
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Keller: The Modern Novel in Germany. By 


The skew ‘Law of Elections. By the Right. Hon. Hznsr 
Crecrt RarKes, M. 
The Era of the Torpedo. By E. Kay-Rosinson. 
Sismondi’s Political Ideas. Lord CoLcHESTER. 
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Price 4+ Weekly. 


ENGLAND,” 


The National Newspaper for all Classes. 
OFFICES: 291, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


Readers, Politicians, Clergymen, Employers, Employed, Buyers 
and Sellers are interested in the established position by which 


“ENGLAND” 


justifies its National Title. 


The following features account for the popularity of “ ENGLAND” 
and its steadily increasing sale :— 


SIGNED ARTICLES, by eminent Statesmen ; 

SHORT, CRISP PARAGRAPHS on passing events ; 

“ BANK NOTES ”—our City Article—with its clear and reliable 
Summary of Business News. New Companies are carefully scrutinized. 

Reviews, Church News, Art, Science, Literature, “Sock and 

Buskin,” “ The Ladies,” “ Sporting Notes,” Folk Lore, Volunteer 
Gossip ; 

NOTES on Current Topics and Colonial Matters ; 

A SEARCHING CRITICISM of all things affecting the Common- 


‘WEALTH. 


THE CONSERVATIVE ASSOCIATIONS throughout the 
KINGDOM are in regular communication with 


“ENGLAND.” 


ELECTION MATTERS are promptly, fully and fairly reflected 
in “ ENGLAND.” 


The connection between political promise and performance is closely 
watched. 


These are ample reasons for the enjoyment of “ENGLAND” as a 
FAMILY NEWSPAPER and for its support by leading members of 
both Houses of Parliament. 


291, STRAND, LONDON, W.C.; and all Newsagents and 
Booksellers. 
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To Laterary Institutions, 


HISTORICAL 
ORATIONS, 


BY WILLMOTT DIXON, LL.B. 


Of Trinity College, Cambridge and of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at- 
Law, author of ‘‘ The Jacobite Episode in Scottish History,” &c. 


OUR EMPIRE OF THE SEA: 


HOW WE WON IT AND HOW WE HAVE KEPT IT. 


LORD BEACONSFIELD: 


A PHENOMENON IN SOCIETY, POLITICS AND 
LITERATURE. 


THE QUAKERS: 


FROM GEORGE FOX TO JOHN BRIGHT. 


MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS: 


GUILTY OR NOT GUILTY? 


ROBIN HOOD: 


THE ACHILLES OF OUR POPULAR ILIAD. 


HIGH LIFE IN THE MIDDLE AGES: 


GLIMPSES OF OUR ANCESTORS AT HOME. 


KINGS AND THEIR FOOLS. 


MR. WILLMOTT DIXON is now arranging for the delivery 
of his Historical Orations during the coming Session.—Address =: 
43, Godolphin Road, Shepherd’s Bush, London, W 


_ 


Ninth Edition, 2s. 6d. Post Free. 
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G AND 


RHEUMATIC (OUT: 


A New Method of Cure, with Cases. 
By J. W. FOAKES, M.D. 


‘We now pass from the deleterious nature of mercury and colchicum to the new 


practice of Dr. Foakes. This really great discovery is extremely simple.”— 
Morning Advertiser. 


“ The treatment of gout recommended is sound and rational.”—Medical Press. 
and Circular. 


“* We think it a public duty to call attention to this book.”—Christian World. 


LONDON: 


Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., 4, Stationers’ Hall Court. 


PRIZE MEDAL, AWARDED 1862. 


LADIES’ BELTS. 


BAILEY’S PATENT ABDOMINAL BELTS.—Vide “Lancer,” 
April 7th, 1877.—‘‘The greatest improvement ever effected. Cannot 
shift or ruck up.” Prices: Silk, 45s. ; Cotton, 35s. ; Second Quality, 25s. 
Address the Superintendent, Ladies’ Department. 


ELASTIC STOCKINGS 


For VARICOSE VEINS. Made of the softest materials in Silk 
and Cotton; free from any irritation. Prices, from 5s. each. 


A FEMALE IN ATTENDANCE. 
Improved Instruments for Spinal and other Deformities. 
IMPROVED IMPERCEPTIBLE TRUSSES. 


SUSPENSORIES, ARM SLINGS, CRUTCHES, RAILWAY CONVENIENCES. 


ETC., ETC. 


NOTE THE ADDRESS— 


W.H. BAILEY & SON, 
38 (late 16), Oxford Street, London. 


(DIRECTLY OPPOSITE THEIR OLD PREMISES. 
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POWELL’S 
BALSAM ANISEED, 


FOR COUGHS, BRONCHITIS, INFLUENZA, COLDS, &. 
The Oldest & Most Effectual Cough Remedy. 


‘‘H.M. Gunboat ‘ Netley,’ Wick, Scotland. 

Dear Sir,— Having had a most distressing and severe cough, which 
caused me many sleepless nights and restless days, I was recommended 
by his lordship, the Earl of Caithness, to try your most invaluable 
BALSAM OF ANISEED and I can assure you with the first dose I 
found immediate relief, even without having to suspend my various 
duties, and the first small bottle completely cured me ; therefore I have 
the greatest confidence in fully recommending it to the million. 

(Signed) Linzett, H.M. Gunboat ‘ Netley.’ ” 


POWELL’S BALSAM OF ANISEED 


Will Loosen the Phlegm immediately. 


The Dean of Westminster’s Verger writes :—‘‘ I was advised to try the 
BALSAM OF ANISEED;; I did and have found very great relief. Itis 
most comforting in allaying irritation and giving strength to the voice.” 

Lionel Brough, Esq., the eminent actor, writes :—‘‘I think it an 
invaluable medicine for members of my profession and have always 
recommended it to my brother and sister artistes.” 

The Duc de Montabor writes:—‘* From the first dose I felt great 
relief, the bad symptoms grew feebler,the irritation of the throat was 
calming down and I recovered the sleep which had nearly left me.— 
Chateau de Montabor, Aveyron, France.” 


The effect of One Teaspoonful taken in a little water on going to bed 
is extraordinary. 


POWELL’S BALSAM OF ANISEED. 


Invaluable for Bronchitis and Asthma. 


The Rey. Wm. Lush writes from Stixwold Vicarage, Horncastle :— 
‘For the past twelve years I have been in the habit of using myself, 
giving away and recommending your Balsam. I should not be 
exaggerating if I said I have never known it to fail, Whenever I have 
had a cough I have used it in preference to anything else and again 
and again it has cured me.” 


Sold by Chemists and Medicine Vendors throughout the World, at 1s. 14d. 
and 2s. 3d. per bottle. Established over 50 years. Prepared by THOMAS 
POWELL, Blackfriars Road, London. 


ASK FOR POWELL’S BALSAM OF ANISEED 


Observe Trade Mark—“ Lion, Net, anp Movsg.” 


Bradford’s ‘‘Vowel” Washing 


Machine 
Is admittedly the best in all essential points, 
and may be had in all sizes for Hand and Steam 
Power. See Catalogue. A Month’s Free Trial 


Laundry Machinery, 
Dairy Machinery, 
Domestic Machinery, 
Horticultural Machinery. 


Catalogue, with 200 Illustrations, Post free. 


Thomas Bradford & Co., 


Laundry Engineers, BRADFORD'S HAND LAUNDRY. 
140, 141, 142,143, High Hotgorn, Lonpon, 


Plans and Estimates furnished of every descri; 
Manchester, Salford, and Liverpool. tion of Laundry for Hand and Steam —” 


THE 


NATIONAL REVIEW 
ADVERTISEMENT DEPARTMENT. 


All Applications for Advertisements in The NATIONAL 

REVIEW, to be made to ALFRED BARNARD, General 

Advertisement Agent, 49, FLEET STREET, E.C. 
ADVERTISEMENTS received for the LONDON, COUNTRY, 


and Colonial Papers; also in PERIODICALS, MAGAZINES, &c., &c. 
Address as Above. : 


TO ALL WHO TRAVEL. 


PORTMANTEAUS, 20 ins. long, 9s. 6d.; 22 ins., 10s. 6d.; 24 ins., 12s. 6d. ; 
27 ins., 14s. 6d. All other sizes at equally low prices. 


LADIES’ DRESS TRUNKS, 27 ins. long, with tray, 10s. 6d.; 30 ins., 
12s. 6d.; 33 ins., 15s. 6d. 


DOUBLE TEXTURE WATERPROOF COATS, all sizes, 30s. 
DRIVING APRONS, 16s. 
WALKING COATS, 10. 64. LEGGINGS, 5s. 6d. 


The Largest Stock of India-Rubber Goods in London. 


J. BENSON'S, 4 & 260, TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD. 


PRICE E LIST SENT FREE. 


HiIMROD’S 


Cure for Asthma. 


The discoverer of Himrod’s Cure was for 
twelve years a martyr to that terrible disease 
Asthma, but after —s? trials and failures he 
at last succeeded in bringing together the 
combination in which, as a Cure, the public 

The wear and tear that Public Speakers and Vocalists os this time gained the greatest con- 
are subjected to is remove and strengt' an purit 0! 
voice ~ retained as rich and melodious in after-life as It has been thoroughly tested in many of the 
Sey eee exhibited at the onset of their career. | worst cases, and was said by the late LORD 

ese delightfully-flavoured Lozenges ma 2 BEACONSFIELD, in whose case it was used 

t child ad libit d t, di 
“stomach, under the highest medical sanction, to have 
Jenny Linp.—“ I have in as | given him the greatest comfort. 
as my experience extends, the testimony already so 
general in. Peas so of the Lozenges prepared by you. Of all Chymists, 4s. per box, or by remitting 

The Lozenges are sold by all Chemists, in Boxes, 1s. 4s. 3d. to the undersigned, a box will be mailed 
Qs. 6d., 5s., and 11s. ; or, Post free, 1s. 2d., 2s. "9d., 5s. 4d. 4d., and to any address, charges paid. 
lls. 6d., in stamps. 


F. NEWBERY AND SONS, F. NEWBERY AND SONS 
3 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, (British DEPOT), 
ndon. 


1 King Edward aa Newgate Street, 


ESTABLISHED A.D. 1746. E.C. 
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Journa 


Published Monthly, 1s. 6d. Postage 2d. 
CONTAINS— 


Coloured STEEL Engravings 


Of the latest Paris Fashions for Ladies’ Costumes, together with various Wood 
Engravings and Articles on Fashion and every information relating to Dress. 


Of all Agents and Booksellers. 


He Alonde. 


MADAME SCHILD'S MONTHLY JOURNAL 
Of Paristan Dress Patterns, 


Price 4d. Postage 1d. 


COLOURED PLATE. 


Sixteen pages of Diagrams, Woodcuts and Letterpress, printed on fine paper and 
enclosed in wrapper, illustrating and describing the Latest Novelties. 


MOTHER’S HELP, 
THE LITTLE DRESSMAKER. 


Published Monthly, 7d. Postage 1d. 


A valuable Companion in the Nursery and a Fund of Interest and Amusement for 
Children and all having the charge of them. 


COLOURED STEEL PLATE OF 
CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 


With many Woodcuts and Descriptive matter relative to the proper Dressing of 
Children, also information for Doll-dressing. Tales specially written for Children. 


Madame Schild’s Penny Illustrated 


Magazine of Fashions. 


Published Monthly. 
Sixteen pages of Illustrations for useful designs of Fashion. 


S. MILLER, 


10, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
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GREAT 


SIlILE SALE 
NOW PROCEEDING. 


We are selling Lot 3 of the Stock of Messrs. T. J. 
BURRELL & Co., Wholesale Manufacturers, Knightrider 
Street, E.C., which comprises their entire Stock of 


SILKS, SATINS, PLUSHES, RIBBONS, BUTTONS, 
BRAIDS, FRINGES, BUGLE TRIMMINGS, SILK CORDS, 
ORNAMENTS AND BLACK LACES. 


The following Special Notice. 


RINGWORM DAMASK SATINS, fresh new goods, in most fashion- 
able shades, 22 inches wide, 1s. 113d., quite worth 4s. 6d. 

ROSE AND LEAF DAMASK OTTOMAN SATINS, 1s. Od. and 
1s. 43d. per yard, worth double. 

SILK CREPES AND OTTOMAN GAUZES, at 9$d. and 1s. 43d., less 
than half usual prices. 

MOIRE FRANCAISE, MOIRE ANGLAISE, and MOIRE ANTIQUE 
SILKS. Three van loads will be on show at 1s. 43d., 1s. 11}d., 2s. 113d. 
and 3s. 43d. per yard. These are about one- third usual prices. 

Rich, Bright, Well-Covered SICILIAN SILKS, in about 100 shades 
of colour, to be placed for Sale at 1s. O2d., 1s. 43d., 1s. 7$d. and 
1s. 113d. ; worth more than double. 

COLOURED SATINS, 75 miles to select from, commencing at 4$d. 
Splendid qualities at 1s. Od. Rich Duchesse ditto, 22 inches wide, 
2s. 63d., 2s. 113d. and 3s. 114d. 

BLACK SILKS, BLACK OTTOMAN SILKS, MATELASSES, 
CLOTH-BACK SATINS &c., at wonderfully low prices. 

BLACK AND WHITE LUSTRINES, from 1$d. per yard. 

BLACK SILK VELVETS.—Plain, embossed and wove, brocaded, 
at wonderfully low prices. 

COLOURED SILK VELVETS. —Plain, German patent, embossed, 
striped, brocaded &c., at greatly reduced prices. 

VELVETEENS.—The best wearing makes, silk finish, fast piles. 
Blacks, all prices, from 1s.0$d. to 4s. 6d. Colours, in the newest shades, 
1s. 1123d., 2s. 64d., 2s. 11id. and 3s. 113d.; the latter worth 5s. 6d. 

NEWMARKET COAT CLOTHS.—Double width, 1s. 11}d., 2s. 43d., 
2s. 63d., 2s. 113d., up to 5s. 11d. 

SILK PLUSHES, at wonderfully low prices. 

Special bargains in VELVETEENS, Blacks from 1s. 03d. per yard. 

Good serviceable AUTUMN DRESS MATERIALS, ‘from 43d. 


Patterns of our Bargains, Post Free. All orders for 
Patterns taken in rotation. 


SAMUEL LEWIS & 60., 


11,8 and 9, Holborn Bars and 2 and 3, Castle St., Holborn, E.C. 
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Ferris & Go.’s PERSIAN Foop 


(SALAP MISREE PERSIANA), 


For Infants, Invalids, and Convalescents 


(REGISTERED). 


“PERSIAN FOOD.” Most Nutritious and Strengthening. 
“PERSIAN FOOD.” Perfectly Pure. 
“PERSIAN FOOD.” Easy of Digestion. 


“PERSIAN FOOD” is recommended by many of the 
most eminent members of the Medical Profession. 


TESTIMONIAL FROM J. MACPHERSON, Esq., M.A., M.D. 


‘€35, Curzon Street, London, W., January 17th, 1880. 


“ Dear Sir,—I have not employed any test of the purity of the Salap Misree, of 
which you have sent me a specimen; but I have made a trial of it and am much 
pleased with it, as supplying a light, bland and pleasant form of nutriment. 


“Yours faithfully, “J. MACPHERSON.” 


OPINION OF W. B. O’SHAUGHNESSY, M.D., F.R.S., &c. 


‘Two drachms afford a sufficient meal for an invalid. Good Salap Misree, 
carefully prepared, is in truth one of the best articles of diet a convalescent can use.” 


DIGESTION ABOLISHED.—Those who suffer from the tortures of Indi- 
gestion should not fail to try the newly-introduced Food, SALAP MISREE. 
It is pleasant to the taste, thoroughly satisfying and easy of digestion. It is, in 
fact, the most remarkable curative Food that was ever introduced into this country. 


OR CONVALESCENTS.—Aged Invalids who have tried this remarkable Food 
have found it most health-restoring and re-invigorating. It is pleasant to the 
taste and hasarich aroma. A very small quantity of SALAP MISREE rapidly 
produces a most marvellous curative effect on even the most aged and infirm 
systems. The Food is of the purest quality and is perhaps the greatest boon to 
healthy as well as suffering humanity that was ever offered to the public. 


Sold in Bottles, 2s., 3s. 6d. and 10s, 6d. Directions on each bottle. 
TO BE HAD OF ALL CHEMISTS, MEDICINE VENDORS &c. 


Sole Proprietors : 


FERRIS & GO., 49, FLEET ST., LONDON. 


(SALAP MISREE PERSIANA), 
For Infants, Invalids, and Convalescents 


(REGISTERED). 


EMBERS of the LEARNED 
PROFESSIONS.—To 
Doctors, Divines, Lawyers, and 
Pressmen, whose duties frequently 
necessitate long abstinence from 
food, SALAP MISREE will be 
found most invaluable. Its nour- 
ishing and sustaining qualities 
have been proved by some of the 
ablest professional men of the day. 


O TRAVELLERS.—Travellers 
and Others who have to go 
long journeys and run the risk of 
having given them the most indi- 
gestible food, should before they 
start take a light diet of SALAP 
MISREE, a Persian Food of 
remarkably nutritive powers. By 
so doing, the traveller will soon 
save himself much misery and add 
to the term of his years. 


6¢rNHE MOTHER OF A 

LARGE FAMILY” 
writes :—‘It is only the barest 
justice to the Persian Food to say 
of it that it has been in my case 
an invaluable boon in the way of 
lessening my, unfortunately, ever- 
increasing maternal cares. While 
the Food has materially assisted 


in strengthening myself, it has,’ 


in the case of my last two infants, 
been freely and beneficially par- 
taken of by them. To me and 
mine it has proved by far the best 
Food I have yet seen advertised. 
My name and address must not be 
attached to this note—that is, for 
publication ; but I have no objection 
to the same being shown privately.” 


¢¢ ENTLEMEN.—For years 

I was a victim to the 
quackery of pills and patent medi- 
cines, but now I have renounced 
them all—and with good reason 
too. As soon as I found that your 
Salap Misree was not only a health 
restorer but a succulent and plea- 
sant food, I threw physic to the 
dogs ; and now Iam a hale, hearty, 
happy man.—Truly yours, J. T. 
Gorvon.—February 23, 1880.— 
To Ferris and Co.” 


Can heartily recommend 

your Salap Misree to those 
who, as I did myself, suffer from 
indigestion and its accompanying 
horrors. The Food is easily pre- 
pared, is pleasant to the taste and 
is an excellent stomachic. I 
intend never to be without a 
supply of it in my family.—I am, 
your obedient servant, James H. 
Wuson. — March 2, 1880.— To 
Messrs. Ferris and Co.” 


ENTLEMEN,—I am 

bound to tender you my 
most hearty thanks for the very 
substantial benefits I have derived 
from the use of Salap Misree. 
For some years my food would not 
properly assimilate and as a last 
resource I tried your Persian Food. 
Now my stomach is strong, and 
the result is that I am in sound 
bodily health and in good spirits. 
—Faithfully yours, Tuomas Forp- 
HaM.—February 9, 1880.—Messrs. 
Ferris and Co.” 


Sold in Bottles, 2s., 3s. 6d., and 10s. 6d. Directions on each Bottle. 
TO BE HAD OF ALL CHEMISTS, MEDICINE VENDORS, &c. 


Sole Proprietors, 


FERRIS & C0., 49, FLEET ST., LONDON. 
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“THE ART SEASON OF 1883” 
Now Ready. Demy 8vo., 2s., 


ACADEMY 
SKETCHES, 


INCLUDING 


VARIOUS EXHIBITIONS. 


WITH ABOUT 


TWO HUNDRED ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Edited by 


HENRY BLACKBURN, 


EDITOR OF THE “ ACADEMY” AND “GROSVENOR” NOTES. 


1883. 


Crown 8vo., Cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 


EMINENT WOMEN SERIES 
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LABOURERS’ AND ARTISANS’ DWELLINGS. 


Tue condition of the dwellings of the wage-earning classes has 
occupied public attention for many years, and many efforts have 
been made to improve them; but very much still remains to be 
done, and, in spite of the exertions that have been made, the 
question in some of its aspects becomes more urgent every day. 
In one sense, it is in a position peculiarly favourable, just now, for 
practical attempts at dealing with it. It excites more general atten- 
tion than has ever been drawn to it before, and the grave injury, 
both to morality and health, caused by over-crowding, is more gene- 
rally recognised. On the other hand, it has not yet become the 
subject of acute political controversy. When once it is mixed up 
with questions which bring powerful sections of the community into 
conflict, practical remedies will be postponed for a very long time. 
At present, however, there is nothing to damp or weaken the 
earnest desire which exists among all classes to put a stop to this 
fruitful source of manifold evils. . 

A generation back more solicitude was devoted to the condition 
of the cottages of rural labourers than of those who live in towns. 
Many will remember the profound sensation created by the letters 
of 8. G. O. on this subject in the Times. The case of the rural 
labourers has now fallen comparatively into the background, 
because it has become far less urgent than it was; and this result 
is greatly due to the deep impression which those letters made. It 
may almost be said that the wealthier classes had never realised 
before how much not only the barest comfort of their poorer neigh- 
bours depended on the character of their dwellings, but also how 
deeply it affected the most elementary conditions of morality. 
Since that day very much has been done, though of course the 
progress achieved has varied greatly in different parts of the 
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country. Legislation has done something, especially by the appli- 
cation of union rating to a large part of the Poor Law expenditure, 
by which the institution of “ close parishes” has been extirpated. 
But the improvement has chiefly been voluntary, and therefore 
shows all the variety and irregularity which is a favourable 
characteristic of spontaneous movements. It has necessarily 
lagged the most where there were the least means for carrying it 
on. On the estates of the landed gentry the old type of hovel has 
been to a very great extent replaced by good cottages, and the 
process is every day becoming more complete. Where complaint 
is now made of agricultural dwellings, it usually has reference to 
rows of cottages which have been built or bought by a small 
owner as an investment, which were generally ill-built at the 
outset, and are often in an advanced state of decay. This is the 
type of cottage described by Mr. Jessopp in a remarkable article 
published last month. Though investors of scanty means show no 
desire whatever in this country to become peasant proprietors by 
the acquisition of small patches of arable land—a reluctance which 
does honour to their judgment—the case is quite different with 
cottage property. In many rural districts it is a favourite form of 
investment for small savings; and as the investors make a large 
part of their living out of the rents, they cannot afford to spend 
much on the maintenance of their property. They repair as little 
as possible, and continue to let the cottage as long as it will hold 
together. Dwellings of this class, however, cure their own defects 
by decaying rapidly, and when at last they become quite unservice- 
able, it does not, at the present prices of building, seem to pay 
the small owner to replace them. 

The character, therefore, of the accommodation provided for 
the labouring classes in the rural districts is steadily improving. 
The improvement, no doubt, might be more rapid than it is. 
There have been several hindrances. Since the agricultural 
distress commenced, the landowners have had smaller means at 
their disposal, and cottage building in some districts has suffered 
in consequence. Again, some uncertainty hangs over the future 
of agriculture. A million acres have been withdrawn from the 
plough during the last ten years in England and Wales, and no 
one can guess how far this process is likely to go. Of course, the 
transformation of arable land into grass land diminishes the demand 
for labour ; and, so far as farm cottages are concerned, building is 
discouraged by the uncertainty whether in the immediate future 
there will be an agricultural population large enough to occupy 
them. But the most effective drag upon the general improvement 
of cottages at the present time is the indifference, sometimes even 
the aversion, of a large part of the labouring class themselves. 
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The approval of the new order of dwellings is by no means 
universal or instinctive. It is a matter of education, and of habit 
slowly gained. The older people, especially, often prefer a cottage 
of the old sort. Even where the rent remains the same, the old 
mud hovel has its superior attractions. Earth and thatch are 
warmer than brick and slate; and a small building may be less 
wholesome and less decent, but it requires less fuel to warm it. 
It has been not an infrequent experience to those who have had 
much to do with cottage building, to bé prevented from pulling 
down cottages in an advanced stage of decay by the entreaties of 
the inmates that they should not be forced to exchange the old 
cottage for a new one. And when the new one is built and occu- 
pied, the most serious difficulty is to prevent it being overcrowded 
again by the admission of lodgers. It is such an easy and 
obvious way of making money. Of course it is possible for land- 
owners, by constant supervision and some harshness, to prevent, 
or greatly hinder, the admission of lodgers. But this involves 
an amount of tutelage, which is not easily defensible on principle, 
and is much resented by those to whom it is applied. The evil 
will doubtless, in due time, be cured by more exacting ideas on 
the subject of accommodation among the cottagers themselves ; 
but this influence will hardly be felt until a more educated genera- 
tion takes the place of that which now exists. 

The most unsatisfactory point in the cottage system, as it at 
present stands, is, that it depends on the existence of a class of 
landowners sufficiently at ease to disregard exact considerations 
of profit and loss. The cost of a healthy cottage at present 
prices miay be put at an average of £150—a very rough approxi- 
mation, for the price of bricks and of labour varies enormously in 
different localities. To pay four per cent. interest on this sum, 
and to lay by two per cent. for repairs and replacement of capital, 
the rent must not be less than £9 a year, or three and sixpence a 
week—a sum which is beyond the ordinary means of an agri- 
cultural labourer, if it be true, as is generally assumed, that a man 
cannot pay, without embarrassment, more than a sixth of his 
income for his lodging. A builder might build the cottages for 
£110 or £120, but he would not sell them for that sum, and he would 
not be satisfied with less than ten per cent. interest on his money. 
It appears from the agricultural reports that rents, practically, vary 
from eighteenpence to half-a-crown. It follows that the cost of 
new cottages is, for about two-thirds of it, an investment; for the 
other third, a gift. It is sometimes contended that cottages are 
to be regarded as part of the apparatus of agriculture, and that 
part of the rent of the farm on which their inmates work should 
be treated as interest on the outlay incurred in building them. 
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This consideration, however, can only apply to a small propor- 
tion of the dwellings required for the rural population. The bare 
requirements of agriculture, even in the corn districts, will be met 
by a dozen cottages to the square mile, and in the pastoral districts 
a much smaller number will suffice. We are therefore driven to 
this dilemma: that the dwellings of the poorest class in the 
country, as they fall into decay, will either not be replaced at all, 
or must be replaced by an expenditure partially gratuitous. There 
is no practicable remedy for this state of things until wages rise 
to a higher point; for the cost of building is not likely to fall. 
But it must tend to restrict the supply of cottages, in some degree 
to reduce the rural population, and will constitute a temptation 
to the admission of lodgers among those who remain. The 
evil, however, is not a very serious one, and must diminish rather 
than increase. The admission of lodgers will cease with the pro- 
gressive culture of the class. The labourers themselves will 
resist it, as their ideas of comfort rise, and they are better 
instructed in sanitary facts. As for the diminution of population, 
it is just now the fashion to treat it as a great calamity; but 
it seems to be the natural remedy for evils arising out of the low 
standard of wages. Those who take Goldsmith’s view of the 
subject should remember that “a bold peasantry, their country’s 
pride,” lived in hovels of mud and thatch which they had probably 
erected for themselves. The modern and very salutary ideas which 
have decided that they must live in better, and therefore dearer, 
houses, involve a diminution of their numbers, unless the very im- 
probable contingency should occur of a sensible increase in the 
profit of cultivating the land. 

The housing of the poor in our great towns, especially in London, 
is a much more difficult and much more urgent question, for the 
increase of prosperity tends rather to aggravate the existing evil 
than to lighten it. It is, in fact, directly caused by our prosperity. 
In the case both of the rural and the urban population, the diffi- 
culty arises from the dearness of lodging. But the dearness arises 
in the country simply from the cost of building; while in the town 
it is due to the cost of building and the cost of land combined. As 
competition becomes closer, the sufferings of the poor from bad 
housing become very severe. Thousands of families have only a 
single room to dwell in, where they sleep and eat, multiply, and 
die. For this miserable lodging they pay a price ranging from two 
shillings to five shillings a week—a larger rent, on the whole, than 
the agricultural labourer pays for a cottage and garden in the 
country. It is difficult to exaggerate the misery which such con- 
ditions of life must cause, or the impulse which they must give to 
vice. The depression of body and mind which they create is an 
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almost insuperable obstacle to the action of any elevating or 
refining agencies. A tale told the other day by the Chairman 
of the London School Board illustrates the terrible character of 
this struggle for house-room. Three schools were taken, and the 
condition of the children was ascertained. They came from 1,129 
families. Of these, 871 families had only one room to live in. In 
the majority of these cases the families living in one room con- 
tained five or more persons—in some cases as many as nine. 
Philanthropists have long desired to find a remedy for these evils ; 
they have stimulated the exertions and the generosity of many 
energetic and generous men, among whom the late Mr. Peabody 
stands conspicuous for the splendour of his munificence. Parlia- 
ment, also, has devoted much attention to the subject. High 
testimony is borne in the evidence given last year before the House 
of Commons, to the value of the Acts passed by the exertions of 
Mr. Torrens and of Sir Richard Cross, by which unhealthy blocks 
can be purchased and cleared away, and replaced by wholesome 
dwellings. But it appears, from the evidence taken before that 
Committee, that these efforts, though beneficial in a high degree, 
have only affected a small proportion of those whose condition 
most calls for relief. The question remains whether more can be 
done by Parliament than has been done, and if so, in what direc- 
tion ought it to move? A more important subject of inquiry could 
hardly be suggested; for it concerns, directly or indirectly, the 
well-being of hundreds of thousands, and it touches an evil that is 
not only grave, but continually growing. 

Some persons may be disposed to enquire, at the outset, whether 
it is right that Parliament should interfere at all. I see a state- 
ment in the newspapers that the Liberty and Property Defence 
League are preparing to denounce any such interference as un- 
sound in principle. I have the greatest respect for the League. 
They preach a wholesome doctrine, and necessary for these times. 
But, if this account of their views is a true one, I think they have, 
in this instance, gone further than sound reasoning and the pre- 
cedents of our legislation will justify. At present, no proposal has 
been made, as far as I know, to give assistance for this purpose 
except by way of loan; and surely it cannot be maintained that 
loans for public objects are against the practice of this country, 
because their first effect may be to promote the interest of indi- 
viduals. Without entering upon disputable ground by quoting 
Ireland and the West Indies, it is sufficient to recall the advances 
made by various Governments, but especially by that of Sir Robert 
Peel, for the extension of drainage in this country. A very large 
sum was advanced to landlords at an interest which secured the 
State from loss, but lower than their own credit would have 
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obtained. It was duly repaid, after having done its work. That. 
work was, in the first instance, to increase the rental of the land; 
in the second, undoubtedly it served the useful purpose of giving 
employment under the agricultural depression caused by the repeal 
of the Corn Laws, and of increasing the general production of the 
country. 

In the case before us, also, the loan would be justified by 
imperious considerations of public policy, even if all thoughts of 
humanity were cast aside. These over-crowded centres of popula- 
tion are also centres of disease; the successive discoveries of 
biologists tell us more and more clearly that there is in this matter 
an indissoluble partnership among all human beings breathing in 
the same vicinity. If the causes of disease were inanimate, no 
one would hesitate about employing advances of public money to 
render them innocuous. Why should the expenditure become 
illegitimate because these causes happen to be human beings ? 

But this unhappy population has a special claim on any assis- 
tance that Parliament can give. The evil has, in a great measure, 
been created by Parliament itself. If London had been allowed to. 
go on as it was half a century ago, many benefits of vast impor- 
tance would have been lost, but the intense competition for house- 
room would not have existed, and the reformation of “‘ rookeries ” 
would have been a much less arduous task. But ‘improvements ” 
on a vast scale have been made, and those improvements, in too 
many cases, have only meant packing the people tighter. New 
streets, railways, viaducts, law-courts, and other public buildings, 
made compulsory under the authority of Parliament, have swept 
away the dwellings of thousands of the poor; and in that pro- 
portion have made the competition more intense for those that. 
remain. Many tenements have let for a high price which, if 
no artificial compression had been used, would have found no 
tenant. Under these circumstances, it is no violation even of the 
most scrupulous principles to ask Parliament to give what relief 
it can. Laissez faire is an admirable doctrine; but it must be 
applied upon both sides. 

I do not believe that there would be any serious conflict on the 
question whether an advance of public money ought to be expended 
in providing a remedy, if there were any general agreement as to 
what the remedy should be. The discordance of opinion among 
authorities of equal weight, in the evidence taken before the Com- 
mittee which reported last year on the subject, is very remarkable, 
and certainly suggests the conclusion that a more complete investi- 
gation is required. There are two chief schools among the experts 
who prescribe for this social malady—those who would seek for 
more room by greater elevation of building, and those who would 
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seek it by going farther afield. Both have very cogent reasons and 
a certain amount of experience on their side. 

The plan which has received the most systematic trial is that of 
seeking more accommodation by a greater elevation of building. 
It seems surprising at first sight, in view of the experience of our 
neighbours on the continent, that we should have been so late in 
trying it. One principal reason probably is that for several cen- 
turies we have not been compelled to restrict our cities within 
the fixed boundary of a wall—at least in the southern part of the 
island. In Edinburgh and in Newcastle, where civil security is 
of later date, the need of economising space was imperious, and 
resulted in the same lofty style of building as that which we see 
_ in foreign towns. Moreover, the plan of living in flats is far 
thriftier : and that is quite a sufficient reason to account for its 
not having been generally adopted in England. The edifices which 
have been built of late years by various philanthropic bodies and 
persons for the purpose of housing artisans, and which do house 
some 60,000 souls, have not been unsatisfactory in their financial 
results; but they have rather tended to show that, as a matter of 
business, this kind of accommodation can only be offered to the 
better class of artisan. The results obtained by the Peabody Trust 
give the safest indication of the maximum that it is possible to effect 
by this kind of agency at the present time, both because their opera- 
tions have been larger and their experience has been more recent. 
The houses of Sir Sydney Waterlow’s company and Mr. Gatliff’s 
company were, many of them, built under cheaper conditions than 
are now attainable. Within the last twenty-five years, not only has 
the price of sites risen, but the cost of building is half as much 
again as it was. Moreover, as by the rule of the trust, the 
Peabody buildings only earn 3 per cent. upon the capital employed, 
all question of commercial profit is eliminated in their case. 

In the Peabody buildings, the tenement most commonly consists 
of two rooms, at two shillings each, and the share of a wash- 
house; but as the average number of persons inhabiting a 
tenement is between four and five, it is to be presumed that 
artisans with large families are not often to be met there. There 
is a small proportion of rooms let singly; and a certain number 
of larger tenements bring up the average rent of the tenements 
throughout to 4s. 4d. It is curious that the cost of building is 
just £75 per room; so that the cost of the ordinary two-roomed 
tenement, as far as building goes, is £150—just the same as the 
usual price of erecting a four-roomed cottage in the country. The 
price of the land is a very different matter. It is not easy to 
make an exact comparison, because the price of particular blocks, 
both in town and country, is affected by so many :accidental 
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circumstances. But it may be said generally that, for their more 
recent purchases, the Peabody Trust have paid 5s. a square foot; 
and that each room represents about a hundred square feet of 
site. In addition, therefore, to the £150 which is the cost of 
building, the two-roomed tenement costs another £50 for land. 
In this respect the country cottage has a considerable advantage. 
Assuming that land can be obtained for buildings of this class at 
£300 an acre within ten miles of London, £50 would pay for a 
sixth of an acre, which, allowing 100 square yards for the cottage, 
would leave a handsome residue for a garden. 

Is the price for which the Peabody trustees have been able to 
do their work, a fair test of the cost of providing respectable 
lodgings for an artisan with a small family, if the work had to 
be undertaken on a larger scale? Probably, in respect to building, 
their standard of expense will not be exceeded. They build 
magnificently, with a view to permanence; and, working with 
gift-money, and not with ordinary capital, they do not feel that 
spur to parsimony which is applied by the consciousness of 
having to meet a room-full of sanguine shareholders twice a year. 
Sir Sidney Waterlow’s company has built at an average of £51 a 
room ; but then, much of his building was done before the great 
rise in prices. Mr. Gatliff's company, quite recently, built at 
£61 a room as against the £75 of the Peabody trustees. It may 
be hoped, therefore, that any public body charged with this duty, 
would be able to keep within this maximum. It is more doubtful 
whether land would be obtained at so low a rate in a tolerably 
central situation. The Peabody Trust have been able to purchase 
about nine acres of the Board of Works for 5s. a foot, because 
Parliament compelled the Board to sell for this purpose and this 
purpose only. But the Board itself, taking the land compulsorily, 
paid not 5s., but a guinea per square foot, including all expenses. 
It is estimated that, by this restriction upon the disposal of the 
land cleared under Sir R. Cross’s Act, Parliament has caused the 
Metropolitan Board of Works the loss of half a million of money ; 
which is, in effect, a contribution by the ratepayers to the erection 
of artisans’ dwellings in central situations. 

Another, and a serious, objection may be made to the acceptance 
of the work of the Peabody trustees as the exclusive standard of 
future procedure in this matter. In spite of the lowness of the 
interest they accept, they have not been able to reduce their rent 
sufficiently to meet the wants of the class for whom help is most 
sorely needed. The average earnings of the head of the family in. 
each of their tenements is £1 8s. 4d.; and as the average rent is 
4s. 4d., it bears a high proportion even to this rate of wages. 

The other proposal, which finds many adherents, is to build th 
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improved lodgings in country districts near London, and to orga- 
nise a system of cheap trains, by which the workmen could come 
in daily to their work. This seems an obvious and natural 
resource. It is adopted freely by all the classes above those who 
live by manual labour. In Glasgow and other provincial towns, 
where the distances are not great, the removal of the workmen’s 
dwellings to the suburbs has answered very well. But in London, 
the actual experiment, so far as it has gone, is disappointing. 
Neither the Peabody trustees nor Sir 8. Waterlow’s society have 
tried the plan, and Mr. Gatliff’s society, out of six thousand per- 
sons whom it houses, has only tried it with 168, who live at 
Beckenham, seven miles out of town. ‘These men live in five- 
roomed cottages, for which they give 7s. or 8s. a week; besides 
2s. a week for their season-ticket by the railway. Unless they pay 
a very imprudent proportion of their means for lodging, they must 
be men with an income of more than £100 a year; and are there- 
fore not the class with whose difficulties we are dealing. 

There is one circumstance in the Beckenham experiment which 
would certainly be fatal to its success, even if the houses were 
cheaper, and that is the high price of 2s. charged for the weekly 
ticket. Except where the railways will consent to reduce this 
charge to Is., or 1d. per journey, for journeys below ten miles, 
there is little chance of their being extensively used for this purpose 
by the working men. So far as the merely material conditions 
are concerned, the proposed rate would not involve loss to the com- 
panies. Many railways find their profit in carrying coal over 
the same distance of ten miles for less than 5d. a ton; and five 
average workmen do not weigh even half a ton: a difference which 
ought quite to compensate for the difference in the carriages used 
in these two kinds of traffic. But the railways show no inclina- 
tion to accept this kind of traffic at this price. One of them, the 
Great Eastern, undertook the obligation to do so, as a considera- 
tion for certain powers it obtained from Parliament many years 
ago. But the General Manager, Mr. Birt, is by no means satisfied 
with the result, and complains of the burden this traffic inflicts 
upon the railway. The number who avail themselves of the right 
every day are about 7,000; and the principal complaint in respect 
to them is, that coming from their work they are necessarily 
dirty ; that they spoil the carriages, repel other and more remune- 
rative passengers from the stations ; and prevent people whose neigh- 
bourhood would be more profitable to the railway from living in the 
districts where they congregate. At the same time he would be 
willing to put up with these inconveniences, if the railway were 
allowed to earn 2s. instead of 1s. a week per head by enduring 
them. It is probable, therefore, that the other railways would not 
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accept the 1s. rate unless some other inducement were held out to 
them. The 7,000 workmen who have in this way solved for them- 
selves the difficulty of finding house-room in London, are said to 
be of a class earning about 24s. a week. The houses they live in, 
at Tottenham or Edmonton or Enfield, are houses without a garden, 
containing six rooms and a kitchen, which are occupied by two 
families, the kitchen being used jointly ; for which accommodation 
each family pays 3s. 6d. a week. The worst account is given of 
these houses. They are run up by speculative builders; they are 
built upon dust heaps; their drainage is not connected with the 
main sewer ; for want of a damp course they are unwholesome from 
damp; the bricks are put together with mortar which is little more 
than mud or sand; and the building is of a style so insecure, that 
an Irishman leaning rashly against the party wall of his new 
house suddenly found himself an involuntary visitor in his next- 
door-neighbour’s bedroom. In short, they are the production of 
the “jerry builder,” the representative and the creature of fierce 
competition. 

The Peabody buildings, on the other hand, though actually the 
result of private munificence, may be taken as a favourable speci- 
men of what State interposition would produce. For though called 
into existence by a splendid gift, the Peabody trustees have not 
used it as a gift. They have, with sound judgment, preferred to 
use it as a perpetual advance of capital at a low rate of interest. 
They stand, therefore, financially very much in the position which 
would be occupied by a public body, to whom such a duty was 
assigned. They expect, and receive from their outlay, the interest 
—three per cent.—at which the State could borrow. At the same 
time they work under peculiar advantages. The public character 
of the trustees protects them from any suspicion of jobbery, and 
enables them to conduct their business unhampered by the wooden 
routine, and the minute responsibility, which makes the action of 
public departments costly, and detracts so much from their 
efficiency. 

By the side of these two types of rival agencies there are other 
societies, which, while furnishing sound buildings and respectable 
lodgings, have to a great extent succeeded in procuring a return of 
five per cent. for the money they have employed. But they can 
hardly be spoken of as competitors. The artisan families who live 
in the houses of Sir 8. Waterlow’s Company, are earning—many of 
them—from 35s. to £2 a week, while the average of their earnings 
is 28s., and even for houses of this class, built in the nearer 
suburbs, the Company is beginning to find the competition of 
speculative builders too severe for it. Mr. Gatliff's Company 
finds itself pushed hard both by the speculative builders and . 
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by the Peabody trustees, and has resolved to desist from further 
undertakings for the present. General Scott’s Company has 
only been in existence for a few years, and has derived excep- 
tional advantage from a site sold to it by the Government at 
a very low price. We may thus take the Peabody Trust and 
the speculative builders of the suburbs, as representatives of the 
two agencies which are at present available for the relief of 
over-crowded London. If we ask what class it is they relieve, it is 
curious to note ,the close correspondence of their figures. The 
average rent of a tenement in a Peabody building is given, in the 
report published in the Blue book, as 4s. 44d. a week. The rent of 
a tenement (three rooms) at Tottenham or Edmonton is given by 
Mr. Birt as 3s. 6d., which, together with the weekly price of the 
railway ticket, makes 4s. 6d. At that time, therefore, the Peabody 
tenement was just seven farthings cheaper than the tenement at 
Tottenham. In the same report the Trustees give the average 
income of their tenants as £1 3s. 43d. Mr. Birt gives, as the 
average income of the artisans who travel backwards and forwards 
by the Great Eastern Railway, £1. 4s. Od. Private enterprise, 
therefore, and charitable effort are closely on a level, both in 
respect to the price of the article they offer, and the class for whose 
custom they compete. It is fair to say that the public body has the 
advantage. Their trade is only limited by the supply; the trade 
of the builder is limited by the demand. The tenements of the 
Peabody Trust are always full, and many applicants are waiting, 
while the builders have many houses unoccupied. This very 
circumstance, however, indicates that private enterprise cannot 
offer a cheaper article than that which is in the market. If the 
builders could afford to take a lower rent they would undoubtedly 
be glad to do so in order to stimulate the slack demand. Nor, 
on the other hand, is there any ground for believing that the 
Peabody Trust could work more cheaply, without sacrificing some- 
thing that is more important than cheapness. Both, probably, 
are already serving as poor a class as it is possible for them to 
reach. 

But is this the last word of the question? It would be a 
fairly satisfactory state of things if the mass of our urban popu- 
lation were earning £1 8s. a week. We know little—far too little 
—of the material condition of the vast masses who are congregated 
into modern towns. But we may assume with confidence that 
there are multitudes whose nominal wages fall short of this sum; 
and if the intervals when work is not to be had are taken into 
account, the number of those to whom the Peabody buildings 
would be inaccessible is more formidable still. To be able to pay 
the average Peabody rent, without spending more than a fifth of 
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his income upon his lodging, a workman must earn £55 a year: 
and the proportion of a fifth is a severe tax upon his resources. 
But the number of labourers and artisans in London who earn 
this sum are probably far from being a moiety of the whole 
labouring population. Yet this is the most which the existing 
agencies can do for them. A Government or a municipality, or 
any other public body having the command of rates and taxes, 
would hardly succeed better than the Peabody Trust. They 
could not borrow under 3 per cent., and they would have to put 
aside at least 4 per cent. as sinking fund to replace their capital. 
Building is not becoming cheaper; the later undertakings of the 
companies appear to have uniformly cost more than the earlier. 
In the same way, the later purchases of land have been more 
expensive than the earlier. 

This is the real knot of the difficulty: the experiments that 
have hitherto been tried have contributed only partially to its 
solution. Something has been done—because a considerable 
number of the better-paid workmen have been housed ; and they 
have ceased to add to the pressure by competing with the poorest 
class for the accommodation that exists. But beyond this, nothing 
has been done for the housing of this poorest class, whose need is 
the greatest, and who furnish most of the terrible cases of over- 
crowding of which we read such deplorable descriptions. And the 
difficulty in their case, as in that of the agricultural labourer, is 
their poverty. Until their wages rise they cannot pay for the bare 
cost of decent lodging, such as existing agencies can offer. 

It is not easy for anyone to say in what manner effective help is 
to be brought to them, still less easy for those who only look at the 
matter from the outside. The difficulty is greatly aggravated by 
the singular absence of accurate information on the subject. 
Statistics on this point are absolutely silent. That London is 
over-crowded we know; and that the ill effects of over-crowding, 
both on health and character, are very terrible. But we do not 
know even approximately the number of the sufferers, or where 
they live, or what they earn. How are we to judge of the measures 
required to remove this evil, if we have no notion of its extent, or 
how far it is the offspring of mere poverty? It ought to be within 
the means of our central or local authorities to throw some light 
upon the circumstances and conditions of the hardships to which a 
vast multitude of the inhabitants of London are probably exposed— 
hardship which is known to be acute, and is believed to be growing. 
Such information, if it were procurable, would in many ways make 
the task of mitigating the evil much less arduous. It is probable that 
so formidable a difficulty is not capable of any single solution. It 
would be more satisfactory, no doubt, if there were some heroic 
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plan, by which a sound and effective remedy could at once be 
applied. But no such plan has as yet been suggested; and, in the 
absence of it, the best thing to be done is to attack the evil on as 
many sides as possible. Though they do not actually reach the 
most necessitous class, the results that have been achieved by the 
Peabody trustees cannot fail to be beneficial, not only in with- 
drawing from the competition for house-room the better-paid class 
of artisans, but also in giving a pattern of working men’s lodgings, 
by which others may be guided. Their good work will continue: 
might it not be extended? They have already assumed an almost 
official position in their relation to the Metropolitan Board of 
Works. If Parliament should see its way to authorise loans of 
public money, for the purpose of meeting this difficulty, whether 
on the security of rates or taxes, no fitter body for the expendi- 
ture of such additional capital could be found; and, of course, the 
lower the rate of interest at which the money could be properly 
advanced, the more extensive would be the benefit conferred. It 
has been suggested that the expenditure of such advances should 
be confided to ‘‘ municipal bodies,”’—that is to say, to some 
governing body of an elective character. The Metropolis already 
possesses a directly elected body, whose financial management has 
been watched with much interest—the London School Board. 
Many virtues have, with justice, been attributed to them; but no 
one has ventured to describe economy as the salient feature of 
their administration. A body frequently changed by election is 
not the best suited for maintaining a vigilant check over the small 
details of a large expenditure. The officials by whom the ex- 
penditure is conducted will generally be permanent; and to their 
minds, economy is a less urgent necessity than that of spending 
with credit and effect before the public eye. The advocates of 
profusion, esthetic and philanthropic, do not change, and do not 
relax their pressure. In the face of so many enemies of thrift, 
the expenditure of public advances could not be safely entrusted to 
a frequently changing body. The Peabody Trust, though their 
financial management has been quite successful, have shown no 
disposition to stint the work they have undertaken; and public 
assistance could hardly be more usefully bestowed than in 
enabling them to expand it. 

There are also modes by which the efforts of their competi- 
tors, the speculative builders in the suburbs, might receive both 
guidance and assistance. They should be placed, as the Committee 
have recommended, under sanitary supervision as effective as that 
which exists in the metropolis. At the same time, access to all the 
suburbs might be rendered as easy as it is to those which are now 
served by the Great Eastern Railway. Under an Act of last 
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Session the Government acquired power to offer the remission of 
the Passenger Duty to every railway as the consideration for the 
establishment of an efficient system of workmen’s trains; and if, 
by these means, it could be arranged that there should be on all 
the railways that have a terminus in London a train-service to the 
suburbs at suitable hours, with weekly shilling tickets, it is pro- 
bable that very many thousands would avail themselves of it from 
various parts of the metropolis; and all these would be so many 
occupants withdrawn from London lodgings, and from the com- 
petition by which their rents are raised. As yet, however, it does 
not appear that these expedients would help the poorest class, except 
—and it is an important exception—by making room for them. 
Where the difficulty arises from the wages being too low to pay the 
bare cost of providing lodging, it is evident that so long as wages 
remain at this level it is not possible that through existing 
agencies, at least, relief can be afforded by any expenditure that 
assumes to be a remunerative investment. It must, however, be 
remembered that precisely the same difficulty has occurred in the 
’ rural districts, and, to a considerable extent at all events, has been 
overcome. The owners of property, who are the employers of 
agricultural labour, have been generally impelled, partly by their 
own interest, partly by other considerations, to provide suitable 
lodging for those who cultivate their land. There is no reason 
why these motives should operate in the business of agriculture 
alone. The same thing is already done by many mine-owners, 
and many manufacturers. In London it is stated to have been 
done by Messrs. Combe, Delafield, and Co., by Messrs. Crosse and 
Blackwell, and by one or two others. Probably the practice would 
be far more general in London, if the circumstances of the great 
pressure for house-room which exists were more accurately known. 
Many employers of labour would find, if not a profit, at all events 
a convenience which would be indirectly profitable, as well as a 
satisfaction for their benevolent feelings, in the provision of decent 
lodging for the poorer class of those whom they employ, at a 
price within their means. The Government might fitly lead 
the way. They employ in the Post Office, in the Police, in 
the Custom House, and at other Government establishments 
a large number of people whose wages are considerably below the 
£1 3s., which is the average income of the Peabody tenants; but 
I do not believe they have made any provision worth speaking of 
for the housing of these people. It has never been held to be their 
duty to do so; but in the present exigency it is a task which 
they may well be called upon in the public interest to fulfil. If 
the example were set by them, it would probably be followed 
before long by the large companies, who, by virtue of the great 
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position which Parliamentary powers have given to them, fill a 
quasi-public character—dock companies, railway companies, and 
the like. There can be little doubt that if provision to this extent 
were made, the stress upon the dwelling market would be greatly 
relieved, and the residue of the labouring poor would find it much 
easier to obtain cheap lodging than they do now. 

Such measures, at all events, will be palliatives, though an entire 
cure may be very distant. Perhaps it will ultimately be found in 
an agency of a totally different character, of which a brief indica- 
tion, rather than a description, is given in the evidence of Miss 
Octavia Hill. There is something very striking in the contrast 
between the statements made by this lady and the rest of the 
evidence given before the Committee. Most of the operations 
described are those of large and powerful public bodies with 
considerable funds at their command, acting through official 
machinery and on a great scale. Miss Hill and her fellow-workers 
seem to have had nothing to rely upon except their own exertions 
and contributions. But with all this difference between their 
means and apparatus, the benevolent ladies have solved the 
problem over which the great corporations have failed. They 
have not been deterred by high-priced land; they have 
reached the poorest class; and they have made the operation 
pay. Miss Hill expresses her astonishment at the statement 
in which many other witnesses agree that the construction 
of artisans’ dwellings cannot be made to pay if the land costs 
more than 3d. a foot ground rent—equal to 5s. a foot for 
the fee simple, which is the price at which the recent Peabody 
purchases have been made. She has had to pay as much as 9d. a 
foot, and yet has been able to make four per cent. on her expen- 
diture. When the ground-rent has not exceeded 6d., she has 
been able to make five per cent. She was questioned as to the plan 
by which this economy is effected; but she could give no other 
explanation except that it requires the minutest personal supervision 
of details. The system which she and her associates have followed 
is to take some court where the buildings are out of repair, and 
inhabited by a dense and neglected population, and to purchase 


‘ the leases of the houses as occasion offers. She collects the weekly 


rents herself, which gives her the opportunity of making the 
acquaintance of the inmates; and the object she thenceforth 
pursues is to improve the tenants with the tenements, repairing 
the rooms, and persuading the inmates to preserve them, and to 
take, where necessary, two rooms instead of one. In many cases 
the improvement of the tenement cannot be carried far, on account 
of the dilapidated state of the structure; and then re-building 
becomes necessary. But she makes it a principle, as far as 
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possible, to keep the same inmates, or, if they go, then the same 
class of inmates in the old quarters ; because she is convinced that, 
for the poorest class, with whom she has chiefly to do, it is of the 
utmost consequence that they should live near the place where 
they obtain employment. She reaches “the very lowest class 
that has any settled habitation.” Some of the official witnesses 
speak of this class as the destructive class, whose habits of 
wrecking make it impossible to house them decently. But Miss 
Hill entirely repudiates the idea that any class of people are not 
‘*improvable,” or that there can ever be ‘‘ dens of iniquity” which 
make it necessary that the population should be removed and 
scattered. ‘‘If you move the people,” she says, “‘they carry 
the seeds of evil away with them; they must be somewhere, 
and they want improved dwellings that they can inhabit, and where 
care can be taken of them. .... I do not believe this difficulty 
will ever be met, except by a good deal of volunteer work. Whether 
the large societies will enlist volunteers, or whether it will be done 
by private enterprise, I do not know. You can hunt the poor 
about from place to place, oust them out of one place and drive 
them to another; but you will never reach the poor except through 
people who care about them and watch over them.” 

This is probably the philosophy of the whole matter; though a 
large body of volunteers of equal devotion and skill to these ladies 
are not to be had for the asking ; and for some time it is likely that 
no perceptible effect will be produced, except by the action of the 
public bodies. The subject is very complex, and requires the light 
of fuller information than has yet been collected. Above all, it 
seems to require an investigation by authority of the real extent 
and circumstances of the over-crowding that has to be cured. But 
there are indications enough, in the information we already have, 
that in one way or another, by public and by private action, a 
remedy is possible for very much of this misery and degradation, 
which casts so terrible a shadow over our prosperity. 


SALISBURY. 


a 


JOHNSON AND CARLYLE: 
COMMON SENSE versus TRANSCENDENTALISM. 


How small of all that human hearts endure, 
That part which laws or kings can cause or cure! 

Ir may be doubted whether it is the wiser representatives of 
Liberalism who regard the Conservatives as the “ stupid Party.” 
The name is most frequently in the mouths of active and violent 
partizans who engage so warmly in the fray that they have not leisure 
to look on the question from both sides. Of such partizans there 
are two classes. There is a religious-minded section of Liberals 
who devoutly believe that the human race is advancing towards 
a goal of Perfection which they themselves clearly descry, and 
that the particular connection to which they belong is leading the 
van to this land of promise. Such thinkers are the ‘ Supralap- 
sarians ’ of politics ; they have received ‘ assurance,’ and when they 
find a vast body of Conservative thought obstructing the rapidity 
of their march, it seems to them more charitable to label as sheer 
unregenerate denseness what would otherwise have to be de- 
nounced as wilful vice. More numerous are those whose vanity is 
pleased with the name of ‘ Liberal,” or who find that the mob is 
more ready to give them credit for wisdom when it hears that they 
are opposed to the party of ‘ stupidity.” 

But the really reflective members of the party, who have thought 
out their principles on some philosophical method, are by no 
means satisfied with this self-complacent view. Though they are 
bound by their conclusions to believe the foundations of Conserva- 
tism, political and religious, to be radically unsound, they do not 
profess to see clearly what kind of social structure is to rise in its 
place. This, it seems to me, is the position of Mr. Leslie Stephen, 
as illustrated in his moderate, comprehensive, and judicial History 
of English Thought in the Eighteenth Century. The mere iitle of 
this work is sufficient to indicate the Party which Mr. Stephen 
supports. Historians profess to be able to exhibit to us a pro- 
tracted sequence of cause and effect leading in a certain definite 
direction. Hitherto they have been content to limit their labours 
to the sphere of action. We know, for instance, as a matter of fact, 
that the Roman Empire did decline and fall. We believe, too, 
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that Gibbon shows us, with as near an approach to accuracy 
as the subject allows, the chain of events that led to the cata- 
strophe. But Mr. Stephen has set himself a more ambitious task. 
He has undertaken to write the History of English Thought in 
the Eighteenth Century; and by ‘thought’ he seems to mean an 
irresistible tendency in the human mind which is, in his opinion, 
destined eventually to overthrow whatever in the form of beliefs 
or institutions has been founded on the base of Christian theology. 

It may be objected to Mr. Stephen’s historical method, that he 
has sold the bear’s skin before he has killed the bear. Is it not 
premature to give a scientific account of the causes that produced 
the decline and fall of Christianity, until that faith stands in the 
same relation to the historian that Paganism did to Gibbon? But 
in this respect Mr. Stephen is, I think, only acting, in a refined 
and philosophical spirit, on that familiar principle which is so much 
favoured by less intellectual Liberals in their dealings with Con- 
servatives, and which is generally known by the homely name of 
“begging the question.” It is assumed throughout his history, 
in the first place, that the theological spirit is incompatible with 
the scientific spirit, and that the former has long ceased to exercise 
any real influence over the minds of men; in the second place, 
that science can, without the aid of theology, conduct society to 
that state of happiness on which the hopes of all of us delight 
to dwell. Many of us, however, are not prepared to make these 
concessions ; and it is proposed in this paper to examine how far 
they are binding on us in reason, by inquiring what the respective 
principles of the Liberal and Conservative parties seem to imply, 
and then by observing the effect of those principles on the 
characters and opinions of two representative men. 

Toryism may, I think, be broadly defined as that temper of mind 
which feels the wisdom of deference to constituted authority, 
tradition, and experience, in matters in which pure reason appears 
to be an inadequate guide. Toryism in politics, in the eighteenth 
century, was, of course, confined to the party of that name, and 
more will be said of it presently. But what may be termed Toryism 
in the Church was far more extended, and was avowed by many 
who, in the sphere of politics, called themselves Whigs. No one 
has realised this fact more clearly than Mr. Stephen; no one has 
written about it more forcibly, more fairly, and, indeed, in one 
sense, more sympathetically. Here, for instance, is a passage on 
the subject equally admirable for its frankness and its vigour. 


The deists are almost uniformly mentioned with a mixture of contempt and dislike. 
Addison dislikes them as much as he can dislike anyone. Swift dislikes them also, as 
much as he can dislike anyone; and the phrase in his case represents, perhaps, the 
greatest intensity of aversion of which the human soul is capable. With the whole 
body of essayists, from Steele downwards, a deist is a futile coxcomb, to be ridiculed 
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like the virtuoso and the fine gentleman. The novelists are equally clear. De Foe 
makes Robinson Crusoe preach sermons fit for a dissenting pulpit. Richardson has so 
great a contempt for infidels that he will not contemplate the possibility that even a 
Lovelace should disbelieve in a future state of rewards and punishments. Fielding, 
laughing over his beer and pipe at Richardson’s namby-pamby sentiment, still has as 
hearty a contempt for a deist as for a Methodist. . . . When Burke endeavours to blast 
the deists with his fiery rhetoric, at the end of the century, it is only that the wrath 
which had been smouldering whilst the Deism was comparatively masked, bursts into 
flame as soon as the concealment vanishes. The common sense of the country was 
entirely on the side of Revelation as against Deism, and the ablest writers were but the 
mouth-piece of the common sense.* 


‘So much for the intellectual Toryism of the eighteenth century. 
The faith of nineteenth-century Liberalism,t on the other hand, is 
lucidly expressed by Mr. Stephen in the following passage :— 


At some future day, if the aspirations of philosophers are justified, there will be a 
science of sociology. We shall unravel the laws of growth of the social organism, and 
determine the conditions of its health or disease. Then, and not till then, will it be 
possible to present political science as a coherent body of doctrines, deduced from 
certain axioms of universal validity, but leading to different conclusions according to 
the varying conditions of human society.” $ 


This, then, it seems, will be a satisfactory state of things; and 
yet, to the imagination of Mr. Stephen, swrgit amari aliquid. 


“ We can conceive,” says he, in another place, “ of a state in which all growth should 
be consistent with equilibrium, and involve no destruction. But no near approximation 
has hitherto been made to such a condition; fatal errors have always lurked in 
philosophy, and the seeds of disorder been germinating in the most stable social 
order... . Jt is to be feared that equilibrium generally implies not harmony but stag- 
nation.” § 


Here Mr. Stephen lays his finger on the weak, the fatally weak, 
spot in the Liberal theory. Nevertheless, assuming, as he does, 
that ‘‘ theology” is no longer “‘ a vital belief in the world,” he is 
content to look forward to the day when the aspirations of philo- 
sophers will be justified, and he qualifies, accordingly, his judg- 
ments on the greatest champions of the Tory principle. Let us 
see, for instance, what he makes of Johnson :— 


He was as good a moralist as a man can be'who regards the ultimate foundations of 
morality as placed beyond the reach of speculation, ‘We know we are free, and 
there’s an end on’t,’ is his answer to the great metaphysical difficulty. He‘ refutes’ 
Berkeley by kicking a stone. He thinks that Hume is a mere trifler, who has taken 
to ‘milking the bull’ by way of variety. He laughs effectually at Soame Jenyns’s 
explanation of the origin of evil; but leaves the question as practically insoluble 
without troubling himself as to why it is insoluble, or what consequences may follow 
from its insolubility. ... Indifference to speculation generates a hearty contempt 
for all theories. He has too firma grasp of facts to care for the dreams of fanciful 
Utopians; his emotions are too massive and rigid to be easily excited by enthusiasts. 
He ridicules the prevailing cry against corruption. The world is bad enough in all 
conscience, but it will dono good to exaggerate or to whine. He has no sympathy 


* History of Thought in the Eighteenth Century, vol. ii. p. 369, 
+ By this is meant, of course, the faith of those Liberals who are bold enough to 
push their principles to their extreme logical consequences. 
¢ Wistory of Thought in the Eighteenth Century, vol. ii. p. 130. 
§ /bid, vol. ii. p. 331. 
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with believers in the speedy advent of a millennium. The evils under which creation 
groans have their causes in a region far beyond the powers of constitution-mongers 
and political agitators. 


How small of all that human hearts endure 
That part which laws or kings can cause or cure! 


These words sum up his political theory. Subordination is the first necessity of 
man, whether in politics or religion. To what particular form of creed or constitution 
men are to submit is a matter of secondary importance. No mere shifting of the 
superficial arrangements of society will seriously affect the condition of mankind. 
Starvation, poverty, and disease are evils beyond the reach of a Wilkes or a Rousseau. 
Stick to the facts and laugh at fine phrases. Clear your mind of cant. Work and 
don’t whine. Hold fast by established order, and resist anarchy as you would the 
devil. . . . The stubborn adherence of Johnson, and such men as Johnson, to solid 
fact, and to their unreasonable contempt for philosophy, goes far to explain how it came to 


pass that England avoided the catastrophe of a revolution.* 

I think all admirers of Johnson will admit that this is, up to a 
certain point, a very fair—nay, a generous and even sympathetic 
estimate of his merits; and yet it fails radically to describe his 
intellectual position. Johnson was not “indifferent to specula- 
tion”; he had not an ‘unreasonable contempt for philosophy.” 
Dialectic and argument were the intellectual food on which he 
lived, and many passages in Boswell’s Life show the surprise 
which he excited in company by the precision and lucidity with 
which he discoursed without preparation on subjects that he could 
only have mastered by habits of hard thinking. He felt, however, 
an indifference—indeed, a dislike—for reasoning which had no bear- 
ing on conduct. His “ refutation” of Berkeley was, of course, only 
humorous ; but the hair-splitting of. the disputants about free-will 
and necessity vexed him by its futility. Such speculation, he 
allowed, might beguile the misery of lost angels. 

Others apart sat on a hill retired 

In thoughts more elevate, and reasoned high 

Of Providence, Fore-knowledge, Fate, and Will, 

Fixed fate, free-will, fore-knowledge absolute, 

And found no end in wandering mazes lost. 
But he himself, an actor in human life, knowing that every 
man has, in practice, a capacity of choice, held that practically 
it does not signify two straws whether or not we are free in a 
metaphysical sense. 

When, therefore, Mr. Stephen argues that Johnson was “as 
good a moralist as a man can be who regards the ultimate foun- 
dations of morality as placed beyond the reach of speculation,” 
he fails to do justice to the real meaning of that intellectual scep- 
ticism which is the groundwork of the Conservative principle. 
Johnson did not submit himself to the religious sanction of morality 
because he had not troubled himself to think on the matter, but 
because, having thought on it persistently, he had come to the 


* History of English Thought in the Eighteenth Century, vol. ii. p. 375. 
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conclusion that it was in vain to hope to reach the “ultimate 
foundations ” by the light of reason. In this he was but reiterating 
the conclusions of one of the wittiest of heathen authors. After 
Lucian, in his own inimitable manner, has made the sceptic in his 
dialogue convince the earnest enquirer, Hermotimus, of the vain 


pretensions of the philosophical sects, he offers him some sarcastic 
consolation : 


Why should you cry, my friend? There is true wisdom, I think, in Msop's old 
fable, in which he describes a man sitting on the shore close to the sea, counting the 
waves, and angry and vexed when he failed, till at last the fox came and stood by 
him, and said: “ Why trouble yourself, my good sir, about those that are gone, when 
you might leave them and begin to count those that are to come?” In the same way, 
you, since you have made up your mind to it, will do better for the future by deter- 
mining to lead a common-sense life; you will mix with the world, avoiding all 
eccentric and extravagant hopes, and if you are wise you won’t be ashamed, old as you 
are, of making your recantation, and coming back to the better way.* 


If this reasoning was effective in the second century, much more 
should it be so in the nineteenth. Men by their nature are 
impelled to action, and they require a moral guide for their feet. 
To wait, with our short lives, till reason has discovered the 
absolute moral law, would involve us in the dilemma of abstain- 
ing from action (which is an impossibility), or of acting without 
any rule of conduct. Reason bids us, then, seeing as we do 


“through a glass darkly,” to follow the immediate dictates of 
common sense, conscience, and revelation. 

Johnson was, in fact, in one sense a pessimist. He was deeply 
impressed with the enduring nature of evil; all attempts to recon- 
cile its existence with the moral attributes of God, seemed to him 
shallow and ridiculous. He recognised, too, its ineradicable 
existence in human nature. If St. Paul was only giving expres- 
sion to man’s universal experience when he cried, ‘‘ When I would 
do good evil is present with me,” how inadequate for moral pur- 
poses seem all the investigations. of the Garden, the Porch, and 
the Academy! The hesitation between virtuous and vicious con- 
duct which is seen to be common to mankind has its roots in the 
nature of things. 


“To a man,” says Johnson, speaking of such wavering between good and evil, 
“not versed in the living world, but accustomed to judge only by speculative 
reason, it is scarcely credible that anyone should be in this state of indifference, 
or stand undetermined and unengaged, ready to follow the first call 1o either side. 
It seems certain that either a man must believe that virtue will make him happy, 
and resolve therefore to be virtuous, or think that he may be happy without 
virtue, and therefore cast off all care but for his present interest. It seems impossi- 
ble that conviction should be on one side, and practice on the other, and that he 
who has seen the right way should volnntarily shut his eyes that he may quit it with 
more tranquillity. Yet all these absurdities are every hour to be found; the wisest 
and best men deviate from known and acknowledged duties by inadvertency or 


* Lucian. “ Hermotimus.” 
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surprise, and most are good no longer than while temptation is away, than while 
their passions are without excitements, and their opinions free from the counteraction 
of any other motive.” * 


If this be a just description of human nature, Johnson had 
surely some warrant in regarding “the ultimate foundations of 
morality as placed beyond the reach of speculation.” 

Again, Mr. Stephen is, I think, inaccurate in his analysis of 
Johnson’s political Toryism. 


“ He was,” we are told, “an embodiment of sturdy prejudice, or, in other words, of 
staunch beliefs which had survived their logical justification. The depth and massive- 
ness of his character redeem his opinions from contempt. .. . ‘In sovereignty,’ he 
says, ‘there are no gradations.’ There must, in every society, be some power or 
other from which there is no appeal, which admits no restriction, which pervades the 
whole mass of the community, regulates and adjusts all subordination, enacts laws or 
repeals them, creates or annuls judicatures, extends or contracts privileges, exempts 
itself from question or control, and bounded only by physical necessity.’ That is 
Johnson’s whole political theory. Subordination, as he constantly asserts, is an 
essential condition of human happiness. The appeal to the rights of man was a piece 
of sickly sentimentalism. Rousseau ought to be transported. All Whiggism is 
detestable, because it implies the negation of all principles. The first Whig was the 
devil.” + 


It is always easy to make opinions seem ridiculous by separating 
them from their context. The sayings of Johnson, quoted in the 


three last sentences of the above extract were epigrams or paradoxes 
struck out in the heat of conversation, and must not be judged in 
too matter-of-fact a temper. The passage selected as representing 
‘‘ Johnson’s whole political theory,” is, in reality, only a declaration 
—issued as a counter-blast to the American declaration of the 
rights of man—of the rights of constituted authority, which he 
regarded as the key-stone of society. His political opinions were far 
from being mere obsolete and inherited prejudices. Whether right 
or wrong, they were the product of his philosophical pessimism, and 
of the scepticism which naturally flowed from it. _Man—such was 
his chain of reasoning—is made to live in society; society cannot 
be held together without authority, nor can it be made more perfect 
than the imperfect nature of the individuals who compose it; the 
man, therefore, who seeks to over-turn authority in the hope of 
bettering society, however he may call himself a philosopher, is a 
knave or a fool. Here, again, we have a principle which is, in effect, 
the foundation-stone of Toryism, and which comes to this, that in 
all purely human affairs, religion, experience, and common-sense 
are to be trusted in preference to the conclusions, be they ever so 
scientific in appearance, of abstract speculation. 

To refute this principle of Toryism it is, I think, incumbent on 
the philosophical Liberal to prove, either that the power of evil has 


* Rambler, No. 70. 
+ History of English Thought in the Eighteenth Century. Vol ii. p. 207. 
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sensibly diminished, or that man himself is constantly acquiring 
such added powers of resisting it, as will enable him to dispense 
with supernatural aid. If he declines to grapple with the problem 
presented to him in this form, he only betrays his own intellectual 
incapacity by treating Toryism de haut en bas; for even supposing 
that some day ‘“‘ we shall unravel the laws of growth of the social 
organism, and determine the conditions of its health or disease,” that 
will not help us unless we also discover how to act in obedience to the 
law. The moral difficulty has always lain, as Ovid told us long ago, 
less in the reason than the will: ‘‘ Video meliora proboque, deteriora 
sequor.” The Christian religion provides a remedy for this 
spiritual impotence, which multitudes in all ages since it was first 
proclaimed have found effectual ; if this be founded on a delusion, 
what moral force has yet discovered itself to the “science of 
sociology,” that can drive men with strong compulsion into paths 
which they acknowledge to be right, even while they shrink from 
pursuing them ? 

I believe that there are but two formal schools of modern thought, 
which, avowedly discarding theology, have influenced the actions of 
considerable numbers of men, the Utilitarians and the Positivists ; 
and I cannot think that either of these will help society far towards 
the goal which Mr. Stephen indicates. The Utilitarians seem to 
fall as far below the aspirations of human nature, as the Positivists 
soar above its capacities. The former practically ignore the spiritual 
part of man, they make no provision for the instincts of honour 
and imagination, or for the promptings of devotion and self-sacrifice. 
Much more generous and elevated, no doubt, are the motives of virtu- 
ous action urged by the disciples of Comte ; but they have borrowed 
them one and all from the doctrines of Christianity, and have even 
recommended them to the imagination by a ritual and ceremonial 
copied immediately from the Roman Catholic Church. To insist as 
strongly as the Christian Church on the duty of self-sacrifice, and yet 
to deny the validity of such principles as the fear and love of God 
and the expectation of immortality, which render the conception of 
such a duty intelligible to human nature, seems like mockery in 
those who start with the assumption that the age of theology is 
dead. 

Perhaps the most practical proof of the impotence of these 
modern Stoics and Epicureans is the aversion they inspired in the 
most famous English philosopher of our times, who had himself 
abandoned the doctrines of traditional Christianity. To Carlyle 
the name of Bentham was as hateful as that of Rousseau was to 
Johnson. And, indeed, the attitude of Carlyle towards the prophets 
of Liberalism is the more suggestive for our present purpose, because 
in many points his position presents a striking superficial resem- 
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blance to that of Johnson. Each was recognised by his con- 
temporaries as the representative moralist of his age. Both were 
pessimists, though in very different senses of the word; both 
insisted on the necessity of authority and subordination ; both 
expressed themselves in characteristic styles that have left their 
mark on our language. They resembled each other, too, in their 
common disregard of social forms and conventions. If Johnson 
was haunted by a morbid melancholy, Carlyle was a prey to chronic 
dyspepsia. But the similarity after all does not extend beyond 
the surface. Johnson’s pessimism proceeded from his views of the 
corruption of human nature; Carlyle’s from his discontent with 
the state of society. Johnson was ready to submit himself to 
constituted authority, Carlyle only to the absolute rule of 
“heroes”; the former was a Tory and a legitimist—the latter 
called himself a “speculative Radical”; the one accepted the 
doctrines of Arminian theology in which he had been bred—the 
other, rejecting the purely religious side of his Calvinistic 
training, remained to the last under the influence of its neces- 
sarian philosophy; the one loved every form of conversation and 
society, the other withdrew himself from active life in proud and 
gloomy isolation. 

What makes the contrast between the two still more interesting 
and instructive is that Carlyle was always strongly attracted 
towards Johnson’s character, and was inclined to impute the 
wrongheadedness (for so he considered it) of his pessimism to the 


evil influences of his age. Here is his view of the eighteenth 
century 


“‘ The Eighteenth,” says he, “ was a Sceptical century; in which little word there is 
a whole Pandora’s Box of Miseries. Scepticism means not intellectual Doubt alone, 
but moral Doubt; all sorts of infidelity, insincerity, spiritual paralysis. Perhaps in 
few centuries that one could specify since the world began, was a life of Heroism more 
difficult fora man. That was not an Age of Faith—an Age of Heroes! The very 
possibility of Heroism had been, as it were, formally abnegated in the minds of all. 
Heroism was gone forever; Triviality, Formalism, and Commonplace were come 
forever. The ‘ age of miracles’ had been, or perhaps had not been, but it was not any 
longer. An effete world; wherein Wonder, Greatness, Godhood could not now dwell— 
in one word, a godless world.”* 


I have already said something about what I conceive to be the 
real meaning of Johnson’s scepticism; but its significance will 
become more apparent if we recall the two fictions in which 
Johnson and Carlyle embodied their respective beliefs. Rasselas 
has, perhaps, in our time but few readers, and yet there is a strange 
and enduring interest in the story of the prince who escaped from 
the tedium of the Happy Valley to seek for happiness in active 


* Hero Worship, Lecture v.,‘The Hero as Man of Letters: Johnson, Rousseau, 
Burns.’ 
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life, and who, after vainly endeavouring to decide which of all the 
conditions of humanity was attended with the fewest drawbacks, 
voluntarily returned to his existence of inaction in Abyssinia. In 
this tale—which ends, to use Johnson’s characteristic phrase, 
with “a conclusion in which nothing is concluded ”—the moral 
seems to be that, involved as our life is in evil and contradiction, 
we ought to do the work that is brought to our hand without 
attempting to pry into the mysterious decrees of the Almighty. 

This was not enough for Carlyle. Sartor Resartus contains no 
view of human nature as a whole. It is the history of the 
development of an individual soul which eventually triumphs 
over the evil sceptical influences that Carlyle asserts to have eaten 
into the life of the eighteenth century. Teufelsdrock, the hero, 
dissatisfied with all traditional beliefs, sets out in life determined 
to discover Truth for himself, and is depicted as passing through 
the manifold stormy phases of Romance, Friendship, Love, 
Sorrow, Doubt, and Despair, till he arrives at what is called The 
Centre of Indifference. All these tossings to and fro of a mind 
driven from the moorings of tradition are described with great 
power, humour, and pathos; and it is undoubtedly this part of 
the volume which has arrested the imagination of many in our 
own times who have passed through similar experiences. But, 
for our present purpose, the really important part of the book is 
the chapter called “The Everlasting Yea,” in which Carlyle 
flatters himself that he has brought his hero safely into port. 
Listen to his statement of the problem :— 

The Professor says, he here first got eye on the Knot that had been strangling him, 
and straightway could unfasten it, and was free. “A vain interminable controversy,” 
writes he, “touching what is at present called Origin of Evil, or some such thing, 
arises in every soul, since the beginning of the world; and in every soul that would 
pass from idle Suffering into actual Endeavouring must first be put an end to. The 
most, in our time, have to go content with a simple incomplete enough Suppression of 
this controversy ; to a few some Solution of it is indispensable.* 

Very well; the problem is here very fairly stated; Johnson 
was content to “‘suppress the controversy.” What “ solution” of 
it has Carlyle to offer ? 

Man’s Unhappiness, as I construe, comes of his Greatness ; it is because there is an 
Infinite in him, which with all his cunning he cannot quite bury under the finite. 

Surely, no! Why should Unhappiness necessarily proceed from 
Greatness? From a sense of fallen Greatness it may, and hence 
the profound observation of Pascal: ‘‘ La grandeur de l’homme 
est si visible qu’elle se tire méme de sa misére. Car ce qui est 
nature aux animaux, nous !’appelons misére en l’homme, par ou 
nous reconnaissons que sa nature étant aujourd’hui pareille a celle 


* Sartor Resartus, book ii. chap. 9. 
+ Ibid 
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des animaux, il est déchu d’une meilleure nature qui lui 
propre autrefois.”* 
As to Happiness : 


“The whim we have of Happiness,” says Carlyle, “is somewhat thus. By certain 
valuations, and averages, of our own striking, we come upon some sort of average 
terrestrial lot ; this we fancy belongs to us by nature, and of indefeasible right. It is 
simple payment of our wages, of our deserts; requires neither thanks nor com- 
plaints ; only such overplus as there may be do we account Happiness; any deficit 
again is Misery.” 


What human being ever yet really thought of happiness in this 
conscious way? We desire Happiness because our nature obliges 
us. We are never completely happy because, when we have 
attained the object of desire, our spiritual horizon has shifted ; yet 
in hope we still conceive of perfect happiness, though our thoughts 
of it can find rest only in the ideas of God and Immortality. 
“‘ For we are saved by hope: but hope that is seen is not hope: for 
what a man seeth, why doth he yet hope for?” Carlyle’s assump- 
tion that the craving is purely material, though necessary for the 
support of his own theory, is contradicted by all human experience. 

Having, however, once decided that the desire for Happiness is 
of the earth earthy, it is, of course, easy for him to conclude that 
it can be trampled under foot by what is spiritual in man, and 
we are accordingly mocked by a number of precepts as flattering 
to human pride, and as inaccessible to human power, as any of the 
maxims of Zeno or Epictetus. 


Make thy claim of wages a zero, then; thou hast the world under thy feet. Well 
did the wisest of our time write: “It is only with Renunciation (£ntsagen) that life, 
properly speaking, can be said to begin.” 

Es leuchtet mir ein, I see a glimpse of it! there is in man a Higher than love of 
Happiness ; he can do without Happiness and instead thereof find Blessedness ! $ 


What is really remarkable about these utterances is the evidently 
unfaltering belief of the writer that he is revealing to the world a 
long hidden truth. And yet the doctrine of Renunciation had been 
learned by Carlyle at his mother’s knees, though in her simple 
teaching it was made intelligible by the promises that accompanied 
it: “‘ Everyone that hath forsaken houses, or brethren, or sisters, 
or father, or mother, or wife, or children, or lands, for my 
name’s sake, shall receive an hundredfold, and shall inherit 
everlasting life.” And as to the distinction between Happiness and 
Blessedness, we have only to turn to the Sermon on the Mount to 
see how the nature of Beatitude was impressed on men by Him 
** who knew what was in Man.” 


* Pensées, chapter ii., 8 
t Sartor Resartus, book ii. chap. 9. 
Lbid. 
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Or, again : 


“ Small is it,” says Teufelsdréck, “ that thou canst trample the Earth with its injuries 
under thy feet, as old Greek Zeno trained thee: thou canst love the earth while it 
injures thee, and even because it injures thee; for this a greater than Zeno was needed, 
and He too was sent. Knowest thou that “ Worship of Sorrow”? * 


But why dwell on this as a new discovery, when for nineteen 
centuries the truth has been expressed, however little apprehended, 
in the mystery of the Incarnation and the Atonement? Surely it 
is a singular proof of mental hallucination to suppose that a doc- 
trine which has brought comfort or resignation to the poor, the 
weak, the suffering, and the persecuted in all ages, when believed 
in as the word of a living God, should strike the world with the 
force of a new revelation when presented to it stripped of its Divine 
sanction, and disguised under the form of Mystical Philosophy. The 
same allegorising device is repeated in several passages where Teu- 
felsdréck applies the names of moods or incidents universally 
familiar in their religious application—such as Baptism, Conver- 
sion, Temptation in the Wilderness—to the purely intellectual 
struggles of his own mind. All this, if it proves anything, seems 
to prove that, so far from theology having ceased to exercise a 
vital influence in the world, those who hope to reach by reason 
the “ ultimate foundations” of morality, are obliged instinctively to 
fall back for support on religion. 

But, after all, the really important question is, What influence 
can this Transcendental Belief exercise upon men’s actions ? 
Carlyle admits this. ‘‘ Conviction,” says he, “‘ were it never so 
excellent, is worthless till it convert itself into conduct”; 
and he insists as vigorously as Johnson himself on the im- 
perative necessity of action. It would be, perhaps, uncharitable 
to apply rigidly Carlyle’s standard of morality to his private life. 
Enough if those who read his Reminiscences recall the warn- 
ing of Imlac the poet to Rasselas, when the Prince, after 
listening to the teaching of a philosopher, imagined that he 
had found an infallible guide of conduct: “Be not too hasty 
to trust or to admire the teachers of morality: they discourse 
like angels, but they live like men.”+ Considering, however, 
the extraordinary moral heights which Carlyle, in conception at 
all events, imagined himself to have reached, and the scorn with 
which he looked down on the “ sceptical” attitude of poor Johnson 
and his eighteenth century, it is as just as it is instructive to con- 
trast the social, benevolent, and humane disposition of the common- 
sense pessimist, with the querulous and cynical isolation of his 
Transcendental critic. 


* Sartor Resartus, book ii. chap. 9. 
+ Rasselas, chap. xviii. 
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But it is, perhaps, more legitimate to observe the effect of Car- 
lyle’s theory of morality upon his social and political opinions ? 
One would have naturally supposed that having attained to a state 
of monastic Perfection, he would have let the world and all its 
works go by; and, indeed, it is evident from his Reminiscences that 
this was the mode in which he delighted to conceive of his own 
existence :— 

“This year,” he says, “I found that I had conquered all my scepticism, agonising 
doubtings, fearful wrestlings with the foul, vile, and soul-murdering Mud-Gods of my 
epoch ; had escaped as from a worse than Tartarus with all its Phlegethons and Stygian 
quagmires, and was emerging free in spirit into the eternal blue of ether, where, blessed 
be heaven! I have for the spiritual part ever since lived, looking down upon the welter- 
ings of my poor fellow-creatures in such multitudes and millions still stuck in that fatal 
element, and have had no concern whatever in their Puseyisms, Ritualisms, metaphysical 
controversies, and cobwebberies, and no feeling of my own except honest silent pity and 
contempt for the serious or religious part of them, and occasional indignation for the 
poor world’s sake, at the frivolous, secular, and impious part, with their universal 
suffrages, their nigger emancipations, sluggard and scoundrel Protection Societies, and 
* unexampled prosperities’ for the time being! What my pious joy and gratitude then 
was, let the pious soul figure. Ina fine and veritable sense, I, poor, obscure, without 
outlook, almost without worldly hope, had become independent of the world. What was 
death itself, from the world, to what I had come through? I understood well what the 
old Christian people meant by ‘conversion, by God’s infinite mercy to them. I had, in 
effect, gained an immense victory, and for a number of years had, in spite of nerves and 
chagrins, a constant inward happiness that was quite royal and supreme, in which all 
temporal evil was transient and insignificant, and which essentially remains with me 
still, though far oftener eclipsed, and lying deeper down than these.”* 


It would be difficult even in Rousseau’s Confessions to find a 
more vivid illustration of our natural proneness to self-deception 
than this passage. That a man should complacently record a 
mental state, which he evidently considers one of serene philo- 
sophical superiority, in language which clearly discloses to his 
readers a mind agitated by envy, spleen, and disappointment, is 
surely a very remarkable illustration of Johnson’s view of human 
nature as set forth in the passage of the Rambler which I have 
previously quoted. 

In the sphere of politics his Transcendental moralising naturally 
led him still further astray. His view of man and society being 
purely intellectual, he seems to have believed that evil proceeded 
rather from neglect of truth than from the perversion of the will. 
His philosophy taught him that the indwelling Spirit of the 
Universe was constantly embodying itself in ever-varying out- 
ward forms, and that men clung with superstitious veneration 
to these forms long after the animating life and energy had 
left them for other channels. Hence men in old societies were, 
he thought, always under the temptation to lead false and 
conventional lives, from which they could only be delivered by 


* Reminiscences, vol. i. p. 287 
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being brought to a knowledge of the truth. Society appeared 
to him rotten, and he was quite willing that it should be 
destroyed :— 


Thus is Teufelsdréck content that old sick society should be deliberately burnt (alas 
with quite other fuel than spice-wood), in the faith that she is a Phenix; and that a 
new heaven-born young one will rise out of her ashes.* 


What sort of a Phoenix? we naturally ask. Liberals have their 
answer, no doubt, in the shape of the various systems which 
Materialists, Utilitarians, Positivists, and other sects have evolved 
from their imaginations ; but these the Transcendentalist treats with 
a contempt far more ruthless than he exhibits for the beliefs of 
Toryism. Yet, if a humble Tory enquirer had knocked at the door 
of the Chelsea philosopher, to ask him for practical guidance, he 
would have taken little for his pains. He would probably have 
been told, in the first place, to go about his wretched business and 
look for Truth. If he meekly replied that this was precisely what 
he wished to find, but that it seemed to him a difficult matter, he 
would perhaps have been called ‘a grovelling sceptic” ; after 
which ‘the master” might have vouchsafed the intimation that 
his only chance was to get himself to worship heroes. And, sup- 
posing that he had still the hardihood to ask by what mark he was 
to know a hero, the door would have been slammed in his face, 
with the reply that a hero is one who has discovered and has acted 
on the truth! Such is the circle in which Carlyle’s reasoning 
perpetually revolves; so that, when divested of their graphic 
wildness of expression, his sermons are singularly devoid of 
substance. Philanthropy is little better than cant. Avoid stump- 
oratory and cultivate silence. Constitutional Government is a 
rotten system of Red Tape, which can only be reformed by getting 
Able Men in Downing Street. Parliament has become an unreality: 
its functions have been absorbed by the Press. Hudson’s statue is 
a comment on modern Christianity. 

O God, giver of light, hater of Darkness, of Hypocrisy, and of Cowardice, how long, 
how long! For two whole centuries now it lasts. Themen whom God has made, whole 
nations and generations of them, are steeped in Hypocrisy from their birth upwards ; 
taught that external varnish is the chief duty of man; that the vice which is the 
deepest in Gehenna is the virtue highest in Heaven.t 

On this string the author of Latter Day Pamphlets is perpetu- 
ally harping, and while Tories will not be slow to recognise 
the force of much of his satire and invective against the 
theories of Liberalism, Liberals must perforce admit that, as 
an effort of constructive social philosophy, his work contributes 
remarkably little to the ‘‘ solution’’ of the ‘ interminable con- 
troversy.”” What is the reason? It is simple enough. Like all 


* Sartor Resartus, book iii. chap. v. 
+ Latter Day Pamphlets, No. vii., “ Hudson’s Statue.” 
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Liberal philosophers since the days of Rousseau, Carlyle left man’s 
nature out of his calculations. He regarded evil as a power 
external to man, and existing solely in circumstances ; and he con- 
cluded that, if men could only get to sce the facts and verities of 
nature, the divine capacity that was in them would enable them to 
overcome the evil outside them. Hence all his invectives are 
directed against his age, against the institutions, the customs, and 
the beliefs of society, not against the vices of individuals. His 
pride—as is so commonly the case with philosophers—forbade him 
to admit that evil is mixed in the nature of man as well as in the 
nature of things, and that self-deception and self-love are con- 
stantly conspiring in the heart of every man to blind him to the 
plainest warnings of duty and common sense. 

Johnson, on the contrary, clearly recognised the fact. This was 
the main reason of his pessimism : 


How small of all that human hearts endure, 
That part which laws or kings can cause or cure! 


If this be true, no kind of Reform will be of much avail which 
does not take for its starting-point the reform of ourselves. 
Rightly understood, it seems to me that this principle is the 
foundation, not only of Toryism, but of Liberty itself. 

For it would be quite erroneous to suppose that Johnson’s 
moral code leads either to submission to tyranny or to Oriental 
fatalism. No man valued liberty more highly, or was more 
persistent in urging the active performance of duty. So far from 
being indifferent to public morality, he thought that, if each man 
would strive to amend his own nature, the sum of evil in the world 
might be largely diminished. 

“Government,” says he in his pamphlet on the Falkland Islands, “ will not, perhaps, 
soon arrive at such purity and excellence, but that some connivance, at least, will be 
indulged to the triumphant robber and successful cheat. He that brings wealth home 
is seldom interrogated by what means it was obtained. This, however, is one of the 
modes of corruption with which mankind ought always to struggle, and which they may 
in time hope to overcome. There is reason to expect that, as the world is more 
enlightened, policy and morality will at last be reconciled, and that nations will learn 
not to do what they would not suffer.” 

Let the reader compare this sober and manly hopefulness with 
Carlyle’s wild rhapsodies about “old sick society,” and “ whole 
nations and generations of men stupid in hypocrisy from their 
birth upwards,” and he will have a fair notion of the difference 
between the Radical and the Conservative forecasts of human pro- 
gress. For what sort of a society is it that the “‘ Speculative 
Radicals” are content to see burned? Let Burke, the best repre- 
sentative of Conservatism, describe it for us :— 

So tenacious are we of our old ecclesiastical modes and fashions of institution, that 
very little alteration has been made in them since the fourteenth or fifteenth centuries; 
adhering in this particular, as in all else, to our old settled maxim, never entirely 
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nor at once to depart from antiquity. We found these institutions, on the whole, 
favourable to morality and discipline, and we thought they were susceptible of amend- 
ment without altering the ground. We thought they were capable of receiving and 
meliorating, and, above all, of preserving, the accessories of science and literature as 
the order of Providence should successively produce them. And, after all, with this 
Gothic and Monkish education (for such it is in the groundwork), we may put in our 
claims to as ample and early a share in all the improvements in science, in arts, and in 
literature which have illuminated the modern world, as any other nation in Europe; 
we think one main cause of this improvement was our not despising the patrimony of 
knowledge which was left us by our forefathers.* 

This noble historic structure, this mixture of monarchy, aris- 
tocracy, and democracy, this union of Church and State, this 
harmony of social opposites, may perish of internal decay; its 
manners may grow debased, its public spirit may be smothered in 
the vulgar struggle for money-getting ; but no one may dare to say 
that it has not still the choice and capacity of self-development. 
But destroy the continuity of its life in the hope of regenerating 
‘* old sick society ” by means of the abolition of the hereditary parts 
of the Constitution, the disestablishment of the Church, the 
nationalisation of the land, and what is the prospect of our ever 
seeing such a fabric again ? 

The strength of the Conservative cause, then, on its purely 
empirical side, is, I think, undeniable. But it has another, and, 
perhaps, even a stronger side. In the first number of this Review 
I ventured to inquire how far Conservatives might march in com- 
pany with the principle of Evolution, both in matters artistic and 
political. As far as the name Evolution is used to imply— 
as it often is—that the human race is being impelled, whether 
it will or no, towards an ultimate goal of Perfection, I do not 
see how anyone who considers human nature in general, or 
his own nature in particular, can commit himself to such a 
belief. On the other hand, we are all conscious of an impulse 
towards good, and the history of politics, art, and literature shows 
what great, though gradual, advances in this direction have been 
made in particular societies by faithful attention to the continuity of 
experience. If this principle be admitted, it will, I think, tell with 
great force against those who fancy that theology has lost its vital 
power. One of the most singular characteristics in modern philo- 
sophy is the instinct which causes its professors—as in the cases of 
Comte and Carlyle—to fall back for the motives of morality on Chris- 
tian doctrine. And yet, with strange inconsistency, they rebel against 
the prescriptions of the Christian faith. Surely, on the most 
approved principles of Evolution, their attitude towards Christianity 
is both unreasonable and unscientific. They themselves would be 
the first to allow that every other class of our perceptions is the 
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product of ancient physical and social forces of which it is impos- 
sible for us to discern the origin, and that the greater part of our 
actions are determined by instinct and authority. Why, then, 
should they question the sanction of those laws which at the same 
time they acknowledge themselves bound to obey? Mr. Stephen, 
speaking of Butler’s view of Conscience, says that “ his error lay in 
the assumption that because the instinct which moved him so 
deeply was unexplained it was therefore supernatural.” * But is it 
more unreasonable to assign a supernatural origin to the law of 
conscience than to the law of gravity? Is one more explicable 
than the other? In every Christian society even those who reject 
the historical evidence of Christianity instinctively bow to the 
authority of conscience. That conscience has been formed upon 
a continuous theological tradition of stupendous antiquity; to seek 
to destroy these foundations in the vain hope of rebuilding morality 
on what Carlyle calls the ‘rock basis” of Absolute Truth, is a 
chimera springing out of the vanity of human nature. ‘ Nous 
bralons de désir de trouver un assiette ferme et un derniére base 
constante, pour y édifier un tour qui s’éléve a l’infini, mais tout 
notre fondement craque, et la terre s’ouvre jusqu’aux abimes.” 


Joun Courrnore. 


* History of English Thought in the Eighteenth Century, vol. ii. p. 53. 
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In granting the Ameer Abdurrahman an annual subsidy, the 
Government of Mr. Gladstone and Lord Ripon has made a remark- 
able concession to those who have consistently held that there is 
need for an active policy in Afghanistan; and it will now be im- 
possible for Liberals to declare in the future, as some of their 
ablest spokesmen on the subject have protested in the past, that all 
we have to do for the defence of our Eastern Empire is to remain 
on the wrong side of the Suleiman, and to guard the line of the 
Indus. It might be amusing, but it could serve no useful purpose, 
to dwell on the many inconsistencies which the present decision to 
grant the Ameer a fixed and regular subsidy reveals with past 
declarations of policy both under the responsibilities of office, and 
when expressed in the warm and unfettered language of opposition. 
We shall prefer to keep in view the practical object of showing to 
what Liberal Statesmen and Ministers have now bound themselves 
without the least outside pressure, and how far they have, of their 
own free will, accepted the obligation of assisting towards the main- 
tenance of peace in Afghanistan, and of retaining for the Govern- 
ment of India a predominance of influence in the Cabul Durbar. 
Mr. Gladstone, in his reply to Sir Stafford Northcote during the 
debate on the Affirmation Bill, said, with a certain degree of 
asperity, that the leader of the opposition ‘‘appeared to glance 
with censure at the payment of a subvention to the Ameer.” What 
Sir Stafford Northcote had really said was, that it was unprece- 
dented to grant so large a sum, or any regular subsidy at all, 
without a treaty or arrangement imposing some equivalent condi- 
tions on the Ameer, and that, consequently, it was a matter for 
explanation ; and Sir Stafford was, of course, perfectly correct. 
The Premier then went on to say that “this proceeding was not 
without parallel and example,” and that ‘the names of two. 
Governor-Generals who are remembered in India with honour and 
gratitude, Lord Lawrence and Lord Mayo, are likewise associated 
with the rendering of pecuniary assistance to the Ameers of Afghan- 
istan.” Pecuniary assistance, yes; a fixed annual subsidy, never. 
And this distinction is of the very first importance, because Mr. 
Gladstone’s own Government, on more than one occasion, forbade 
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in the most peremptory manner the granting of a regular subsidy 
when the Viceroy of the time seemed half disposed to sanction 
some measure of the kind. The Duke of Argyll remonstrated with 
Lord Mayo in 1869 for what he thought were excessive concessions 
to Shere Ali, but, on that Viceroy explaining his policy, the Duke 
expressed his approval in the strongest terms. It was then laid 
down that the Ameer was to have none of the following things. 
“‘No treaty, no fixed subsidy, no European troops, officers, or resi- 
dents, no dynastic pledges.” Lord Lawrence himself opposed, at 
all times, and to the last, the idea of a fixed subsidy. Money gifts, 
varying in their amount, and fluctuating as to their times of pay- 
ment, were, he maintained, to be preferred in every respect; and 
Liberal statesmen adopted his opinion in this, as in every other 
matter connected with the foreign policy of India. But when Lord 
Lytton became Viceroy, there was a change in this as in other 
things. If there was less disposition to remain wedded to old con- 
victions, there was an increased desire to look the facts of the 
situation in the face, and to provide for its dangers; and so it not 
unnaturally happened that Lord Lytton desired to attach the 
Ameer to our side by means of a generous subvention. Lord 
Lawrence’s policy was to make gifts of money; Lord Lytton’s, to 
grant a fixed annual subsidy. In accordance with this change of 
view, the late Shere Ali was offered, during the negotiations at 
Peshawur in 1876-7, an annual subsidy of twelve lakhs of rupees. 
We know that those negotiations proved abortive, and that the 
attempt to establish a friendly understanding broke down. But the 
subject was renewed with better success in 1879, and the Ameer 
Yakoob Khan accepted as one of the terms of the treaty of 
Gandamak a fixed annual subsidy from the Indian Government, 
but of only half the amount that had been offered to his father. 
The policy of subsidising the Ameer with a fixed annual sum is 
therefore, beyond all doubt, the conception of Lord Lytton. That 
it forms one of the inseparable conditions of our exercising any 
influence in the affairs of an independent Afghanistan can hardly 
be disputed. A Liberal Government has, however, been compelled, 
reluctantly, no doubt, and after three years’ delay, to depart so far 
from the doctrines of Lord Lawrence, as to adopt a measure which 
he repeatedly opposed, and one, moreover, which will be perma- 
nently associated in history with the name of Lord Lytton. Nor 
ean it be long before it will find itself obliged to accept the 
remainder of a policy of which it has now borrowed one of the 
principal features. 

A fixed annual subsidy formed no part of “ masterly inactivity.” 
It was quite incompatible with it; and for a very simple reason. 
Lord Lawrence was not the man to object to a trifle, but he saw 
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very clearly that the conclusion of a close and definite arrange- 
ment with the Afghan Government, such as the payment of a 
regular subsidy must entail, would result in the despatch of English 
officers into Afghanistan to supervise the expenditure of Indian 
treasure. A fixed subsidy meant, in his time, and the present 
Viceroy, or his successor, will find that it still means, our having 
resident officers in the principal Afghan cities. Lord Lawrence’s 
own declaration to the Afghans still stands to express in the most 
emphatic manner its signification: “If we give you money and 
material, we must send officers to see that they are properly 
applied.” And if this supervision was the natural corollary of a 
subsidy many years ago, it will be found to be a great deal more 
necessary now that every charge on the revenue of India is scanned 
with the keenest and most exacting criticism both in that country 
and at home. Twelve lakhs of rupees are, even for India, not a 
very large amount; but that sum, paid regularly each year, can be 
shown to mount up, in the course of a little time, to no inconsider- 
able total. There will be a demand to know how it is being spent, 
and no confident declarations as to the continued tranquillity of 
Afghanistan will be sufficient to satisfy the desire to ascertain 
whether Abdurrahman is devoting his hundred thousand pounds 
per annum to something more useful to us, and more profitable to 
himself, than sweetmeats and wives. Mr. Gladstone repudiates 
the charge of his course in subsidising the Ameer being either 
novel or a departure from precedent; and to a certain extent he is 
right. He has the justification that he is following the policy of 
Lord Lytton; but, having abandoned the practice of Lord Lawrence, 
he will soon find himself compelled to accept the second half of the 
same policy, and to send English officers to Herat, and the other 
cities of Afghanistan, if not to Cabul itself. He will, no doubt, be 
able to fortify himself to this further departure from ‘ masterly 
inactivity” by recalling Lord Northbrook’s admission in September 
1873 (Afghan Blue Book, 1878, p. 110) that such a course “ would 
for many reasons be desirable.”’ 

No one will be disposed to deny that the Indian Government has, 
on the whole, taken a wise course in bestowing upon the Ameer 
this large subvention. It may prove the means of averting many 
dangers and troubles which seemed to threaten the tranquillity of 
his country; and the tranquillity of Afghanistan, if it does not of 
itself secure the objects of our policy, at least enables us to see 
how they are to be attained. The Ameer Abdurrahman has, 
moreover, earned some personal claim on our consideration, for he 
has unquestionably succeeded, under difficulties, in restoring the 
unity of the Afghan kingdom—the best form in which that state 
can be maintained and governed for our. interests, unless our 
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authority were to be much more vigorously exercised beyond the 
passes than there is any present likelihood of its being. Ab- 
durrahman, the ally of the sentimental school of politicians, has 
not attempted the vain task of governing the Afghans on what 
have been called “rose-water principles.” He has ruled as the 
essentially strong man, ever swift to strike, and slow to spare. 
But in Afghanistan the strong man is inevitably cruel, and 
Abdurrahman realises the character to the letter. His public 
enemies, and his private adversaries, have both felt the weight of 
his power and the implacability of his animosity. The soldier 
Mahomed Jan either stood too high in the estimation of his 
countrymen or held views too much opposed to the Ameer to 
breathe this upper air; and the dungeons of Cabul could relate a 
story of refined cruelty, unsurpassed in the records of crime. 
Ghilzai insurgents, the rebels of the frontier, the members of even 
his own branch of the Barakzai family, have experienced the 
severity of his resentment and the depths of his suspicion. He 
has placed his own person with some degree of security on the 
throne of the Afghans, and with the exception of his cousin Ishak, 
he has cleared the realm of all with either the capacity or the 
inclination to oppose his plans. With Ishak, once his staunchest 
lieutenant, but now his defiant Governor in Turkestan, he has still 
to square accounts, and the son and heir of the Ameer Azim may 
prove no insignificant opponent. But the welcome receipt of a 
supply of money from India will enable him to bring this question 
to a speedy issue; and we have no reason to suppose that 
Ishak has any means of resisting the trained and well-armed 
soldiers of his cousin. Enemies and rivals thus rise up without 
much warning, but as yet they have only served to show how well 
suited Abdurrahman is to his post, and that the Afghans have 
again obtained a ruler who understands their peculiarities, and 
who will not hesitate to employ the means that can alone secure 
their obedience and respect. We may marvel at the admiration of 
his humanitarian friends at home, yet we cannot deny that in 
Abdurrahman the unruly Afghans have a tyrant after their own 
heart. 

The necessities of the Ameer are the best argument that can be 
used in favour of his being subsidised ; but, while acquiescing in 
the policy, we are bound to recognise its cause. There is no 
question that Lord Ripon was only induced to assist the Ameer 
because he was well assured that he stood in immediate peril. 
There was no middle choice for him between witnessing the 
possible collapse of the settlement of 1881 and coming to the aid 
of the Afghan ruler with a supply of money sufficient to enable 
him to pay his army. What Abdurrahman feared was not the 
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appearance of some fresh competitor to the throne, but the 
paralysis of his own administration from want of funds; and 
the sources of information with which the timidity of the Govern- 
ment alone provides us leave us no room to adopt any other view 
of the situation save his own. It is consequently clear that, not- 
withstanding the large presents of money and arms granted to the 
Ameer during the first year of his residence at Cabul, and despite 
the fact that after an unchecked tide of success during three years 
he has restored the unity of the Afghan kingdom, he is still 
surrounded by difficulties and dangers of which we ourselves must 
remain ignorant. That he himself realises them is, of course, 
much in his favour, and improves his chances of success; but it 
does not alter the fact that his authority rests not on the esteem 
or devotion of his subjects, but on the skill with which he nicely 
balances their differences and plays off one section against the 
other. So long as he is able to pay and to keep in good humour 
the men he has attracted into his regiments, he will be secure 
against the open attempt of any rival who has yet revealed himself; 
but the employment of a mercenary force in the provinces is 
calculated to arouse opposition as well as to repress it. Something 
of this was seen the other day with the Shinwarris; and, warned 
by this experience, Abdurrahman will, in all probability, base his 
policy towards the powerful Durani and other tribes of the west 
on the safe precept of “‘ letting sleeping dogs lie.” 

While, therefore, we admit the prudence with which Abdurrahman 
has hitherto conducted his affairs, and also the serious inconvenience 
that would attend his overthrow, it would be unwise to assume 
that his power is better secured than it is. The fact that he has 
needed more pecuniary ass stance from us in three years than all 
his predecessors received during the whole period of our political 
connection with them, is of itself hardly a proof that he is either 
the strong or the popular ruler that has been too readily imagined. 
Yet it may fairly be said in his favour that he has succeeded in 
what seemed to be almost a hopeless task, restoring the unity of 
Afghanistan, while his military reputation was established by the 
discomfiture and flight into Persia of the would-be national 
champion, Ayoob Khan. This is far indeed from constituting a 
complete triumph for his cause, but it is probable that his chief 
anxiety is not so much for himself as for the prospects of his 
dynasty. His success is imperfect so long as he can feel no 
certainty as to transmitting his authority to his son; and the 
arrangements of the Indian Government depend not only on the 
continuance of his success, but of his life. It is only by making 
due regard for these facts and circumstances that it will be possible 
to form a just opinion as to the policy of subsidising the Ameer ; 
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and the more carefully they are weighed, the more strongly will 
the conviction come home to us that a subsidy, without the 
conditions which experience has shown should accompany it, is a 
doubtful experiment. 

No doubt there is something to be said in its favour if it is only 
to be regarded as a temporary measure, and as paving the way fora 
closer connection ; but there is nothing in the record of the present 
Government to justify the belief that this policy was adopted from 
any far-seeing motives of statesmanship. If it had been done 
with this intention there would have been a treaty, impressing upon 
the Ameer the favourable disposition of the English Government, 
and exacting from him in turn not concessions, but pledges as to 
his conduct. There has been nothing of the kind. Abdurrahman 
is free, practically speaking, to receive what diplomatic agents he 
may choose, and to entertain as many Russian visitors as he likes. 
That he does not do so is only because, as he reads the present 
situation, it seems to him to be unwise. The Government have 
conferred this annual subsidy upon him as much out of regard for 
their own reputation as from consideration of his embarrassments. 
They felt that to refuse him what he asked for in the early part of 
the present year, would be to imperil the arrangement which had kept 
things quiet in Afghanistan and given a seeming security to the 
Indian frontier. They could not deny the accuracy of the Ameer’s 
facts, because they had no sure means of knowing the truth; they 
were equally unable to tell him that he had done nothing to justify 
such lavish largesse on their part, for fear of offending him; and 
in their dilemma they could see no alternative save to concede 
him what he asked, flattering themselves that, even if the matter 
did not turn out well, the principle of monthly payments would 
save them from any serious loss. Compelled by the urgent repre- 
sentations of the Ameer to come to a sudden resolution, they forgot 
that they were introducing a new principle into their policy, and 
that they were proclaiming, as clearly as they could, that the time 
had gone by when it was possible to witness with equanimity 
Afghanistan a prey to internal disorder. The Afghan ruler was to 
be helped in the way that he asked, not to place his frontier in 
order against a foreign enemy, but to assert his authority over his 
own people. 

It is as little difficult to understand why the Indian Government 
complied with his request, as it is to realise for what reason it was 
made. But the wisdom of granting it without any conditions must 
remain a point on which opinions will differ, and which a favourable 
result can alone demonstrate ; for it cannot be contended that the 
mere possibility of ensuring the stability of Abdurrahman’s power is 
of itself a sufficient return for the granting of so large a sum out of 
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the Indian revenue, and for the suspension of all measures of vigi- 
lance on the further borders of Afghanistan. No one ever supposed 

in the past that the Afghan ruler could be taken definitely into 

our pay without requiring from him in return distinct pledges and 

guarantees. If it was desirable that his authority should be strong 

and effective, it was absolutely necessary that his sympathies should 

be firmly enlisted in the British alliance. The old formula ran, 

that the Ameer should only be strong in proportion as he was 
friendly. Until the extent to which Russian intrigue in the country 
had gone in the time of Shere Ali was revealed, it was possible to 
say that the Ameer’s sense of his own interests would always 
incline him to the side of the wealthier and less grasping Govern- 

ment; but the experience of the last six years should have made it 
plain that what was true under a former condition of things, has 
no longer any application to the existing circumstances. If the 
supervision of English officers and residents was necessary in the 
days of Dost Mahomed and his son, it is infinitely more needed 
now that Russia is so much nearer, and that no one affects to deny 
that the northern frontier of Afghanistan is open to her agents and 
traders. The Viceroy did not probably realise all the consequences 
of the important step he was taking when he gave the proposal his 
sanction during the summer ; but although he intended his action 
to stop with the granting of this pecuniary assistance, he must 
discover, before very long, that it will have either to be suspended, 
or to be enlarged into a general scheme of policy. 

Already it is becoming clear that the Ameer’s difficulties are far 
from being over ; they may indeed be only entering upon a fresh and 
fatal phase. Already there is less room than ever to believe that 
Russia is disposed to play a passive part in the affairs of Central 
Asia, and of Afghanistan in particular. We shall have to provide, 
therefore, for the necessities of a near present, as well as for the 
greater danger of a more remote future; and we may perceive in 
the military precautions adopted in British Beloochistan, and along 
the road to Candahar, the sign that a great advance in the opinions 
of responsible persons on Central Asian matters has taken 
place within the last two years. Scobeleff’s victory at Geok Tepe 
did more than vanquish the Turcomans; it overthrew the last 
bulwarks of ‘“‘ masterly inactivity.” Yet we cannot doubt that it 
is only with reluctance that the present Viceroy has adopted some 
of the vigour which is necessary to the maintenance of empire, and 
has provided both by diplomacy and by military preparations for the 
defence of those dependencies of India beyond the Indus which must 
continue toexpand. These half measures are the clearest testimony 
to the reality of the future peril, if they fail to provide the remedy 
that would inspire confidence and repel hostility. They cannot stand 
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by themselves. The Liberals have abandoned their old stronghold, to 
which the consistency of forty years and the great name of Law- 
rence lent a fictitious strength, and gave a character of impregna- 
bility. They have not merely retained Quetta—the Trojani causa 
exscidii, as we used to be told in the days of Shere Ali’s sulky 
defiance—but they have appropriated the valley of Pisheen and 
the country of the Kakars. They have almost completed the 
conversion of Beloochistan into a British province, and they are 
nothing loth to ascertain fresh information as to the feasibility 
of the many passes * lying between the Khurum and Sukhur. The 
granting of a fixed annual subsidy to the Ameer takes Lord Ripon 
and the Home Government one step further from the happy time 
when to be a statesman consisted in doing nothing, and when the 
Russian bogey was said to be the possession of a few Anglo-Indians 
of rather more foresight than their neighbours. If the present 
course is much further continued, there will be little to choose 
between the policies of the opposite schools, and that it must be 
so continued, does not appear to admit of the shadow of a doubt. 
Lord Ripon has still to discover that a subsidised Ameer may be 
surrounded with so many difficulties as to leave him disposed to 
turn to more than one quarter for the assistance he may need : 
while, even in his own interests, he may require that advice and 
that power of self-control which the presence of Englishmen can 
alone supply. Nor need there be any hesitation in saying that 
subsidising the Ameer is only a phrase for squandering Indian 
treasure, unless measures are taken to ensure that the money is 
properly and prudently applied. Lord Ripon has adopted one half 
of Lord Lytton’s policy. He will find it impossible to permanently 
omit the other. 


Demetrius CHarLtEs Bouncer. 


* Witness the scientific expedition to the Takht-i-Suleiman—the loftiest peak 
(12,000 feet) in the region of the Waziris, and a spot hitherto preserved from the 
desecrating foot of man by the superstition of the hill-men. 
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Tue history of the chivalric poetry of Italy is the history of the 
vicissitudes of the Carolingian cycle of epics. It is the history of 
the ousting from polished poetry of those stories of Charlemagne 
and his paladins which had themselves supplanted the classic 
legends in Latin lands, and the Norse traditions in Germanic 
countries; the history of the triumphs of the Celtic epics, the 
sudden conquest of the poetry of dominant or distant peoples by 
the poetic subjects of a comparatively small race, shorn of all 
political importance, restricted to a trifling territory, and well nigh 
deprived of their language; and the history, finally, of the exile 
of the Carolingian tales among the lower ranks of feudal society, 
and their consequent artistic development in democratic Italy, 
while the Arthurian stories faded away with the dying feudalism 
of the north. 

The Celts of Britain and Ireland possessed an epic cycle of their 
own, which came to notice only when they were dispossessed of 
their last strongholds by Saxons and Normans, and which imme- 
diately spread with astounding rapidity all over Europe. The 
vanquished race became fashionable ; themselves, their art and 
their poetry, began to be sought for as a precious and war- 
enhanced loot. The heroic tales of the Celts were transcribed in 
Welsh, and translated into Latin, by order of the Norman and 
Angevine kings, glad, it would seem to oppose the Old Briton to 
the Saxon element. The Keltic songs were carried all over France 
by Breton bards, to whose music and rhymes, with only a general 
idea of the subjects, the neo-Latin speaking Franks listened with 
the sort of stolid satisfaction with which English or Germans of a 
hundred years ago listened to Italians singing Metastasio’s verses. 
But soon the songs and tales were translated; and French poets 
imitated in their language, northern and southern, the graceful 
metres of the Celtic lays, and altered and arranged their subjects. 
So that, in a very short time, France, and through it Germany, 
were inundated with Celtic stories. This triumph of the vanquished 
race was not without reason. The Celts, early civilised by Rome 
and Christianity, had a set of stories and a set of heroes extremely 
in accordance with medieval ideas, and requiring but very little 
alteration. The considerable age of their civilisation had long 
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obliterated all traces of pagan and tribal feeling in their tales. 
Their heroes, originally, like those of all other people, divinities 
intimately connected with natural phenomena, had long lost all 
cosmic characteristics, long ceased to be gods, and, manipulated 
by the fancy of a race whose greatness was quite a thing of the 
past, had become a sort of golden age ideals,—the men of a 
distant period of glory, which was adorned with every kind of 
perfection, till it became as unreal as fairy-land. Fairy-land in 
good sooth was this country of the Keltic tales; and there is a sort 
of symbolical significance in the fact of its law-giver Merlin, and 
its emperor Arthur, being both of them not dead, like Sigurd, like 
Dietrich, like Charlemagne and Roland, but lying in enchanted 
sleep. 

Long inaction and the day-dreaming of idleness had refined 
and idealised the heroes of this Celtic race—a race of brilliant 
fancy and almost southern mobility, and softened for a long 
time by contact with Roman colonists and Christian priests. 
The heroes of its conception were not the brutal combatants of 
an active fighting age, like the heroes of the Edda and of the 
Carolingian cycles, nor had they any particular military work to do, 
created as they were by a people huddled away into subjection and 
inactivity. Their sole occupation was to extend abroad that ideal 
happiness which reigned in the ideal court of Arthur, to go forth 
on the loose and see what ill-conditioned folk there might yet be 
who required to be subdued or taught manners in the happy 
kingdom, which the poor insignificant Celts connected in their 
imagination with some princelet of theirs who centuries before 
may have momentarily repelled the pagan Saxons. Hence in 
the Celtic stories, such as they exist in the versions previous 
to the conquest by the Norman kings, and previous also to any 
communications with other peoples, we find the distinct beginning 
of what was later to be called knight errantry : of heroes, creations 
of an inactive nation, having no special military duties, going forth 
to do what good they might at random, unforced by any necessity, 
and following a mere esthetico-romantic plan of perfecting them- 
selves by deeds of valour to become more worthy of their God, 
their King, and their Lady. 

Idle poetic fancies of an inert people, the Knights of the 
Round Table have no mission save that of being poetically perfect. 
Such was the spirit of Celtic poetry; and, as it happened, this 
spirit satisfied the imaginative wants of medieval society just at 
the moment when political events diffused in other countries the 
knowledge of the Arthurian legends. The old Teutonic tales of 
Sigurd, Gudrun, and Dietrich, had long ceased to appeal, in their 
mutilated and obliterated condition, to a society to whom tribal 
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feeling and pagan heroism were odious, and whose religion 
distinctly reproved revenge. These semi-mythological tales had 
been replaced by another cycle. The purely realistic epic, 
which had arisen during the struggles between the Christian 
west against the pagan north-east, and the Mohammedan south, 
and which, originating in the short battle-songs narrating 
the exploits of the predecessors and helpmates of Charlemagne, 
had constituted itself into large narratives which culminate 
as works of art in the Song of Roland. These narratives of mere 
military exploits, of the battles of a strong feudal aristocracy 
animated by feudal loyalty and _half-religious, half-patriotic 
fury against invading heathens, had perfectly satisfied the men 
of the earliest middle ages, of the times when feudalism was being 
established and the church was being reformed, when the strong 
military princelets of the north were embarking with their barons 
to conquer new kingdoms in England and in Italy and Greece ; 
when the whole of feudal Europe hurled itself against Asia in the 
first crusades. But the condition of things soon altered : the feudal 
hierarchy was broken up into a number of semi-independent little 
kingdoms or principalities, struggling, with the assistance of indus- 
trial and mercantile classes, to become absolute monarchies ; 
princes who had been mere generals, became stay-at-home 
diplomatists, studious of taxation and intrigue, surrounded no 
longer by armed vassals, but by an essentially urban court, 
in constant communication with the money-making burghers. 
With the sense of futility and of disappointment attendant on 
the later crusades, came also a habit of roaming in strange 
countries, of isolated adventure in search of wealth or information ; 
a love of the distant, the half-understood, the equivocal, perhaps 
even a hankering after a mysterious compromise between the 
religion of Europe and the religions of the East, such as appears 
to have existed among the Templars and other Franks settled in 
Asia. 

There was, throughout feudal society, a sort of enervated 
languor, a morbid longing for something new, now that the old 
had ceased to be possible or had proved futile. After the great 
excitement of the crusades it was impossible to be either sedately 
idle or quietly active, even as it is with all of us during the days 
of weariness and restlessness after some long journey. To such a 
society the strongly realistic Carolingian epic had ceased to 
appeal: the tales of the Welsh and Breton bards, repeated by 
trouvére and jongleur, troubadour and minnesinger, came as a 
revelation. The fatigued, disappointed, morbid, imaginative society 
of the latter crusades recognised in this fairy-land epic of a long 
refined, long idle, nay effete race, the realisation of their own ideal : 
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of activity unhampered by aim or organisation, of sentiment and 
emotion and action quite useless and unnecessary, purely subser- 
vient to imaginative gratification. These Arthurs, Launcelots, 
Tristrams, Kays, and Gawains, fantastic phantoms, were also far 
more artistically malleable than the iron Rolands, Olivers, and 
Renauds of earlier days ; that unknown kingdom of Britain could 
much more easily be made the impossible ideal in longing for 
which luxurious and lazy minds might refuse all the coarser 
realities of life. Moreover, those who listened to the tales of 
chivalry, were different from those who had listened to the 
Carolingian stories; and, therefore, required something different. 
They were courtiers, and one half of them were women. Now 
the Carolingian tales, originally battle songs, sung in camps and 
castles to mere soldiers, had at first possessed no female characters 
at all; and when gradually such were introduced, it was in the 
coarsest barrack or tap-room style. The Celtic tales, on the 
contrary, whether from national tradition, or greater idleness of life, 
naturally made women and women’s love the goal of a great many 
adventures which an effete nation could no longer ascribe to 
patriotic movements. 

Thus did the Arthurian tales answer the requirements of the 
languid, dreamy, courtly, lady-serving and religiously mystic sons 
and grandsons of those earlier crusaders whose aspirations had 
been expressed by the rough and solemn heroes of Carolingian 
tales. The Carolingian tales were thrown aside, or were kept by 
the noble medieval poets only on condition of their original 
meaning being completely defaced by wholesale admixture of the 
manners and adventures belonging to the Arthurian cycles. The 
Paladins were forced to disport themselves in the same fairy-land 
as the Knights of the Round Table; and many medieval poems 
whose heroes, like Ogier of Denmark and Huon of Bordeaux, already 
existed in the Carolingian tales, are in reality, with their romantic 
loves, their useless adventures, their Morgana’s castles and Oberon’s 
horns, offshoots of the Celtic stories, which were as rich in every 
kind of supernatural being (in fact, pagan myths turned into fairy 
tales) as the genuine Carolingian subjects, whose origin was entirely 
historical, were completely devoid of such things. Arthur and 
his ladies and knights, Guenevere, Elaine, Enid, Yseult, Launce- 
lot, Geraint, Kay, Gawain, Tristram, Percival and Galahad, were 
the real heroes and heroines of the courtly nobles and the courtly 
poets of this second phase of medieval life. The Teutons Charle- 
magne, Roland and Oliver were as completely forgotten by the 
poets who met in that memorable combat of the Wartburg, as 
were the Teutons Sigurd and Dietrich. And if the Carolingian 
cycle survived, however much altered, it was probably due to 
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the burghers and artisans of the Netherlands and of Provence, 
to whom the bluff, matter-of-fact heroism, the simple and gross 
amours of Carolingian heroes, were more satisfactory than any 
mystic quest of the Grail, any refined adultery of Guenevere or 
Yseult. 

But the inevitable fate of all medieval epics awaited this 
triumphant Arthurian cycle: the fate of being obliterated by 
passing from one nation and civilisation to another long before 
the appearance of any poetic art adequate to its treatment. Unreal 
and ideal as had become the tales of the Round Table, they were 
still too dependent on reality to satisfy the capricious imagination 
of the later Middle Ages. About the end of the fourteenth 
century begins, with the romance attributed to Vasco de Lobeira, 
the reign of the Amadises, which is, in fact, the advent of the 
Kingdom of Nonsense, the sign that the last days of chivalric 
romance have come; a little more, and the Licentiate Alonzo 
Perez will take his seat in Don Quixote’s library, and Nicholas the 
barber light his faggots in the yard. 

But, as if in compensation of the usurpation of which they 
had been victims, the Carolingian tales, pushed out of the way by 
the Arthurian cycle, were not destined to perish. Thrown -aside 
with contempt by the upper classes, who were engrossed with the 
Round Table and the Holy Grail, the tales of Charlemagne and 
his paladins, largely adulterated with Arthurian elements, were 
apparently cherished by a lower class of society, burgesses, 
artisans and such-like, for whom that Arthurian world was far 
too etherial and too delicately immoral; and to this circumstance 
is due the fact that the depreciated Carolingian tales eventually 
received an artistic embodiment which was not given to the 
Arthurian stories. While troubadours and minnesingers were busy 
with the court of Arthur, and grave Latinists like Rusticiano of 
Pisa wrote of Launcelot and Guenevere, the Carolingian epics 
appear to have been mainly sung about by illiterate jongleurs, 
and to have busied the pens of prose hack-writers for the benefit 
of the townsfolk. The free towns of the Netherlands and of Germany 
were full of this unfashionable literature: the Carolingian cycle had 
become democratic. And,inasmuch as it was literature no longer for 
knights and courtiers, but for artisans and shopkeepers, it went, of 
course, to the pre-eminently democratic country of the Middle Ages 
—lItaly. 

This was at a time when Italian was not yet a recognised 
language, and when the men and women who talked in Tuscan, Lom- 
bard, or Venetian dialects, wrote in Latin and in French ; and while 
Francesca and Paolo read the story of Launcelot most probably in 
good medizval langue d’oil, as befitted people of high birth, the 
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jongleurs, who collected crowds so large as to bar the streets and 
require the interference of the Bolognese magistrates, sang of 
Roland and Oliver in a sort of lingua Franca of French and 
Lombard. French jongleurs singing in impossible French-Italian ; 
Italian jongleurs singing in impossible French; Paduan penny-a- 
liners writing Carolingian cyclical novels in French, not of Paris, 
assuredly, but of Padua—a comical and most hideous jargon of 
hybrid languages—this was how the Carolingian stories became 
popular in Italy. Meanwhile, the day came when the romantic 
Arthurian tales had to retreat in Italy before the invasion of the 
classic epic. Troy, Rome, and Thebes had replaced Tintagil and 
Caerleon in the interest of the upper classes long before the 
beginning of the fifteenth century, when Poggio, in the very midst 
of the classic revival, still told of the comically engrossed audience 
which surrounded the vagabonds singing of Orlando and Rinaldo. 

The effete Arthurian cycle, superseded in Spain and France by the 
Amadis romances, was speedily forgotten in Italy; but the Carolin- 
gian stories remained ; and when Italian poetry arose once more, after 
the long interregnum between Petrarch and Lorenzo dei Medici, 
and looked about for subjects, it laid its hand upon them. But 
when; in the second half of the fifteenth century, those old tales 
of Charlemagne received, after so many centuries of alterations 
and ephemeral embodiments, that artistic form which the Middle 
Ages had been unable to give, the stories themselves, and the 
way in which they were regarded, were totally different from 
what they had been in the time of Théroulde, or of the anonymous 
author of the Quatre Fils Aymon; the Renaissance, with its keen 
artistic sense, made out of the Carolingian tales real works of art, 
but works of art which were playthings. To begin with, the 
Carolingian stories had been saturated with Arthurian colour: 
they had been furnished with all the knight-errantry, all the gal- 
lantry, all the enchantments, the fairies, giants, and necromancers 
of the Celtic legends; and, moreover, they had lost, by infinite 
repetition, all the political realism and meaning so striking in the 
Chanson de Roland and the Quatre Fils Aymon; a confusion and 
unreality further increased by the fact that the Italians had no 
original connexion with those tales; that to them real men and 
places were no better than imaginary ones; and that the minstrels 
who sang in the market-place, and the laborious prose-writers who 
compiled such collections as that called the Reali di Francia, 
were equally free in their alterations and adaptations, creating 
unknown relationships, inventing new adventures, suppressing 
essential historical points, with no object save amusing their 
audience or readers with new stories about familiar heroes. 

Such was the condition of the stories themselves. The attitude of 
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the public towards them was, by the middle of the fifteenth century, 
one of complete incredulity and frivolous amusement ; the paladins 
were as unreal as the heroes of any granny’s fairy tale. The 
people wanted to hear of wonderful battles and adventures, of 
enchantments and love-makings ; but they wanted also to laugh ; 
and, sceptical, practical, democratic, the artisans and shopkeepers 
of Florence—to whom, paying, as they did, expensive mercenaries 
who stole poultry and never got wounded on any account, all 
chivalry or real military honour was the veriest nursery rubbish— 
to such people as crowded round the cantastoria of mercato vecchio 
there must indeed have been much of amusement in these tales of 
so different an age. And into such crowds there penetrated and 
listened and watched, even as the magnificent Lorenzo had elbowed 
among the carnival ragamuffins of Florence, and had slid in among 
the holiday-making peasants of Poggio a Caiano, a learned man, 
a poet, an intimate of the Medicis, of Politian, Ficino, and 
Pico della Mirandola, Messer Luigi Pulci, the same who had written 
' the semi-allegorical, semi-realistic poem about Lorenzo dei Medici’s 
gala tournament. There was a taste in the house of the Medici, 
together with those for Platonic philosophy, classical erudition, 
religious hymns, and Hebrew kabbala, for a certain kind of realism, 
for the language and mode of thinking of the lower classes, as a 
reaction from Petrarchesque conventionality. As the Magnificent 
Lorenzo had had the fancy to string together, in more artistic 
shape, the quaint and graceful love poems, hyperbolical, 
realistic, tender and abusive, of the Tuscan peasantry; so also 
Messer Luigi Pulci appears to have been smitten with the notion 
of trying his hand at a chivalric poem like those to which he and his 
friends had listened to among the butchers’ and pork shops, the fish- 
mongers’ and frying-booths of the market, and of giving an impres- 
sion, in its ideas and language, of the people to whom such strains 
were sung. But Luigi Pulci was vastly less gifted as a poet than 
Lorenzo dei Medici; Florentine prentices are less esthetically 
pleasing than Tuscan peasants, and the Morgante Maggiore is a 
piece of work of an utterly inferior sort to the Nencia da Barberino. 

Still the Morgante Maggiore remains, and will remain, as a very 
remarkable production of grotesque art. Just as Lorenzo dei 
Medici was certainly not without a deliberate purpose of selecting 
the quaintness and gracefulness of peasant life, even so, and 
perhaps more, Luigi Pulci must have had a deliberate intention of 
producing a ludicrous effect ; yet in both cases the deliberate attempt 
is very little perceptible, in the Nencia da Barberino from the 
genius of Lorenzo, in the Morgante Maggiore from the stolidity of 
Pulci. The Morgante, of which parts were probably written as a 
mere sample to amuse a supper party, became interesting to Pulci, 
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in the mere matter of inventing and stringing together new inci- 
dents; and despite its ludicrous passages, it must have been more 
seriously written by him, and more seriously listened to by his 
friends, than would be the case with a similar production now-a- 
days. For the men of the Renaissance, no matter how philoso- 
phised and refined, retained the pleasure in mere incident, which 
we moderns seem to have given over to children and savages; and 
Lorenzo, Ficino, and Politian probably listened to the adventures 
of Luigi Pulci’s paladins and giants with little less interest, and 
only a little more conscious sense of grotesqueness, than the crowd 
in the market listened to Cristofano dell’ Altissimo and similar 
story-tellers. 

The Morgante Maggiore is neither really comic nor really 
serious. It is the reproduction of the joint impression received 
from the absurd, harum-scarum, unpractical world of chivalry of 
the past, and the real world of prose, of good-humoured buffoonish 
coarseness with which Pulci was surrounded. The paladins are no 
Don Quixotes, the princesses no Dulcineas: the battles are real — 
battles; but the language is that of Florentine wool-workers, 
house-wives, cheese-sellers, and ragamuffins, crammed with the 
slang of the market-place, its heavy jokes, and perpetual senten- 
tious aphorism. 

But meanwhile, in spite of Florentine burgesses, artisans, and 
humanists, there is in this Italy of the Renaissance, some- 
thing besides Florence; there is a school of poetry, disconnected 
with the realisms of Lorenzo and Pulci, with the Ovidian Petrarch- 
isms of Politian. There is Ferrara. Lying, as they do, between 
the Northern Apennine slopes of Modena and the Euganean hills, 
the dominions of the House of Este appear at first sight merely as 
part and parcel of Lombardy; and we should expect from them 
nothing very different from that which we expect from Milan 
or Bologna or Padua. But the truth is different: all round 
Ferrara, indeed, stretches the fertile flatness of Lombard cornfields, 
and they produce, as infallibly as they produce their sacks of grain 
and tuns of wine and heaps of silk cocoon, the intellectual and social 
equivalents of such things in the Italy of the Renaissance : industry, 
wealth, comfort, scepticism, art; but on either side, into the 
defiles of the Euganean hills to the north, into the widening 
torrent-valleys of the Modenese Apennine to the south, the Mar- 
quisate of Este stretches up into feudalism, into chivalry, into 
the imaginative kingdom of the Middle Ages. 

Medievalism, feudalism, chivalry, indeed, of a very modi- 
fied sort; and as different from that of France and Germany as 
differ from the poverty-stricken plains and forests and arid moors 
of the north these Italian mountain slopes, along which the vines 
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crawl in long trellises, and the chestnuts rise in endlessly super- 
posed tiers of terraces, cultivated by a peasant who is not the serf, 
but the equal sharer in profits with the master of the soil. And 
on one of those fertile hill-sides, looking down upon a narrow 
valley all glowing with corn and vine-bearing elms, was born, 
in the year 1434, Matteo Maria Boiardo, in the village which 
gave him the title, one of the highest in the Estensian dominions, 
of Count of Scandiano. Here, in the Apennines, Scandiano is 
a fortified village, also a castle, doubtless half turned into a 
Renaissance villa, but medisval and feudal nevertheless; but 
the name of Scandiano belongs also, I know not for what reason, 
to a certain little red brick palace on the outskirts of Ferrara, 
beautifully painted with half-allegorical, half-realistic pageant 
frescos by Cosimo Tura, and enclosing a sweet tangled orchard- 
garden ; to all of which, being the place to which Duke Borso and 
Duke Ercole were wont to retire for amusement, the Ferrarese 
have given the further name of Schifanoia, which means, “ fly 
from cares.” This little coincidence of Scandiano, the feudal 
castle in the Apennines, and Scandiano the little pleasure palace 
at Ferrara, seems to give, by accidental allegory, a fair idea of 
the double nature of Matteo Boiardo; of the Ferrarese court to 
which he belonged; and of the school of poetry (including the more 
notable but less original work of Ariosto) which the genius of 
the man and the character of the court succeeded together in 
producing. 

To understand Boiardo we must compare him with Ariosto, and 
to understand Ariosto we must compare him with Boiardo. Both 
belong to the same school, and are men of very similar genius, 
and where the one leaves off the other begins. The stuff and the 
conception of it are the same. The stuff is that old medieval 
stuff of the Carolingian poems, coloured, scented with Arthurian 
chivalry and wonder. The knight-errantry of the Celtic tales is 
cleverly blended with the pseudo-historical military organisation 
of the Carolingian cycle. Paladins and Saracens are ingeniously 
manceuvred about, now scattered in little groups of twos and threes, 
to encounter adventures in the style of Sir Launcelot or Amadis, 
now gathered into a compact army to crash upon each other as 
at Roncesvaux, or else wildly flung up by the poet to alight in 
fairy-land, to find themselves in the caverns of Jamschid; in the 
isles where Oberon’s mother kept Cesar, and Morgana kept 
Ogier ; in the boats, entering subterranean channels, of Sindbad and 
Huon of Bordeaux ; a constant alternation of individual adventure 
and wholesale organised campaigns, conceived and carried out 
with admirable ingenuity. 

So much for the deeds of arms. The deeds of love are also 
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compounded of Carolingian and Arthurian, but flavoured with 
special Renaissance feeling. There is a great deal of rapid 
love-making between two gallant knights and two impressionable 
ladies, licentious amours which we moderns lay at the door of © 
Boiardo and Ariosto, not knowing that the licentiousness of the 
Olivers and Ogiers and Guérins and Huons of medieval poetry, 
of the sentimental Amadises, Galaors, and Lisvarts of the four- 
teenth century, whom the Renaissance has toned down in Rogers 
and Rinaldos and Ricciardettos, is by many degrees worse. 
A moral improvement also (for all the immorality of the Renais- 
sance) is the eschewing of the never-failing adultery of the 
Arthurian romances and the appropriation to legitimately faithful 
love of the poetical devotion which Tristram and Launcelot 
bear to other men’s wives. To this are added, and more by 
Ariosto than by Boiardo, two essentially Italian elements: some- 
thing of the nobility of passion of the Platonic sonneteers, and a 
good dose of the ironical, scurrilous, moralising immoral anecdote 
gossiping of Boccaccio and Sacchetti. Such is the stuff. The 
conception, though rarely comic, and sometimes bond jide serious, 
is never earnest. All this is a purely artistic world, a world of 
decorative arabesque incident, intended to please, scarcely ever to 
move, or to move, at most, like some Decameronian tale of Isabella 
and the Basil Plant, or Constance and Martuccio. On the other 
hand there is none of the grotesque irreverence of Pulci. Boiardo 
and Ariosto write chivalry romances not for Florentine pork- 
butchers and wool-carders, but for gallant ladies and gentlemen, 
to whom, with duels, tournaments, serenades, and fine speeches, 
chivalry is an admired name, though no longer a respected 
reality. 

The heroes of Boiardo and of Ariosto are always bold and gallant 
and glittering, the spirit of romance is in them; a giant Sancho 
Panza like Morgante, redolent of sausage and cheese, would never 
be admitted into the society of a Ferrarese Orlando. The art of 
Boiardo and of Ariosto is eminently pageant art, in which sentiment 
and heroism are but as one element among many; there is no 
pretence at reality (although there is a good deal of incidental 
realism), and no thought of the interest in subject and persons 
which goes with reality. It is a masquerade, and one whose men 
and women must, I think, be imagined in a kind of artistic fancy 
costume: a mixture of the Renaissance dress and of the antique, 
as we see it in the prints of contemporary pageants, and in Vene- 
tian and Ferrarese pictures; that Circe of Dosso’s, in the 
Borghese gallery of Rome, seated in her stately wine-lee and gold 
half heraldically and half cabalistically patterned brocade, before 
the rose-bushes of the little mysterious wood, is the very ideal of 
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the Falerinas and Alcinas, of the enchantresses of Boiardo and 
Ariosto. Pageant people, these of the Ferrarese poets; they only 
play at being in forests and deserts, as children play at being on 
voleanoes or in Greenland by the nursery fire. These knights and 
ladies, for ever tearing about from Scotland to India, never, in 
point of fact, get any further than the Apennine slopes where 
Boiardo was born, where Ariosto governed the Garfagnana. They 
ride for ever (while supposed to be in the Ardennes or Egypt) 
across the velvet moss turf, all patterned with minute starry clovers 
and the fallen white ropy chestnut blossom, amidst the bracken 
beneath the slender chestnut trees, the pale blue sky looking in 
between their spreading branches ; at most they lose their way in 
the intricacies of some seaside pineta, where the feet slip on the 
fallen needles, and the sun slants along the vistas of serried, red, 
scaly trunks, among the juniper and gorse and dry grass and wind 
flowers growing in the sea sand. Into the vast media#val forests 
of Germany and France, Boiardo and Ariosto’s fancy never pene- 
trated. 

Such is the school: a school represented in its typical character 
only by Boiardo and Ariosto, but to which belong, nevertheless, 
with whatever differences, Tasso, Spenser, Camoens, all the poets 
of Renaissance romance. As to its two leaders. I feel that 
I can speak only personally; tell only of my own personal 
impressions and preferences. Comparing together Boiardo and 
Ariosto, I am, of course, aware of the infinite advantages of 
the latter. Ariosto is a man of far more varied genius, he is an 
artist, while Boiardo is an amateur; he is learned in arranging 
and ornamenting, he knows how to alternate various styles, how 
to begin and how to end. Moreover, he is a scholarly person of a 
more scholarly time: he is familiar with the classics, and, what is 
more important, he is familiar with the language in which he is 
writing. He writes exquisitely harmonious, supple and brilliant 
Tuscan verse, with an infinite richness of diction; while poor 
Boiardo jogs along in a language which is not the Lombard dialect 
in which he speaks, and which is very uncouth and awkward, as 
is every pure language for a provincial ; indeed, so much s0, that 
the pedantic Tuscans require Berni to make Tuscan, elegant, to 
ingentitire, with infinite loss to quaintness and charm, the Orlando 
Innamorato of poor Ferrarese Boiardo. Moreover, Ariosto has many 
qualities unknown to Boiardo ; wit, malice, stateliness, decided elo- 
quence and power of simile and apostrophe; he is a symphony for 
full orchestra, and Boiardo a mere melody played on a single fiddle, 
which good authorities (and no one dare contest with Italians 
when they condemn anything not Tuscan as jargon) pronounce to 
be no Cremona. 
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All these advantages Ariosto certainly has; and I do not 
quarrel with those who prefer him for them. But many of 
them distinctly take away from my pleasure. I confess that I am 
bored by the beautifully written moral and allegorical preludes of 
Ariosto’s cantos ; I would willingly give all his aphorism and all 
his mythology to get quickly to the story. Also, I resent his 
admirable rhetorical flourishes about his patrons, his Ercoles, 
Ippolitos, and Isabellas—they ring false, dreadfully false; and 
Boiardo’s quickly-despatched friendly greeting of his friends, 
his courteous knights and gentle ladies, please me much better. 
Moreover, the all-pervading consciousness of the existence of 
Homer, Virgil, nay, Statius and Lucan, and every trumpery antique 
epic-monger, annoys me, giving an uncomfortable doubt as to 
whether Ariosto did not try to make all this nonsense serious, and 
this romance into an epic; all this occasional Virgilian stateliness, 
alternated with a kind of polished Decameronian gossipy cynicism, 
diverts my attention, turns paladins and princesses too much into 
tutor-educated gentlemen, into Bandeleo and Cinthio-reading ladies 
of the sixteenth century. The picture painted by Ariosto is finer, 
but you see too much of the painter; he and his patrons take up 
nearly the whole foreground, and they have affected, idealised faces 
and would-be dignified and senatorial poses. The pleasure-giving 
element is twice as abundant in Boiardo as in Ariosto. 

Again, it is impossible to speak of Boiardo without thinking of 
Spenser, that other artist of fairy-land. Equal to some of Spenser’s 
single pictures, as that of Malecasta’s Castle, of Britomart’s enchanted 
chamber, of Sir Calidore meeting the Graces, and of Hellenore 
dancing with the satyrs, Boiardo has only one or two; but he keeps 
us permanently in the world where such pictures can be painted. 
Boiardo is not, like Spenser, a great artist; but he is a wizard, 
which is better. He leads us, unceasingly, through the little dreamy 
laurel-woods, where we meet crisp-haired damsels tied to pine- 
trees, or terrible dragons, or enchanted wells through whose trans- 
lucent green waters we see brocaded rooms full of fair ladies; he 
ferries us ever and anon across shallow streams, to the castles 
where gentil donselle wave their kerchiefs from the pillared belvi- 
dere; he slips us unseen into the camps and council-rooms of the 
splendidly-trapped Saracens, like so many figures out of Filippino’s 
frescos; he conducts us across the bridges where giants stand 
warders, to the mysterious carved tombs whence issue green 
and crested snakes, who, kissed by a Paladin, turn into lovely 
enchantresses ; he takes us beneath the beds of rivers and through 
the bowels of the earth, where kings and knights, turned into 
statues of gold, sit round tables covered with jewels, illumined by 
carbuncles more wonderful than that of Jamschid; or through 
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the mazes of fairy gardens, where every ear of corn, cut off, turns 
into a wild beast, and every fallen leaf into a bird, where hydras 
watch in the waters and lamias rear themselves in the grass, 
where Orlando must fill his helmet with roses lest he hear the 
voice of the sirens. 

Meanwhile, stanza pours out after stanza, adventure grows 
out of adventure, each more wonderful, more gorgeous than 
its predecessor. To which listen the ladies, with their white, 
girdled dresses and crimped golden locks; the youths, with 
their soft beardless faces framed in combed-out hair, with 
their daggers on their hips and their plumed hats between their 
fingers; and the serious bearded men, in silken robes, draw- 
ing nearer the poet, letting go lute or violin or music-book as 
they listen on the villa-terrace or in some darkened room, where 
the sunset sky turns green-blue behind the pillared window, and 
the roses hang over the trellise of the cloister. But, suddenly the 
strain changes, and is broken. The song of Boiardo ends with a 
cry of terror at the sudden pouring into Italy of the soldiers of 
Charles VIII. From this moment all real cheerfulness departs 
from the people, to be replaced only by pleasure in the capers of 
buffoons, and the obscenities of Aretino and Bandello. 

Thus did the mediwval romantic-epic stuffs suffer alteration, 
adulteration, and loss of character, throughout the long period of 
the Middle Ages ; without ever receiving an artistic shape, such as 
should make all men preserve and cherish them for the only thing 
which makes men preserve and cherish these things—that never to 
be wasted quality, beauty. The Middle Ages were powerless to 
endow therewith their own subjects; so the subjects had to wait, 
altering more and more with every passing day, till the coming of 
the Renaissance. And by that time these subjects had ceased to 
have any serious meaning whatever. The Renaissance took up 
the old epic-romantic materials and made out of them works of art; 
but works of art which, as I said before, were playthings. 


V. Pacer. 
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Amone the various expedients suggested by modern political philo- 
sophers for bettering the lot of mankind, the proposal to dethrone 
kings, abolish statesmen, and entrust international relations to 
the sterling good sense, right feelings, and innate tact of the 
people, has occupied a prominent position. Wars, it has been 
pointed out by these zealous reformers, are the amusement of 
Monarchs, and controversies between nations are bred by 
diplomatists, for whose idle hands the author of the first war 
mentioned in written annals invariably finds some mischief 
still to do. Twenty years ago, the persons who hold this 
plausible theory experienced a little embarrassment when, in 
the absence of a Throne or any of the ordinary apparatus of 
statesmanship, and solely by the decision of the popular voice, the 
fiercest and most sanguinary conflict of modern days broke out 
between North and South in the United States. It was explained, 
however, that the war in question differed from all preceding 
wars by being fought in the cause of human liberty, even if 
perhaps a determination to maintain national unity against those 
who wished to mutilate it somewhat ministered to the fury of the. 
strife. The reasoning was, perhaps, not altogether conclusive, in 
the opinion of unbiassed judges. The very circumstance, however, 
of the American Civil War has for some time been completely 
forgotten by popular orators and democratic moralists. By this 
time it has become “ ancient history,” which apparently has no 
bearing on the science of politics, despite the long-supposed fact 
that politics are little more than the science of experience ; and we 
have, during the last few years, been again repeatedly assured 
that we have only to do away with Crowned Heads, Ambassadors, 
Foreign Offices, and the like, and to trust ourselves to the generous 
feelings and sound judgment of the multitude, in order to be rid 
of war and rumours of war, international controversies, complica- 
tions, and misunderstandings, once and for ever. 

It may possibly be because I am a member of one of the 
incriminated classes,.because I am myself a diplomatist of some 
years’ standing, that these confident assertions, these agreeable pre- 
dictions fail to carry immediate conviction to my mind. Perhaps 
when Lord Granville has notified to me that I must retire, and 
that, though still in the full possession of my faculties and in the 
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ripest season of my experience, I must saddle the country with a 
pension and close my career in vacancy, I may attempt to console 
my compulsory superannuation by writing an account of the wars 
that did not take place in my time, in consequence of the pacific 
disposition of such sovereigns as Queen Victoria, the Emperor of 
Germany, and Francis Joseph II. The revelations would, I think, 
be instructive. 

Meanwhile, it is rather by another process that I propose to 
controvert the proposition so often advanced by that gentle and 
pacifying apostle of peace, Mr. Bright, and so widely echoed by 
his moderate admirers, that wars owe their origin to the blood- 
thirstiness of kings, the ambition of soldiers, and the intrigues of 
diplomatists, and that the one remedy for this standing danger is 
to hand over the management of our foreign affairs to the people. 
My method of labouring to establish the exactly contrary proposi- 
tion will, in the present instance, repose upon the observation of 
facts that even persons who have the greatest scorn for yesterday 
will hardly call ‘‘ ancient history.” I shall fortify my views by 
citing occurrences that, at the date at which I write—the middle 
of October 1883—are still engaging the attention of the public 
prints in every country in Europe. I have lived too near kings, 
and consorted too much with their ministers, to entertain an 
immoderate awe of either; though I am bound to say that my 
experience of them, and more especially of their zeal for the 
welfare of their countrymen, and their solicitude for the general 
comfort of mankind, and more especially for the preservation of 
peace, has inspired me with some little respect for their character, 
and has led me to the conclusion—which will perhaps astonish any 
Radical readers of the National Review who may do me the honour 
to peruse my observations—that they really have a conscience. 
Now, in the statesmanship of the streets, or, in other words, the 
accurate information, cautious. judgment, delicate tact, and 
judicious self-control of the multitude, I at once confess I enter- 
tain a profound disbelief. I hold the opinion, rightly or wrongly, 
that under the conditions of modern society, the many are im- 
measurably more bellicose than the few, and that the interests of 
peace are far safer in the keeping of kings, cabinets, and generals, 
than they are in the keeping of the people, their admirers, the 
guides they in turn admire most—in a word, their flatterers. 

It is now, I say, the middle of October; and these lines will, I 
suppose, not be in print for another fortnight. By that time, I am 
aware, the chief illustration to which I shall resort in support of 
my counter theory may have dropped out of sight ; so rapidly do 
we move in these days from event to event, from crisis to crisis, 
from sensation to sensation. I will, therefore, for precaution’s 
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sake, briefly recall what occurred in Paris on the 29th of September 
of this year, or just a fortnight ago from the moment at which 
I am writing. 

The King of Spain, a young man of singular force of character, 
precocious judgment, and gracious demeanour, wishing to become 
better acquainted with the chief countries of Europe and their 
rulers, announced his intention of paying a visit to France, 
Austria, and Germany. Iam told he would have liked to pay a 
visit to England likewise, and that at a more convenient period he 
hopes to do so. Not deterred by the breaking out of a military 
pronunciamiento, happily abortive, he set out on his travels, 
making first for Vienna, and passing through Paris on his way. He 
proposed to make his first halt in the French capital; but 
originally M. Grévy was taking holiday in the country, so he agreed 
to defer his official visit to France till his return from Germany. 
At the Austro-Hungarian Court he was treated with the customary 
ceremonial provided for Royal guests; and from Vienna he passed 
to the Head-quarters of the Emperor of Germany, who happened, 
at that time, to be witnessing the Military Manceuvres that are 
held in Germany every autumn. Other Kings and many Princes 
were with the venerable Sovereign; but it was not their first visit to 
aGermancamp. The King of Spain, as a new guest, was accordingly 
received with special distinction. But, in conferring upon him the 
honorary coloneley of the 15th Regiment of Uhlans, the Emperor 
paid him an honour that, as all the world knows, has been pretty 
freely lavished upon foreign Kings and Princes. Then came the time 
for leave-taking ; and Alfonso, after a brief visit to Brussels, was 
to arrive in Paris, stop there three days, and be entertained by 
M. Grévy and the French Government. 

All at once it began to be whispered that if the King of Spain 
was wise he would not visit the French capital, and that if he 
needs must pass through it on his way home, the more rapidly 
and secretly he stole through it, the better. Had he not just been 
made a Colonel of Prussian Uhlans, and were not the Uhlans 
associated in the popular French mind, in a peculiar sense, with 
the wrongs—more correctly, the self-provoked disasters—of France 
in 1870? Was it to be tolerated that the Parisians should enter- 
tain a King who had just received a brand-new pair of Prussian 
epaulettes. Moreover, was not the 15th Regiment of Uhlans 
stationed at Strasbourg, which every Frenchman claims as French 
territory, notwithstanding the fact that it was ceded to Germany 
by M. Thiers, the French Government, and a French National 
Assembly, elected for the express purpose of ascertaining 
whether France would assent to the cession. Hour by hour the 
rumour grew that if Alfonso showed himself in the streets of 
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Paris, far from being welcomed as a guest, he would be treated as 
an enemy, and would either be received with open insult, or with 
a silence equally significant. 

How far the King of Spain and his advisers, on the one hand, 
or M. Grévy and his ministers, on the other, believed in the 
correctness of these gloomy prognostics, I am unable to say. 
Perhaps, however, I may be allowed to add that, having some 
little knowledge of Paris and its population, I entertained no 
doubt whatever that the worst expectations would be verified. 
And verified they were. It was not for the King of Spain to 
skrink from the ordeal, so long as he was not asked to evade it by 
those who had in the first instance invited him to the French 
capital. He was met at the station of the Chemin de Fer du 
Nord by the President of the Republic and some of his ministers. 
But the Minister at War was “‘ conspicuous by his absence”; the 
display of troops was meagre in the extreme; the arrangements 
made by the police were ostentatiously insufficient ; and the King 
of Spain was hissed, hooted, and greeted with the cry, ‘‘ Down 
with the Uhlan King,” from the Northern Railway Station to the 
Spanish Embassy. When he went to pay his respects to the 
President of the Republic, these hostile manifestations were again 
renewed. 

Now this is what I call the Statesmanship of the Streets; and in 
order to understand its impulsive folly—for I leave aside its ill- 
manners, about which enough has been said by others—it is 
necessary to look into its origin, its character, its aim, and its 
results, with some little closeness of observation. To begin with, 
the Streets, in other words the People, came to the conclusion 
that France had been insulted by the King of Spain, and still 
more by the Emperor of Germany, and that it was necessary to 
resent this insult. The first question, therefore, to ask is: Had 
France really been insulted? It had been rumoured that the 
King had gone to Germany in order to secure admission 
for Spain to the Austro-German alliance. No Diplomatist, no 
Minister, no Sovereign, could, by any possibility, have been 
misled by so ridiculous a canard. They are necessarily too well 
informed as to the nature and object of the Austro-German alliance 
to suppose that there is room or reason for Spain in that strictly 
defensive military combination. But, in the second place, all 
reasonable precautions had been taken by the Spanish Government 
to divest people’s minds of any such fantastic idea; and the 
slightest acquaintance with the internal working of Spanish polities, 
and with the state of public opinion in Spain, would have convinced 
anyone that an alliance between Spain and Germany would have 
been as much objected to in the first country as in the second. 
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All that remained, therefore, in the way of evidence of a hostile 
intention on the part of the King of Spain against France, was his 
visit to the German Emperor at the military manceuvres, and his 
acceptance of the nominal colonelcy of a German regiment of cavalry. 
The Prince of Wales is a popular guest in Paris; yet his Royal 
Highness was likewise present at the autumn-manceuvres as the 
guest of the German Emperor, by whom he was, some time ago, 
nominated a ‘‘ Prussian Colonel.” 

But the regiment of which Alfonso XII. was made the honorary 
chief was a Uhlan regiment: moreover, it is at present quar- 
tered at Strasburg. Certainly it is no fault of the German 
Government if the recollection of the military disasters experienced 
by France in 1870-1 is associated with a particular branch of the 
German army. As to the complaint that the regiment selected 
was stationed at Strasburg, the utmost that can be said is that, if 
the German Emperor were always on the qui vive to spare French 
susceptibilities—which, considering the disregard of German sus- 
ceptibilities shown by France, he is hardly called upon to be—he 
would have chosen a regiment not quartered, for the moment, in 
any portion of the ceded Provinces, but that, in the absence of his 
showing so much consideration for French feelings, the only course 
for French people to pursue was to ignore the fact as beneath 
their notice. 

The impartial examination of the circumstances of the case, 
therefore, shows that, at the utmost, there was hardly a shadow 
of a shade of reason for believing that France had been 
insulted by anyone, and that, in any case, the King of Spain 
had nothing to do with it, since the insult will scarcely be 
suggested that he could have refused to be made the Colonel 
of a regiment stationed at Strasburg. Clearly, therefore, the 
Statesmanship of the Streets was entirely at sea as to the facts, 
and was wholly at fault in believing that France, the French 
Republic, or the French people, had been insulted by the King of 
Spain at all. The very groundwork and foundation of all safe 
statesmanship is accurate information ; and on this occasion the 
streets were apparently invincibly ignorant of the true state of the 
case. 

But let us suppose that what the Statesmanship of the Streets 
took for granted without sufficient evidence, indeed, in defiance of 
evidence, had really been so, and that the Emperor of Germany 
and the King of Spain had, by collusion, sought to inflict a slur 
upon the dignity of France. What would Statesmanship, not of 
the Streets, have done under such circumstances? What course 
would Kings, Ministers, and Diplomatists, those wicked promoters 
of war, bloodshed, and international misunderstanding, have taken ? 
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I can say, from my own experience, that they would first have used 
all the means in their power to discover whether an insult was 
really intended; and when they had satisfied themselves of the 
fact, they would have firmly but courteously asked for an 
explanation, except under conditions to which I will refer pre- 
sently. At the same time, they would have endeavoured to con- 
ceal the fact that explanation had been asked for, until a reply had 
been returned; and in the event of the reply being reasonably 
satisfactory, they would have been satisfied with it, and would 
have sought to persuade their countrymen, by roundabout 
methods, that the matter had been greatly exaggerated. Did it 
turn out that a deliberate insult was intended, and that no 
reparation of any kind was forthcoming, then, no doubt, they 
would have thrown themselves upon the national spirit, and sum- 
moned it to avenge an injury not otherwise to be repaired. But 
—and this was the exception I referred to—had it been self-evident 
that the insult was inflicted for the purposes of provocation, and 
that the Power or Powers from whom the insult proceeded in- 
tended to make use of it to bring about a war in which they 
were manifestly the stronger, and the Power provoked was thereby 
to be lured on to its ruin, then the Statesmanship not of the 
Streets would have striven to ignore the provocation, unless it 
passed all bounds, and amounted to positive injury and contumely. 

Now what is the position of France at this moment? and what 
was its position at the date the King of Spain was hooted in the 
streets of Paris? Itis one of absolute isolation. France has so 
managed her international relations as not to possess a single 
friend, at the same time that her enemies, entirely of her own 
making, are only too conspicuous. The Austro-German Alliance 
was avowedly concluded against France, and in order to prevent 
France from successfully courting an alliance with Russia. The 
understanding between the two military empires of Central Europe 
has completely achieved this purpose. The Cabinet of Saint 
Petersburg has rejected all advances from the Cabinet of Paris, 
and the Czar is still labouring to ingratiate himself with his 
brother Emperors. Italy, in the diplomatic sense, is the vassal 
of the Austro-German Alliance; and the Sultan periodically 
renews his applications, not hitherto granted, to be admitted to 
the friendship of Germany and Austria on like terms. The 
Congress of Berlin did not break up without establishing relations 
of special confidence and amity between England and Germany ; 
but the Statesmanship of the Streets, which was exhibited in 
replacing Lord Beaconsfield by Mr. Gladstone, administered a 
severe shock to that friendly understanding. The opportunity was 
a favourable one for France. How has it been turned to account? 
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In spite of the notorious French leanings of the present Prime 
Minister and his Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, the French 
Republic has contrived to alienate the good-will of this country by 
a policy in Tunis, in Egypt, in Madagascar, in China, that might 
have been devised for the purpose. Italy has been treated in the 
same unwise manner. It would be no exaggeration to say that 
the only Power in Europe of any consequence that did not suspect 
hostile intentions from France, or feel aggrieved by her, was 
Spain. 

It was under such circumstances that the Statesmanship of the 
Streets, as exhibited in the disposition and behaviour of the people 
of Paris, set deliberately to work, if street statesmanship is ever 
deliberate, to alienate and outrage Spain. True statesmanship, 
statesmanship properly informed, self-possessed, and never losing 
sight of its one end, the advantage of the country in whose interests 
its energies are enlisted, would have seen at a glance that a capital 
opportunity had arisen for exhibiting tact, temper, and dexterity, 
and for obtaining for itself the benefits those qualities under 
ordinary favourable circumstances invariably secure. The States- 
manship not of the Streets, would have taken care to welcome 
King Alfonso with marked cordiality, would have lavished upon 
him every conceivable attention, would have ignored his Uhlan 
coloneley and his ‘‘ Prussian epaulettes,” would have provided him 
with the most imposing military spectacle of which France was 
capable, would have obliterated in great measure from his mind 
the effect of his visit to Germany, and would have impressed both 
the French, the Spanish, and the German people, with the fact 
that France and Spain were the best of friends. 

If anyone will dispassionately compare what would have been the 
statesmanship of Kings, Cabinets, and Embassies on this occasion 
with what was the statesmanship of the People, I think he will be 
compelled to accept the conclusion that the interests of France 
would have suffered much less from the former than they have by 
the latter, and that, if this be in any degree a typical instance of 
the contrast between official diplomacy and popular passion, the 
cause of peace is far more secure under the care of its traditional 
guardians, than it would be under the management of its proposed 
new trustees. That the position and influence of France, already 
gravely damaged by street statesmanship, have suffered still further 
detriment by the demonstration of the 29th of September, no one 
can pretend to doubt. If actual hostilities have not arisen out 
of the statesmanship displayed in openly insulting the sovereign 
of a foreign nation, it is not through any merit or forbearance in 
the people of Paris. Fortunately for the peace of Europe, not 
only is Spain immeasurably weaker than France from a military 
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point of view, but the Spanish Cabinet happened at the time to be 
torn by internal dissensions, and it fell to pieces at the very 
moment of seeking to obtain adequate satisfaction for the out- 
rage perpetrated against the Spanish nation. Another piece of 
good fortune to which Europe is not indebted to the states- 
manship of the Boulevards, is that the policy of Germany is 
not confided to the “gentleman of the pavement,” but to a 
peace-loving King, and a wary Minister. It would have been easy 
for the Emperor of Germany, Prince Bismarck, and Count Hohen- 
lohe, to have found the materials for quarrel with France in the 
contumelious ery, ‘“‘ Down with the Uhlan King!” It is morally 
certain, moreover, that if the foreign policy of Germany were as 
much under the direction of the multitude as it is in France, if 
Berlin were like Paris, and if the Statesmanship of the Streets had 
as much influence on the banks of the Spree as it has on those of 
the Seine, the ery of “A bas le Roi Uhlan!” would have been 
taken up and answered, and the events of July 1870 would have 
repeated themselves. 

For it must not be supposed that the incident upon which I 
have dwelt is the first or the only instance in which injury has 
been inflicted upon France by the Statesmanship of the Streets of 
Paris. It has been found convenient in France, since the battle 
of Sedan, to saddle Napoléon III. with the sole and undivided 
responsibility of the war which ended with the defeat and 
dismemberment of that country; and it has suited English 
writers whose sympathies with Republicanism are warmer than 
their regard for historical accuracy, to adopt this view. The 
Third Empire, reposing as it did on a curious amalgam of 
violence, intrigue, and democratic support, cannot be exonerated 
from a considerable share in the sum total of the responsibility for 
the conflict with Germany. But the French people in their 
integrity approved of the challenge addressed to Prussia, until it 
ended so disastrously ; and the Statesmanship of the Streets of 
Paris pronounced in its favour with ostentatious fervour. When 
the Emperor was taken prisoner, the Statesmanship of the Streets 
was once more exhibited in a striking light. Instead of leaving it 
to the Empire to make the best terms it could with the victor 
under circumstances which, for the moment, rendered further con- 
flict futile, the people of Paris overthrew their Government at the 
very moment a victorious foe was marching on their capital, set up 
a so-called Government of National Defence, and committing their 
destinies to one whom the wisest, indeed, the only wise, French- 
man then mixing in public affairs, stigmatised as a “ fow furieux,” 
brought upon France the miseries and misfortunes that are now 
matters of history. Kings, and a Cabinet, of the ordinary pattern, 
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would unquestionably have signed an armistice, and entered into 
negotiations for the conclusion of peace on the best terms to be 
obtained compatible with honour. In a word, they would have 
done what Austria did after Solferino in 1859, and after Sadowa 
in 1866. But that was much too tame, too modest, too reason- 
able a policy, for the Statesmanship of the Streets ; and France was 
exposed to five months more of the horrors of war, for which she 
had to pay an additional price in the shape of a stupendous 
ransom. For a time it was the fashion to imagine that France 
had paid the famous Five Milliards without feeling the forfeit. The 
present condition of the finances of France suffices to show how 
mistaken was that supposition. 

I will adduce just one more instance of what I called the States- 
manship of the Streets, as illustrated by the conduct of the most 
influential, and, as some people think, the most intelligent popula- 
tion in Europe. The following extract is taken from a column that 
appeared in the Times of October 2nd, under the heading, “‘ The 
Cost of a Demonstration.” It is so pertinent to my argument, 
and the facts are so succinctly and so accurately stated, that I 


make no apology for citing so much of the original as is necessary 
to my purpose. 


There is only one instance of a foreign ruler being treated in Paris with some- 
thing approaching to the discourtesy that was shown on Saturday to King Alfonso. 
That ruler was the late Czar Alexander II., who was publicly insulted during his 
visit to Paris in 1867, at the time of the Exhibition; and the consequences of this 
outrage were so many and deplorable, that they might well have been remembered 
by some of the journalists who were lately stirring up the French people to make 
a demonstration against the King of Spain. The demonstration of 1867, which 
was made in favour of Poland, cost the French Republicans and, as the event 
proved, France itself, the friendship of Russia. It was beyond doubt the cause of 
the attempt which Berezowski made on the Czar’s life ; and it brought on the Poles 
so many afflictions, that this unhappy people must have wondered what spirit of 
madness could have possessed men calling themselves friends to serve them so ill. 
Alexander II. was insulted notwithstanding that the most elaborate precautions 
had been taken by the Imperial police to prevent such a thing; and this fact may 
be noted by way of answer to those who accuse M. Grévy’s Government of not 
having done enough to protect King Alfonso. The Second Empire had a far larger 
police force at its disposal than the Republic; and Napoleon IILI., forseeing that 
the Czar’s presence might give rise to disorderly manifestations, had specially 
instructed the Prefect of Police, M. Pietri, to have a good watch kept. Moreover, 
Prince Adam Czartoriski, as chief of the Polish colony in Paris, had been requested 
to exert a pacifying influence over his countrymen, and this he had freely pro- 
mised to do, for, indeed, all respectable Poles felt that it would be a calamitous 
thing for them if anything befell the Czar in France through their fault... .. 
The Czar reached Paris on a Saturday without accident, and during the first two 
days of his sojourn he met with no annoyance; but troubles began on the Monday, 
when he went to visit the Palace of Justice, and the schools of Law and Medicine. 
A number of young barristers and students, among whom M. Floquet was con- 
spicuous, surrounded him, hooting and shouting, ‘ Vive la Pologne.’ These demon- 
strations were renewed, and with greater noise, when the Czar attended a gala 
performance at the Opera, for by night it was impossible for the detectives to catch 
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all the turbulent young men who were yelling on the Boulevards. The hearty recep- 
tion which the Emperor met with in the Opera-house amply showed him that the 
rioters were in no way representatives of French opinion. Nevertheless, the pro- 
ceedings of these persons, by raising an agitation in favour of Poland among all the 
Opposition quidnuncs and wineshop politicians of the capital, encouraged the crazy 
youth Berezowski to shoot at the Czar. Berezowski afterwards declared that he had 
expected his crime would cause him to be carried in triumph, and he was much sur- 
prised when the peoplein the Bois de Boulogne fell upon him and nearly lynched him. 
Berezowski was tried for his life, but he escaped the capital sentence owing to a 
powerful address by his counsel, M. Emanuel Arago, which moved the jury in the 
Assize Court to find “ extenuating circumstances.” Such a verdict was naturally 
resented by the Russian Court and people as a justification of Berezowski’s crime, and 
from thattime it may be said that Russia became estranged from France. To theclose 
of the Second Empire, Alexander II. maintained the kindliest disposition towards 
Napoleon III. and his family, insomuch that General Fleury, the French Ambas- 
sador at St. Petersburg, writing home about a year before the war, stated that the 
Czar showed him more favour than any other member of the diplomatic body. 
But towards all Frenchmen who were not overt Bonapartists the Czar’s heart was 
hardened. After Sedan, when M. Thiers went to St. Petersburg to try and pre- 
vail on the Russian Government to intercede on behalf of France, he found, as he 
described, ‘‘ only wooden faces.”” The Government of the National Defence, which 
commissioned him (and one of whose members was M. Arago, Berezowski’s 
counsel), had, with an almost incredible want of tact, appointed M. Floquet, the 
Czar’s insulter, to be one of the deputy-mayors (adjoints) of Paris. Before 
long the Czar got another proof of Republican good-will under the form of a petition 
which was signed by a large number of French journalists, barristers and working- 
men, and which prayed the National Defence Government to release Berezowski 
from New Caledonia. One of the first acts of the Commune was to decree this 
criminal’s pardon (a decree which, of course, remained inoperative), and it may 
be recollected that a couple of years ago a Radical journal in Paris was allowed to 
get up a public subscription for presenting Berezowski with a revolver. 

The effect of this series of incidents, following upon the anti-Russian demon- 
stration of 1867, has been simply disastrous to French interests. . . . The present 
Czar before he came to the throne, was somewhat noted for his anti-German pro- 
clivities, and while the Duc Decazes was Foreign Minister in France, he based 
most of his hopes of a Russian alliance on this circumstance. How actively the Duke 
worked in view of securing an understanding with Russia on the Eastern question 
through the influence of the Czarewitch and Count Ignatieff is pretty generally 
known; but whatever may have been the Czarewitch’s feelings towards France 
governed by Royalists and Imperialists, his sentiments towards that country 
cooled as soon as the Republic got fairly established; and only a few days ago it 
was plainly asserted in the semi-official journals of Berlin and St. Petersburg that 
the Czar would never think of entering into any sort of political compact with the 
French Republican Government. 


Now, how has it come about that the population of Paris is so 
impulsive, so self-willed, I must add, so conceited, as to flatter 
itself that it is competent to direct the affairs of France by simply 
indulging its emotions, sentiments, and conclusions of the moment ? 
Perhaps those who are aware how the population of Paris has been 
petted, pampered, and adulated by persons who ought to know 
better, since they are frequently persons of great gifts, and in- 
variably persons of political, literary, or social influence, will 
experience little difficulty in answering the question. When the 
Germans were marching on Paris in the autumn of 1870, their 
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attention was arrested, on reaching Meaux, by a grandiose placard 
addressed to themselves. It was written and signed by M. Victor 
Hugo. It was sent to me at the time from the German camp as a 
curiosity, but, unfortunately, I have mislaid it, and I have not 
succeeded in obtaining another copy. It was intended for a serious 
production, and to stop the march of the invaders. As I say, it 
arrested their attention, but it did not arrest their advance. I 
fear it was conned by the advancing Army of Investment with roars 
of loud, Teutonic laughter, and it was well calculated to provoke 
the mirth of anyone not a Parisian. The purport of it was that 
Paris is a Sacred City, in fact, the Holy of Holies, and that the 
Germans would surely not damn themselves to everlasting disfame 
by approaching its divine precincts. 

But though I cannot lay my hands on this wonderful manifesto, 
there is another production by the same hand, written three years 
previously, that now lies before me. To do honour to the Paris 
Exhibition of 1867, a sumptuous work was published in France and 
in French, called Paris Guide ; it was illustrated by leading French 
artists, and the letter-press was written by distinguished French 
men of letters. To this ambitious volume M. Victor Hugo penned 
an introduction, and I will endeavour to give my readers some faint 
idea of what he said. For convenience’ sake I will summarize as 
I go on, but it must be understood that all the phrases I use occur 
in the original. 

* + * 

In the twentieth century there will be a new nation, which will 
be both great and free. It will be illustrious, rich, thoughtful, 
pacific, and an ardent lover of humanity. It will have the sweet 
gravity of mature years. It will be unable to understand the glory 
that lurks in conical projectiles, or the difference that is at present 
supposed to exist between a General and a butcher. It will have 
no more respect for authority than men already have for orthodoxy. 
It will be more than a nation, it will be civilization itself. Nay, it 
will be more than civilization, it will be one family. It will have 
only one language, one code, one coinage. This nation will have 
Paris for its capital, and will no longer be called France, it will be 
called Europe. 

Once, there was Athens; once, there was Jerusalem ; once, there 
was Rome. Now, there is Paris; and Paris is greater than them 
all. Palermo has Etna; Paris has Thought. Constantinople is 
nearer the sun; Paris is nearer civilization. Athens built the 
Parthenon, but Paris demolished the Bastille. Paris is the spot 
where, above all places in the world, one hears most distinctly the 
invisible hum of Progress. Paris reveals herself to the Many. 
Cicero called the Many, plebs; Bessarion called it canaglia; Wal- 
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pole, the mob; De Maistre, the populace. At Paris, it calls itself 
the People. When France is free, the human mind attains its 
majority. But who liberated France? Who brought about the 
Revolution of 1789? Paris. 

How to keep Paris, otherwise the human soul, immured, has 
always been the preoccupation of Princes. But light will not be 
immured. Jerusalem represented the True; Athens, the Beautiful; 
Rome, the Great. They have all disappeared ; but they live again 
in Paris, which contains the sum of those three cities, with some- 
thing superadded. Paris represents Truth, Beauty, Greatness, 
and Liberty. Paris is the Urbs Orbis. Paris is the brain of the 
universe. The city where the Revolutionary Revelation has taken 
place, it is the Human Jerusalem. 

Absolutism is Bismarck. Let us hiss that, says Paris. The 
King of Prussia, no doubt, is a very great personage. He aspires 
to become Emperor of Germany ; but Paris smiles, and her smile 
is terrible. What is the King of Prussia to do to that? (Be it 
noted, this was written and printed by the first French man of 
letters, in 1867, or three years before Sedan and its sequel.) 

Paris is not a mere city; it is government incarnate. We may 
say of it, as Voltaire said of love, “Qui que tu sois, voici ton 
maitre.” Parisian women decide to wear a particular ribbon, and 
that ribbon thereupon becomes law. The boy of Blackfriars copies 
the gamin of the Rue Grenetat. The courtesan of Madrid has for 
her ideal the-grisette of Paris. 

Paris, let me repeat again (says M. Hugo), is a Government, 
but a Government without judges, gendarmes, soldiers, or am- 
bassadors. Paris exists, and reigns. Everything in the world 
proceeds from Paris. Electoral reform in England proceeds from 
universal suffrage in France. Every morning, when the world 
wakes, it casts a glance at Paris, as one does upon walls where 
affiches are posted up, to see whether Paris announces a comedy or 
a tragedy, a Revolution or Lafayette. There was one city more 
valiant even than Sparta, viz. Sybaris. Paris is the modern 
Sybaris and Sparta combined. 

Why are the various people of Europe coming to Paris, to the Ex- 
hibition ? They are coming in order to be transformed into France. 
Transfusion of blood into the veins of a man is possible; and the 
transfusion of light into the veins of nations is equably feasible. 
Paris is the City of Light; therefore the nations come to see, 
come to understand. They are thus already in mysterious com- 
munion with the conscience of France, and they crave for closer 
communion. Paris is France; and France is too great to remain 
a mere nation. It will be transfigured, and will no longer be 
France, but Humanity. Paris and France must resign themselves 
VoL. II. 25 
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to the immense destiny alloted them by their greatness. Paris 
and the universe will become not only synonymous, but identical 
and coterminous. 

* * * * * 

Have my readers had enough of this? I think these excerpts 
must have caused them some little amusement; but I hope they 
may prove instructive as well. This humiliating nonsense—for 
every man must feel more or less humiliated in feeling that a man 
wrote it, and men of letters, I should think, must feel specially 
humiliated by the reflection that the writer is one of their order— 
was penned by one who, whatever his faults, is unquestionably a 
poet and a man of genius, in fact, the most eminent and popular 
French writer living. That he is not quite the demigod, the 
Dante, Shakespeare, or Goéthe, with whom he is paragoned by 
some of his more outrageous English admirers, who seem anxious 
to rival, as far as they can, the shrieks and spasms and hysterics 
of their ‘‘ Master,” is, no doubt, the opinion of every serious 
person, whether in France or out of it. Still M. Victor Hugo is 
incontestably a man of remarkable genius, and, as I have said, 
the most widely read of any French writer living or dead. Yet 
the above grotesque ravings are what he habitually indulges in 
when he addresses the Parisians. Anyone familiar with current 
French literature will be aware that, though expressed in a 
somewhat simpler manner, the foregoing view is substantially the 
one laid before the people of Paris by those who live among and 
write for them. . 

Can we, then, be surprised if Paris should have come to the 
conclusion that it has a right to do pretty much what it likes; 
that it can do no wrong; that, possessing supreme genius, 
supreme reason, and supreme good sense, it can claim statesman- 
ship among its other great gifts? ‘‘ L’Absolutisme c’est Bismarck. 
Sifflons cela, dit Paris.” Thus wrote the first living French man 
of letters, a Parisian of Parisians, in 1867. Is it astonishing that 
when “ Bismarck ” was supposed to have made the King of Spain 
a Uhlan colonel, Paris should again say, “ Sifflons cela!” and 
carry out the programme ? 

Not content, however, with burning incense perpetually at the 
shrine of Paris, the guides of public opinion in France will not 
allow, when they can prevent it, a word of candid reprehension to 
reach the ears of the Parisians. I remember being told by an 
English writer that, shortly after the appearance of a work of his, 
a French critic wrote to him, expressing a wish to give an account 
of it to the readers of a French review known to all the world. 
Shortly afterwards he received a second letter, saying that the 
intention could not be carried out, since the work contained 
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passages wounding to the susceptibilities of Paris and France. 
Now, whether a less flattering view of ‘‘ Sybaris and Sparta” than 
Parisians are accustomed to, be correct or incorrect, just or unjust, 
is not the question. The question is, whether it is not inevitable 
that a people drugged and dosed with flattery, and from whom 
everything save adulation is carefully warded off, will not end by 
having an immoderate idea of their own value, their own wisdom, 
and their own rights. An analogous course to the one just cited 
was pursued when Paris hissed the King of Spain. In the first 
impulse of vexation and anxiety at what had occurred, M. Grévy 
hastened to the Spanish Embassy, and characterised the persons 
who had hissed as ces.misérables. But what followed ? For several 
days the proffered apology was not published at all; and when at 
last it did appear, in response .to the demand of the Spanish 
Ambassador, it was published not in the Journal Offciel, but in the 
Havas Agency. Moreover, the words “‘ces misérables”’ were sup- 
pressed altogether; and the entire purport of the apology was 
carefully toned down. 

Now why was this done. And why the omission of the phrase, 
“Ces misérables”? Can anybody be in doubt as to the reason? 
M. Grévy and his Ministers were afraid to offend the people of Paris ; 
and in order to avoid this terrible calamity, they resorted to sup- 
pressions and subterfuges which were discreditable to them, and 
which, but for the comparative powerlessness of Spain, and the 
fortunate occurrence of a Spanish Ministerial Crisis, might have 
entailed upon France fresh disasters of the utmost gravity. 

This, then, is the Statesmanship of the Streets, which has in our 
time been so much extolled, and which has been appealed to as 
one of the sovereign remedies for the ills of mankind, and a sure 
corrective to the wickedness of Kings and the stupidity or perversity 
of Rulers. I have taken Paris and the Parisians as my text. But 
has the sermon no moral for ourselves? Is the Statesmanship of 
the Streets unknown in this country? Are there no English writers, 
no English guides of public opinion, who pass their time in fostering 
the vanity of the multitude, in impressing upon the People that they 
are not only all-powerful, but all-wise, and that they have only to 
abolish Kings and Statesmen, or to make Kings and Statesmen 
their obedient mouth-pieces, in order to protect themselves not 
only against war, but against crimes and blunders of every 
description ? I venture to submit that the chief burden of most 
Liberal oratory and Liberal political writing is a depreciation of 
the wisdom, and sometimes of the honesty, of persons who have at 
any rate tried to become experts in the art of government by long 
apprenticeship, thought, and study, and the glorification of the 
Sagacity and honesty of purpose of those who dabble in politics 
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rather as a diversion than a business, and who are more remark- 
able, at a great crisis, for impulse and passion than for self-posses- 
sion or reason. That the common sense, and even the enthusiasm, 
of the Many, are sometimes a useful corrective to the esoteric ideas 
or the sluggishness of the Few, I do not doubt. But that the art 
of government, and still the more the management of the Foreign 
Relations of a country, should be taken out of the hands of 
experts and committed to the Statesmanship of the Streets— 
nothing will ever persuade me that this is wise or safe. When, 
during Lord Beaconsfield’s Administration, Sir Stafford North- 
cote ventured to observe, in a speech delivered, I think, at 
Edinburgh, that the people at large are not always correctly 
informed, or wisely inspired, in their views of Foreign Policy, a 
protest was at once raised by the Radical Press of England, and 
the right honourable gentleman was treated as though he had 
uttered something uncommonly like treason. The speeches deli- 
vered by the present Prime Minister during his famous Pilgrimage 
of Passion, was an appeal to the Statesmanship of the Streets, and 
it would be difficult to find a single platform address of Mr. Bright 
whose arguments do not repose on the assumption that the states- 
manship of the streets is superior to the statesmanship of states- 
men. 

It was a Conservative Minister who secured Household Suffrage 
for the ratepayers in urban constituencies; and an analogous boon 
will, I suppose, shortly be conferred on ratepayers in rural con- 
stituencies with the assent of the Conservative Party. This is, 
in my opinion, as it should be. But pari passu with the increase 
of power lodged in the Many, there must be an increase of political 
conscience and political candour on the part of the Few. More 
than ever it behoves Rulers, Statesmen, and prominent politicians 
to tell the people the truth, or what they believe to be the truth. 
More than ever it behoves them scrupulously to abstain from 
appealing to the passions of the crowd, to the self-interest of a class, 
or to the vanity of anyone. There is a good deal of shrewd sense 
in the streets, there is a considerable amount of virtue and gene- 
rosity in the people. But they are not all-wise, nor all-good. 
Moreover, they are not heaven-born statesmen ; though they may 
be excused for thinking that they are, when they are assured of the 
fact by those who are reputed the most eloquent, the most earnest, 
and the most virtuous of their countrymen. 


An Otp Dretomartist. 
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“‘THEsE English who come racing abroad, see without observing, 
travel without stopping! Instead of seeking the advice of 
Christians with eyes in their heads, they pass their evenings 
writing up their diaries, and rectify the confused notions accumu- 
lated in their brains on the authority of so-called valets de place, 
justly specified by Alfieri as valets out of place. Hence the 
ridiculous descriptions and books of travel in which are shown 
a fantastic Italy totally unknown to us Italians. The instant 
these English arrive in Venice they rush to the piazzetta and 
demand a gondola with gondoliers who can sing Tasso.” 

Such was the verdict pronounced on us nearly sixty years ago 
by the beautiful Isabella Albizzi, the witty, amiable précieuse, whose 
Venetian saloons were the resort of celebrities of all nations, the 
famous Countess who numbered Foscolo, Alfieri, Pindemonte, 
Canova, our own Byron, and a host of lesser stars among her 
personal friends. And even in these more cosmopolitan days this 
conception of us still lingers in Italy, and may serve as a text to 
a little homily on certain international differences. 

All things are relative, all depend on the point of view; and it 
is certain that the English point of view is usually as different from 
that of home-staying Italians as it was in the days of Isabella 
Albizzi. That lady was perhaps specially unjust, inasmuch as she 
judged us exclusively from the social point of view; for she was a 
queen of Society, lived in a crowd, was vivacious, intelligent, and 
nimble-tongued. Contact with wits and poets, scholars and artists, 
politicians and statesmen, kept her in a perpetual simmer of 
intellectual excitement. She liked nothing better than a procession 
of new faces, and accorded a graceful welcome to all foreigners 
craving her acquaintance. There was possibly some pique in her 
contempt for travellers ‘“‘ who passed their evenings in writing up 
their journals.” Although a woman of varied culture, her world 
centred in a reception room, and was bounded by the colonnades of 
St. Mark, or the shady groves of her country residence just across 
the Lagoons. No wonder, then, that she was puzzled by travellers 
who thought it a greater privilege to listen to the singing of gondo- 
liers than to the epigrams and scandals of high society! But we 
are hardly less puzzling to the Italians of the present day. They 
scoff at our enthusiasm for early art, our interest in the Renaissance, 
and, above all, at our passion for nature. They still accuse us of 
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creating a fantastic Italy utterly unknown to themselves. There 
is some truth in the accusation. The Italy of our love is for the 
most part fantastic. We know little, often care less, for the actual 
Italy of the Italians: the young, struggling, immature nation, born 
of the sudden fusion of twenty divided states. Of material Italy 
we love best all that, to her children, is either staled by custom, or 
symbolic of the bygone state of things they have so eagerly swept 
away. 

It is well-nigh impossible for Italians to regard the land of their 
birth from our esthetic and imaginative point of view. We come to- 
it primed with pent-up enthusiasm, as pilgrims to the shrine of the 
beautiful ; they live in it from day to day, and the present is dearer 
to them than the past. Besides, they are an essentially practical, 
matter-of-fact race; have never, indeed, been romantic save in the 
pages of foreign literature. They have few of the vices commonly 
attributed to them, and their excellencies are other than those 
which they are supposed to possess. Their heat of blood is generally 
tempered by forethought and caution, and the most fiery of them 
are rather less likely to act on impulse than seemingly impassive 
Britons. To Italians everything is clear and positive as their own 
sunlight. Their ideas and purposes are always well-defined, even 
when not necessarily proclaimed on the house-tops. They have 
little sympathy with half-tints, with the infinite graduations of 
fancy and feeling that are so dear to us northerners. Even in the 
matter of love they acknowledge no borderland of sentiment, no 
pays du tendre. With them love is a positive passion in which soul 
and body are one. 

And in virtue of their practicality, they are far simpler and 
more downright than ourselves, and apt to stigmatise our complex 
tastes and hobbies as mere amateur dabbling in things beyond our 
ken. What right, they say, have we foreigners to censure their 
mode of repairing their crumbling monuments? It is no concern 
of ours! Why should we vex them by laments for historic walls 
demolished to make way for trim and airy boulevards, or by childish 
groans at the steamboats ploughing the waters of the Grand 
Canal? They are tired of the tranquillity of decay and prefer 
steam whistles and progress. Why care for gondolas when trains 
are more convenient? Besides, Italians are specialists by temper 
as well as training, hold that the cobbler should stick to his last, 
and do not share our thirst for general culture. For instance, 
young Italy, with eyes perforce sharpened to the main chance, 
regards landscape from a strictly agricultural and economic stand- 
point. Chestnuts and olives speak to him of crops, while we gaze 
ecstatically on starry foliage and sheeny, grey, green slopes, with 
the songs of a hundred poets ringing in our ears. Yet we are 
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both right from our diverse points of view. We might remember 
that Farmer Hodge does not habitually quote Shelley when he 
starts a lark in the stubble at early morn. Again—the modern 
Italian, racking his brains how best to grapple with the Malaria 
fiend, is rather intolerant of our raptures over the beautiful desola- 
tion of the Roman Campagna. 

And Isabella Albizzi, sipping chocolate in her balcony with a 
State Inquisitor, or bandying jokes with half-a-dozen be-wigged 
gallants, mocked at the uncouth English abroad on the Grand 
Canal by moonlight. How could she realise that to us Venice is 
as great a marvel as was ever Cathay to Marco Polo; that no 
second-hand knowledge of it, no wealth of book lore, can dull the 
surprise of its incomparable originality. All Italy, indeed, is 
full of marvels to us: a very fount of romance. We come to it in 
quest of associations, poetic, historic, and artistic. Its sky, its 
sun, make it seem like fairyland after the fogs and gloom we 
have left behind; we revel in our escape from work-a-day reali- 
ties, in our respite from the cares and conventionalities that so 
tightly grip us at home. We want to live by our eyes, to feast on 
colour and form, and so, as a rule, we avoid the hackneyed plea- 
sures of society. These we can have in England, in our own 
heavy way, without the superfluous bows and smiles in use abroad, 
and, above all, without the constraint of foreign speech. 

Mrs. Browning used to say that she knew that, in some former 
state of existence, she must have been born in Italy. And many 
of us feel that it is the home of our souls, that we are bound to 
it by subtler ties than those of blood and kindred. For it is the 
land of ‘‘ lor che sanno,” 


where every sight and every sound 
Means more than sight or sound elsewhere. 
And in right of intellectual affinities and worship, we, too, may 
claim to be citizens within its gates. So we bring our Italy with 
us, and it is in some sense a fantastic Italy—a delicate porcelain 
ideal, easily shattered among the brazen vessels of real life. 

But even apart from poetic and romantic associations—since 
English travellers are not invariably steeped in literature of any 
kind—the infinite difference, the imprévu of Italy has a potent 
charm for us. The mere fact of inhaling pure air, of seeing a pure 
sky, at an unaccustomed height above our heads, is in itself an 
intoxication. The joy of existence is suddenly made plain to us, 
as it is never made plain at home. We realize at last, and better 
than from the teachings of old world poets, the Pagan conception 
of the gladness of life. We come, perhaps, from toiling cities 
resounding with the tramp of hurrying crowds, all pressing cease- 
lessly forward, all fighting for life in different ways with mournful 
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eyes and steadfast brows. Well, in Italy the fight for existence is 
no less severe, but labour does not stamp out the power of enjoy- 
ment. Look at this merry train of women pouring out from a 
Lombard silk-mill! It is night, they have been hard at work 
since early dawn. They are rather noisy, they may sometimes be 
impertinent ; but compare them with our factory hands, and see 
how wide the difference of bearing and behaviour ! 

Men and women smile and sing in Italian streets: there is every- 
where an exuberance of life, and a delightful absence of haste. 
They take their amusements leisurely ; there is little roughness and 
less horse-play. They may curse and swear horribly, it is true, 
but it means nothing, and even Italian profanity sounds musical 
to English ears. Then, too, and notably in Central Italy, we are 
charmed by the universal surface courtesy. No one, apparently, 
is vulgar, and peasants are no less well-mannered than peers. 
You climb a Tuscan hill-side, perhaps, and accost a peasant woman 
laden with fagots or fodder. She replies to you in Dantesque 
forms of speech and with simple grace and dignity; her manners 
are essentially polite, neither obsequious nor familiar. Enter her 
smoke-blackened hovel, and she will give you her best chair, seat 
herself beside you, and continue the conversation without a shade 
of awkwardness or false shame. If there is a book at all in 
the house it is generally Dante, and though the women of the 
family may not know their letters, they will sing and recite 
endless stornelli, full of pretty conceits and delicate sentiment. 
And the handsome young man in the doorway, just come 
back from reaping in the Maremma, is lithe and erect as a 
figure of Luca Signorelli, graceful as one of Perugino’s saints. 
Yet Ido not mean to say that even in Tuscany you find an ideal 
peasantry. Far from it, they are just ordinary mortals ; but their 
faults are not on the surface as among our rather surly and 
blundering rustics, and their natural courtesy is another flower 
in Italy’s magic garland. Neither is this courtesy confined to the 
mountains. Plunge into an excited city crowd on the occasion of 
some great festival, and see how easily you may pierce the thickest 
of it. It gives way like sand, parts like green corn. No one 
checks your passage, everyone is good-humoured—especially if a 
funeral procession be the cause of the gathering—and if you get 
a little jostled it is by chance, not malice. And if it is seen that 
you are a foreigner, the crowd will make way for you with an 
increased readiness that has certainly no parallel in England. For 
the lower classes in Italy feel distinctly flattered by strangers’ 
interest in their national sights, and—unfortunately for lovers of 
seclusion—are apt to reciprocate by an overwhelming curiosity as 
regards ourselves. It is impossible to produce a sketch book in 
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any unwalled spot between the Alps and the sea without attract- 
ing a closer and closer circle of admirers and critics. They do 
not purpose annoyance, they merely wish to see what you are 
doing; and, as perhaps about one Italian in ten thousand, gentle 
and simple, shares our insular liking for privacy, they naturally 
feel quite innocent of offence. 

Nor is this the only one of our tastes that is incomprehensible 
to the majority of Italians. Our point of view is never theirs ; 
they find our enthusiasms ludicrous, our manners strange. We 
pretend to love Italy, they say, yet have no liking for Italians, do 
not care to know them. They cannot understand so impersonal 
an attachment. Even the more tolerant among them, and those 
with a genuine admiration for English institutions, find us a 
curious and by no means satisfactory people. They do not go so 
far as Heine, and assert, that to win an Englishman’s friendship 
you must court him like a lovely woman, and that, when won, it 
is not worth having; but, as a matter of fact, there is little close 
friendship between Italians and English even when there is much 
external cordiality. Not only are their points of view too opposed, 
tempers and temperaments too incompatible, but also our skins 
are thick as theirs are thin. With the friendliest intention we 
often give the direst offence, simply by forgetting that they are as 
sensitive to foreign censure as we are indifferent to it. 

As a case in point—it is well known that animals have a hard 
time of it in Italy, and the farther south you go the worse you 
find them treated. But this cruelty is born of ignorance rather 
than malice, and if the masses reason on the matter at all, they 
will tell you that, as animals have no souls, it is no sin to ill-treat 
them. Cultured Italians, however, deplore the evil, and by 
example and precept strive to eradicate it. But even they object 
to our English mode of arraignment. Why, say they, should 
humanitarian zeal be an excuse for ill manners? For their part 
they would never dream of holding forth in a London drawing- 
room on our national iniquities—say of drunkenness or wife beat- 
ing; why, then, should we expatiate in Roman or Florentine 
society on the barbarities practised on horses and calves? Even 
when entirely at one with us on the main point, they are shocked 
by our ill-breeding in urging it in a mixed company. There is a 
time for all things, they hold, and they cannot sympathize with the 
apostle-spirit of proclaiming the truth in season and out of season. 

For, as a rule, Italians avoid saying unpleasant things. Of course 
when their blood is up they do not measure their expressions, but 
in ordinary intercourse they are carefully, admirably polite; and 
without the slightest insincerity of purpose, will lavish bland adjec- 
tives on their bitterest foes. Hot words are for hot moments—I 
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speak of the cultured classes—on other occasions all offence should 
be avoided ; and anger on impersonal topics, or on points of ab- 
stract principle, is altogether fruitless and unpleasant. This is 
only a natural rule of conduct among a tactful and amiable people 
to whom freedom of speech on vital subjects is still a new luxury. 

Now, with all our merits, we English are not renowned for 
tact and amiability and scarcely erect the latter to the rank of a 
virtue. When we have something to say, we say it, without much 
concern for our hearers’ susceptibilities. That which we call 
frankness, often passes for blunt rudeness abroad ; and in Italy, 
for certain, we are constantly trampling on the natives’ corns. 

In artistic circles, for instance, we are often loud in amazed 
censure of the vulgarity of modern Italian paintings of the realistic 
school, which, with some splendid exceptions, are, indeed, deplor- 
ably vulgar. But we ought to remember that Italians, while justly 
conscious of their old supremacy in art, cannot be expected to 
know what immense strides we islanders have recently made in 
artistic taste and achievement. So they think us ignorantly 
impertinent, and we think them wilfully blind. It is solely a 
question of our different points of view. 

As a nation, Italians are singularly unassuming; many of them 
have a certain Anglo mania, and are. pleased to express unbounded 
admiration for our constitution and customs. Yet it is not well 
to take their words too literally; and our usual assumption of 
recognised superiority wounds them to thé quick. No one candidly 
believes another nation to be superior to his own ; and why should 
we suppose even the meekest of Italians to be an exception to the 
rule? He will readily admit his country’s defects and short- 
comings; but, taken for all in all, thinks it inferior to none. 
Did not his Italy teach art and science to the world when the rest 
of Europe, England included, was still grovelling in barbarism ? 
With centuries of pre-eminence at his back, every Italian feels that 
his claims to consideration rest upon other than personal merits. 
Accordingly he is all the more puzzled by the attitude of travelling 
English, who unite deep reverence for the Italy of the past with 
open indifference for the Italy of to-day. ‘‘ How,” cries Young 
Italy, ‘‘can you worship my cities, my mountains, my picture 
galleries—how can you be so obtrusively tender of the hides of 
my cab-horses, the eyes of my singing-birds, and yet take so little 
-trouble to study me?” We do study him somewhat, but generally 
from the outside point of view. Our attempts towards social 
intimacy too often end in failure. English and Italian meet, but 
do not amalgamate. They often meet upon excellent terms, with 
plenty of outer cordiality; and in circles where horses, dogs, 
pigeon-shooting, cards, and dancing and gossip constitute the 
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objects of life, all the world is, more or less, kin. Yet even there 
international differences come to the surface. English girls are 
heard to complain that married women have the best of the fun; 
Italian girls find Englishmen heavy in hand. Englishmen, on 
their side, find Italian maidens rather shy and constrained, do 
not care to flirt with the said maidens’ unconstrained mammas, 
and dislike having their partners whisked off for turns with other 
men just when conversation is warming up. The golden youth of 
Italy, on the other hand, often fear to approach marriageable girls, 
and abide by the safer pastime of courting other men’s wives. 
Then English women and Italian seldom get on together, and have 
as few ideas in common as some polo-playing, cricketing, boating 
undergraduate can have with a languid young Marchese who 
spends the best part of the day lounging, cigar in mouth, on the 
doorstep of his fashionable club. Thus much for superficial 
differences ; and the deeper we go beneath the surface, the wider 
the difference becomes. 

Much international experience inclines me to distrust English- 
men who are more Italian than Italians, as much as I distrust 
Italians who out-Herod the English in strict subservience to insular 
forms and conventions, that are mainly the results of inherited 
habit, or survivals of obsolete prejudice. In either case some 
motive of self-interest is usually at work, and these exceptional 
individuals seldom stand very high in. the esteem of their 
respective countrymen. But the rampant Briton, however worthy 
at bottom, is certainly often intolerable in his exactions. What 
sympathy, for instance, can be deserved by the tourist who 
aggressively protests against Sunday festivities in the Italian 
village he darkens with his presence, and is outraged if his land- 
lord refuse him the monopoly of the public room for the religious 
service of a tiny minority of Protestant guests? No! let us all 
maintain our individual convictions; but for Heaven’s sake let 
us avoid thrusting them down our neighbours’ unwilling throats ! 

It is well said of us by Emerson—most genial of plain-speaking 
critics—that we English “ have a difficulty in bringing our reason 
to act, and on all occasions use our memory first.” Probably that 
is why we despise everything which varies from our own mode of 
life, and cannot accept the possibility of departure from accus- 
tomed forms. Now, the sole basis of genuine harmony between 
Italians and English consists in a frank agreement to -differ—in 
an avowal of the impossibility of regarding things from the same 
point of view, or of exacting conformity with the same standard, 
whether of society, religion, or morals. 
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In order to understand the existing crisis between the two powers in 
the State in Norway, it is necessary to trace it to its origin. 

By the Treaty of Kiel, dated January 14th, 1814, Frederick VI. 
of Denmark was compelled by Great Britain and Sweden, allied 
against Napoleon, to cede Norway as a province to the latter 
Power, which by this transaction was to be recompensed for the loss 
of Finland. By a public manifesto the Danish king informed the 
Norwegians that the forced union with Denmark, to which Norway 
had been doomed for 434 years, was at an end, but that a brilliant 
future, no doubt, awaited her people by exchanging a Danish 
master for a Swedish, and recommended them obedience. Against 
this decision the Norwegians rose in arms. It was not natural 
that the proud Norsemen, who could boast of having been a nation 
at a period when the Swedes were hardly more than squatters in 
their land, and whose battle-cry had been heard in every quarter 
of the then known world, who had sent their Jarls to redeem the 
Holy Land, who had planted their standards on the other side of 
the Atlantic 500 years before Columbus was born, and who had 
founded Normandy, the mightiest and most civilised state in the 
Europe of that age, should tacitly consent to be the suffering 
party in a transaction which resembled the “selling-up” of a 
bankrupt slave-owner. From Lindesnes to Nordkap every man 
stood to arms. The martial spirit of the nation was fully taken 
advantage of by the heir to the Danish throne, Prince Christian 
Fredrik, who, on arriving in Christiania to acquaint the Norwegians 
with the decision of his father, encouraged the people to resist the 
Treaty of Kiel. This Prince, whose integrity and honest character 
were entirely at variance with that of his predecessors on the 
throne, convened a Congress at Eidsvold, April 10th, 1814, and 
there met 112 representatives, the flower of the nation’s intelligence: 
the proud demonstration of its antiquity. From the 10th of April 
to the 19th of May these sat in council, and by the 17th of that 
month they had framed Norges Grundlov, a Constitution which the 
Norwegians justly boast of as making them the freest among 


nations. This is the treasure which the Storthing labours to 
destroy. 
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The Danish Prince Christian was subsequently, by a somewhat 
injudicious decision, elected King of Norway, which he continued 
to be until the union with Sweden on November the 4th, of the 
same year, the intervening months being the only period during 
which Norway has been a separate State since 1299. 

In the meantime, Marshal Bernadotte, elected as the Swedish 
Prince Regent, Carl Johan, leaving the allied armies to deal with 
Napoleon, marched into Norway at the head of a Swedish army 
to enforce the Treaty of Kiel. The Norwegians defended them- 
selves with great intrepidity against one of the finest and most 
victorious armies of the day, and, after a number of indecisive 
engagements, Carl Johan, on behalf of the Swedish Government, 
offered to renounce the claims to which the Treaty of Kiel might 
entitle them, and, what was still more important, to accept the 
Constitution of Eidsvold. A preliminary conference was held at 
Moss, King Christian resigned, and eventually an Extraordinary 
Storthing—the first Norwegian Parliament—met in Christiania in 
October, and decided to establish the Union of Norway and 
Sweden. On the 10th of November, 1814, the Swedish Prince 
Regent took the oath as a Norwegian citizen and subscribed to 
the Constitution of Eidsvold. 


Thus ended the struggle between the descendants of the Vikings 
and the allied Powers of Europe. 

From the year 1814 to 1824 Norway has only a record of pro- 
gress and prosperity to show. To form a true basis for the social 
freedom and stability of the new-fledged nation a National Bank 
was founded in Throndhjem ; the standing army, to lighten the 
burthen of the tax-payers was reduced to 12,000 men ; beneficent 
laws were passed to promote trade and industry, general education 
was attended to, arts and sciences were encouraged, and, after a 
decade of independence, Norway could boast of a social happiness 
and a political freedom which were the envy of every civilised 
power, and which fully demonstrated the capacity of the Norse 
race for self-government. 

In the year 1821 the Storthing decided, in accordance with two 
previous resolutions (vide the suspensive veto) to abolish aristo- 
cracy. The King, Carl XIII. of Sodermanland, forced by the 
representations of Prussia and Russia, protested, sent a Swedish 
squadron of men-of-war to Christiania harbour, and assembled an 
army of Swedish and Norwegian soldiers in the capital, in order to 
intimidate the Storthing; but the demonstration was of no avail, 
for, with the windows of the House vibrating with the heavy 
cannonade from the fleet and army, the Norwegian Legislators 
unanimously recorded their “ Ayes,” and hereditary distinctions 
were for ever abolished in the kingdom of Norway. 
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The Norwegian Constitution, the sacred compact between king 
and subjects to which both have sworn fealty, enacts, that Norway 
shall be a free and independent kingdom, the form of Government 
Limited Monarchy, and that the country shall be united with 
Sweden under the same King. 

The Executive power (§ 3) rests with the King, who appoints all 
servants of State—civil as well as military—makes war and con- 
cludes peace, enters into treaties with foreign Powers, &c. The 
King chooses his own advisers, i.e. ministers (§ 12)—eleven—of 
whom three always reside in Stockholm, where the King also is to 
reside. He can appoint his eldest son Viceroy of Norway, at the 
head of the Ministry in Christiania; he is himself bound by the 
Constitution to spend three months of the year in Norway. The 
ministers, as the King’s own chosen counciliors and servants, have 
no seat in the Legislative Assembly, and cannot be called before 
the House, collectively, for any explanation of whatever nature. 

The Legislative power (§ 49), on the other hand, rests with the 
National Assembly, the Storthing (liter. Great Court). This is 
elected indirectly. In order to have a vote for the members of the 
Storthing, it is necessary to be twenty-five years of age, not to 
have offended against the law, to have resided in the country for 
five years previously, to be, or to have been, a servant of the Crown, 
and either to own matriculated (registered) land in the country, or 
to be a town citizen owning property of the value of Kr. 600 
(£33). No foreigner can vote for the Storthing, while voters who 
have been bankrupt or sold their votes are disqualified. The mem- 
bers of the Storthing, who must be resident in their constituency, 
are elected by the “ Valgmcnd” (electors), nominated by the 
voters, and number 114—+thirty-eight representatives for towns 
and boroughs, and seventy-six for the counties—and are elected 
for three years. When the Storthing has met, the members choose 
three-fourths of their number for the ‘‘Odelsthing,” and one-fourth 
for the “‘Lagthing,” and every Bill is first considered in the 
Odelsthing, then in the Lagthing and, if agreed to in both, sent 
to the King for sanction. Should the two ‘“ Things” not agree, 
both meet collectively as a Storthing, in which the measure is then 
decided. The Odelsthing and the Lagthing are, in fact, nothing 
more than two ‘‘ Grand Committees,” neither of which has a single 
prerogative in preference to the other. There is no Upper or Second 
Chamber, a feature which should never be lost sight of in this 
matter. The President of the ‘“‘Thing” has the privileges of the 
“Speaker,” but there is no cléture. The Storthing meets in 
Christiania every February, and sits for two calendar months, 
unless it receives the King’s permission to do so for a longer term. 
During this period the members receive Kr. 12 a-day, while their 
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travelling expenses from home and back are paid by the Crown. 
The functions of the Storthing are, according to the Constitution, 
as follows: To frame the laws, control the finances of the country 
and regulate the entire expenditure, take up loans, examine the 
books of the Exchequer, administer the Bank of Norway, &c. 
From these enactments it will be seen that the Constitution, the 
compact signed by King and people, clearly distinguishes between 
the prerogatives of the two bodies in the State. 

In one important particular the constitution of Norway differs 
from those of all other countries, viz. by the Suspensive Veto. 
Thus, if a Bill passes wnaltered three consecutive Storthings, it 
becomes law without the King’s sanction. This clause is the cause 
of the present political crisis in Norway. The Constitution states, 
in plain words, that the King has no absolute veto, but only the 
suspensive veto. The Republicans now in the Storthing would 
apply this rule to amendments of the Constitution, and thereby 
claim that they alone are entitled to alter, at will, the clauses of 
the Constitution—subscribed to by both—to overrule all Govern- 
ment decisions, and consequently, if they should think fit, may 
declare: ‘“‘ that it is the desire of this Assembly that Norway 
henceforth be a Republic.” 

Such a construction of the veto is, of course, inadmissible in any 
Limited Monarchy where there is no Second Chamber; it is, in 
fact, contrary to every principle of Constitutional Government, 
and is entirely opposed to the last clause (§ 112) of the Constitution, 
which distinctly states that both King and Storthing must agree 
to amend any clause of the same, a principle in the Constitution 
which is furthermore enacted beyond doubt by clause 82, which 
sets forth the only six instances in which the King’s veto is not 
required. 

I will now proceed to sketch the history of the Opposition in 
Norway. 

During the first twenty years of Norway’s resurrection, when a 
rapid and steady progress was made in all branches of society and 
commerce, the Storthings had chiefly been composed of members 
of the bureaucracy (Embedsmeend), more than half of the members 
belonging to this class, and only from twenty to thirty to the 
peasant class. But in the year 1833, there appeared for the first 
time in the House a man who formed the first Opposition in 
Norway. This man was Ole Gabriel Ueland, a peasant pure and 
simple. He was self-educated, but of a shrewd and persevering 
disposition, who saw that it had been the intention of the 
framers of the Constitution to place the legislative power, in a 
country where there were no landlords, in the hands of the 
peasants, and round his standard rallied all the rural repre- 
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sentatives with the cry, “‘ Down with the bureaucracy,” “ Retrench- 
ment!” “The Storthing for the peasants,” &c. At first the 
bureaucracy, which was formed of some of the most talented and 
intelligent men in the country, and far superior to the peasant- 
party in education and natural gifts, suffered but little by the 
onslaught, but by degrees their number decreased, mainly owing 
to a deplorable objection to face the vulgar, and very often coarse, 
attacks of the peasants, who in debate returned vituperation for 
satire; so when the Storthing met in 1851, there were only twenty- 
five members representing this class, while the peasant party 
numbered forty-three. The Ueland party described its policy as 
‘“‘ Liberal,” but its legislation savoured of a narrow-mindedness 
and selfishness hardly consistent with this term. In support of 
this I may mention their attempt, in 1845, to exclude all Jews 
from the country ; in fact, it would more fitly apply to the bureau- 
cracy of the day than to the peasant party. Still, Ueland and 
his party were strictly constitutional, and had as little idea of 
disputing the King’s absolute veto in amendments of the Constitution 
as the Republicans of the present day have of respecting it. But 
in 1851 there arose in the Storthing a man, who was to form a. 
far stronger party than Ueland, one Johan Sverdrup, the present 
leader of the Republicans in Norway, and for some years past 
President of the Storthing. 

Sverdrup began life as a solicitor in the little town of Laurvig, 
came of a good family, and was fairly educated; but his ambition 
soon spurred him to forsake the dull but respectable profession of 
a lawyer for the more exciting career of a political demagogue. 
While Ueland’s idea had been to obtain for;his class, by con- 
stitutional means, that just share of the legislation of the country 
which belonged to the owners of the soil, Sverdrup’s dream was 
to see Norway governed by a majority in the Storthing, which 
should establish and disestablish ministries, appoint their tools 
to the offices of state, and the King a puppet merely counter- 
signing their decisions. This was Sverdrup’s idea of a true form 
of government—government by the “ Sovereign people ”’”—and at 
the head of such a majority—himself. Ueland was a Constitu- 
tionalist, Sverdrup is a Republican. Although differing so much 
in their aims, Sverdrup and Ueland formed an alliance against 
their common enemy, the upper class, the former naturally taking 
good care to conceal his ultimate intentions from the peasant 
party, which would have abhorred his principles. For this reason, 
Sverdrup voted in all Storthings, up to that of 1860, against the 
admission of the Ministers to the debates, but in that year, when 
the party he had formed was servile enough and could not do 
without him as a leader, he spoke warmly in favour of the change 
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in the Constitution mentioned above, and expressed the doctrine 
‘that power in a well-organised state should only be in one hand,” 
viz. his own. 

There has, besides these two leaders, been a man in the 
Storthing for many years who, although without a party, has 
exercised an influence on the bulk of the population in Norway, 
hardly equalled by any in this century. His name is Soren Jaabeek. 
His theories are social-democratic. According to him, there should 
be equality not only of wealth among the members of a properly 
constituted community, but no one individual should receive a 
larger share of education than another; in fact, education of any 
sort, beyond its mere rudiments, is detrimental. The University 
and all “higher” schools should be abolished, as well as all 
religion. The ‘ People,” as represented by the majority in the 
Storthing, should be ‘‘ Sovereign.” His tenets are borrowed from 
the writings of Saint Simon, Carl Marx, and Lassalle ; they have, 
I regret to say, been accepted with great favour by the peasants, 
and have even been erected into a creed under the name of 
‘“‘Jaabeekianisme,” while his late organ, the Folketidende, the 
** people’s journal,” had a larger circulation than any journal in 
Norway. Sverdrup and Jaabeek, whose aims are so different, have 
one idea in common, viz. the abolition of the Monarchy, and the 
establishment of a Norwegian Republic. Hence their alliance: 
they both mistrust one another, but the common enemy, settled 
government, unites them. 

I have now reached the year 1871, and of the alterations in the 
Constitution down to this period, I may name, as of most impor- 
tance, the change from triennial to yearly Storthings, which, on 
being introduced by Sverdrup in 1860, was thrown out, but, when 
proposed by the Government in 1869 was accepted. Here Sverdrup 
and his party gained a victory; but I must, in passing, call atten- 
tion to the fact that, on this as on all previous occasions, the King’s 
absolute veto in amendments of the Constitution was unconditionally 
admitted by the Storthing. 

In 1871 the Opposition in the Storthing was far differently con- 
stituted from that in any previous year. Ueland was dead, Sverdrup 
was omnipotent. The party was now made up of peasants, but not 
of the old venerable Norse stock which had fought under Ueland’s 
banner : they were merely landowners in name, not in reality, and 
along with these there mustered, for the first time, a number of 
Sverdrup’s nominees, persons who took to politics for a living, and 
anxious to obtain the appointments which remain in the hands of 
the Storthing. In this session Sverdrup could count on eighty 
followers against the Government. The Conservatives were led by 
Anton Martin Schweigaard, the greatest politician and statesman 
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Norway has hitherto produced, and as long as he was alive he 
exercised an influence on the Opposition only realised after his 
death. 

As I have already stated, the Norwegian Constitution stipulates 
(§ 12) that the King chooses his own advisers, who have no seat in 
the Storthing, and from the very outset of Sverdrup’s parliamentary 
career it has been his aim to obtain the admission of these to the 
debates of the House. How could his ideas of a tru “ Government 
by the People,” with himself at their head, be realised without it ? 
But in his earliest days, while in partnership with Ueland, he 
carefully concealed his views on the subject, and spoke and voted 
against the measure whenever proposed. He saw clearly that this 
was a change in the spirit and tenor of the Constitution which its 
framers had never intended, and which, therefore, the Conservative 
peasant-party would never permit. In 1860, Sverdrup felt, how- 
ever, strong enough to throw off the mask, and speak in favour of 
their admittance. In nine subsequent Storthings the Bill for 
altering the clause had been introduced by the Republicans, and 
although their measure has gained a larger majority year by year 
—in 1880, 93 voted for and 20 against it—the King has as often 
refused to sanction the same, and I will explain why. According 
to the Republican idea of a properly constituted ‘“‘Government by 
the People,” as proposed by their Bill the Ministers shall have no 
seat in the House, neither be allowed to take part in the debates, but 
simply be “‘ in waiting” in the House to be cross-examined, repri- 
manded, or, perhaps, even insulted by members at pleasure, and if 
a member should be able to obtain a temporary majority for his 
resolution—i.e. vote of want of confidence—the King would have 
to dismiss his trusted servants. This view of a “properly 
constituted ”» Government the Norwegian Crown never took. 
According to their idea there was not the slightest reason why 
the Ministers should not be allowed to take part in the debate 
under the same rules and conditions as those which exist in all other 
constitutional monarchies, and already in 1874 the Government 
submitted a Bill to the Storthing for the admission of the 
Ministers, but with the following four amendments of, the Con- 
stitution for the safeguard of the Executive :—(1) That the King 
should have the power of dissolving the Storthing and decreeing 
new elections ; (2) that the Storthing, if the King did not dissolve, 
might sit for four months, but that the remuneration of a member 
should not exceed Kr. 1,440 (£80) in a session; (3) that a minister 
might demand a pension of half his salary or Kr. 6,000 (£330) ; 
(4) that the sanctioning of Bills which had not been made before 
the House was prorogued, might be deferred to the following session. 
This Bill the Republicans, headed by Sverdrup, rejected with scorn ! 
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It will be easily conceived, that these stipulations did not tend 
to ‘gather all power within this House,” or to ‘‘ consolidate the 
power in the State in one hand,” as Sverdrup expressed his aim ; 
but while the Government, in support of their views of the 
safeguards required by the Executive for altering the Constitu- 
tion, could point to similar prerogatives granted in all free parlia- 
mentary countries, the Republicans had only those of Greece to 
support them, where a system, as indicated above, exists, and I do 
not believe that even the most ardent admirer of the Hellenic race 
will insist that their political and social status is the touchstone of 
perfection. 

In order to explain the changes made in the Constitution by 
these four amendments, I may state that the Storthing now only 
sits for two months, but that their sessions have been prolonged 
from year to year, and now are rarely closed until the middle of 
June, viz. four months and a half; that the members now receive 
their remuneration per day, which may thus amount to nearly 
£200 for the session; that ministers now receive no pensions 
except as grants (‘‘ charitable donations” Jaabcek calls them) from 
the Storthing. 

The important fact that the Government have proposed this 
change in the Constitution, a proposition which still lies on the 
table of the House (vide King Oscar’s speech), has been most 
studiously concealed by Radicals in and out of Norway. 

When the Government Bill was thrown out, the Ministry 
acquainted the King of the fact with the following remark: “The 
Nation will therefore clearly see that no blame can be attached to 
your Majesty’s Government by the result.” 

One may well ask who was the man who, as the chief adviser of 
the King, has borne the brunt of these repeated attacks by the 
Republicans on the Constitution and the Monarchy? From the 
year 1845 until 1880, with a short interval, the Norwegian Govern- 
ment was led by Fredrik Stang, a man of rare talent and acquire- 
ments, who had been called to the council table at the early age 
of thirty-seven. He came from a distinguished family, whose 
members had before then made their mark in the social and 
political life of Norway. If there is a fault to be found with his 
administration, it is, that it was too forbearing and yielding to the 
demands of the Storthing, which is fully borne out by the sanction, 
in 1872, of a Bill which, by reducing the pensions of the civil 
servants to a minimum, had the effect of attracting men of 
mediocre talent only to the Government offices, whereby Stang 
unintentionally inflicted a crushing blow on a class which, by their 
very position, should have formed his strongest support. He 
loved, however, the Storthing with all his heart, and it was the 
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dream of his life to work in harmony with this free institution for 
the progress and welfare of his fellow citizens, but the realization 
of this dream the Republicans denied him. From the very outset 
of his career Sverdrup had determined cote que covte to crush 
this man, and he has followed his aim with a zeal and personal 
hatred which often has made him sacrifice the interests of the 
nation for his own. Even when the venerable statesman, whose 
head had grown grey in the service of his country, at the age of 
seventy-two, asked the Storthing for a pitiful pension for his few 
remaining days, Sverdrup could not forego the delight of wounding 
and insulting the feelings of the true patriot by reducing the sum 
from £600 to £300, and this in spite of Stang having renounced 
a larger pension which had been granted him a few years previously, 
when ill-health having forced on him a temporary retirement, he 
returned, when restored to health, to office, by which he had actually 
saved the country nearly £7,000! Jaabek now proposed that no 
pension should be granted. All the services which Stang had 
rendered his country, during the twenty years he had been, first 
a member, and lastly at the head of the Government, were now 
forgotten. It was only remembered that he had not taken the 
Storthing’s view in the question of admitting the Ministers to 
the House, and particularly, that he had been the faithful servant 
of his Sovereign, and was the man whom the Republicans in 
vain had tried every device to remove. For these grave offences 
against the ‘‘ People” he was to be humbled and only granted 
a pittance which any ordinary civil servant could demand as 
a right. But the Norwegian Nation replied to these sentiments 
in a plain and dignified manner. A national subscription was 
opened, and in a few weeks a sum of £8,000 was placed at the 
disposal of the retiring Premier, who accepted the interest on 
the capital, on condition that it should, on his decease, be used 
for the founding of a scholarship for students of political 
science. 

When Stang retired, the Republicans thought that at last their 
day had come, and that King Oscar would choose his advisers 
from their ranks ; but they were mistaken. The King sent instead 
for Christian August Selmer, already a member of the Cabinet. 
There was only a change of names, not of policy, a course which 
was fully justified by a decision which the Storthing had arrived 
at a few months previously. 

In the year 1880, there met in Christiania a Storthing destined 
to become the most notorious in the annals of Norwegian history. 
The Bill demanding the presence of the Ministers in the House, in 
the manner desired by the Republicans, was again brought before 
the House, again carried, and by a larger majority than on any 
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previous occasion, viz. ninety-three votes against twenty. In spite 
of this majority and the personal appeals made to His Majesty, 
King Oscar again withheld his signature. The reply of the 
Republicans to the non-sanction was as follows: “ This Storthing 
hereby declares and makes known, this 9th of June, 1880, that the 
King’s veto in amending the Constitution of Norway is superfluous.” 
This decision, the importance of which cannot yet be fully esti- 
mated, but rests on results, has, in clear and unmistakable 
words, settled the position of the Republicans and the Constitu- 
tionalists in Norway. Before the 9th of June, 1880, the Opposition 
in the Storthing was constitutional and legitimate—it now became 
treasonable. The Opposition, which in 1833 had risen to crush 
the bureaucracy, had, in 1880, developed into a revolutionary 
body for the abolishing of the Monarchy. From the very fact 
of Norway being a Constitutional Monarchy, without an Upper 
House, the King must possess a voice in all amendments of the 
Constitution, a prerogative without which no Sovereign could 
possibly rule. 

The absolute veto in amendments of the Constitution of the 
Norwegian kings had never been disputed before ; it had even by 
the Storthings of 1824 and 1860, been specially admitted as one 
of their rights, and was at that period acknowledged both by 
Sverdrup and Jaabek. Thus, when Carl Johan in 1824 proposed 
to transform the clause of the Constitution relating to the sus- 
pensive veto in matters of Law into an absolute one, the Storthing 
refused the request with the words, “that your Majesty already 
possesses an absolute veto in all constitutional amendments.” It 
has, in addition, been admitted by sixty years of constitutional 
practise. 

On an appeal being made by the Government to the Faculty 
of Jurisprudence at the University of Christiania, it expressed 
the wnanimous opinion that the King has, by the Grundlov, absolute 
veto in constitutional questions,-in which view several legal cele- 
brities, as, for instance, the eminent German, Swedish, and 
Professors, Conrad Maurer, L. Rydin, and L. Scharring entirely 
concur. Still, the leading cry with which the Republicans went 
to the country last year was ‘“‘No Absolute Veto.” The demand 
that any temporary majority in a Storthing which may be changed 
to-morrow should be at liberty to amend the Constitution at 
pleasure without the Crown having an equal voice in the matter, 
is tantamount to demanding its abolition and to transferring the 
absolute veto from the Crown to an arbitrary number. 

In the year 1880 Christian Selmer became the King’s chief 
adviser, and under this able man’s administration the prerogatives 
of the Crown have been guarded with great jealousy, and more 
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initiative has been shown by the Government, while the dignity 
of the Sovereign has been firmly upheld by prosecuting a few of 
the most scurrilous writers in the public press, the necessity 
of which, I think, will be admitted when I quote, as an example, 
what a Civil servant and a member of the Storthing, Herr H. 
Loberg, thought himself justified in saying of his Sovereign in 
his organ, viz.: “That the Devil takes care of his own, i.e. 
King Oscar.” For this elegant mot he was sentenced to two 
months’ imprisonment. 

If we now examine the labours of the Storthing for the period 
1880-83, we shall find. that hardly a dozen measures were 
passed for the benefit of the nation; and if we compare them with 
those of the triennial Storthings up to 1850, we shall find that the 
Norwegian people benefited more from a single session’s legislation 
by the bureaucracy of those days than by three of the Repub- 
lican ones of the present. Whereas the public time was formerly 
employed for useful legislation, it is now wasted, session after 
session, by silly debates, as to whether the King shall be addressed 
as ‘‘Most Gracious,” or simply ‘“‘ the King”; whether.the Storthing 
ought not to style itself ‘‘ We,” as the King employs ego; or 
whether the Storthing shall wait on His Majesty in corpore, in 
accordance with time-honoured usage, or show its displeasure at 
non-sanctioning of Bills by studied absence. While the nation’s 
time is thus disposed of, its money is consumed by the paid 
Legislators; and, while the country thirsts for retrenchment 
and thrift, in order to procure a balance between revenue and 
expenditure, large sums are yearly thrown away on Storthing 
Committees and needy individuals who follow in the wake of the 
Republicans to obtain a living. 

Thus while the Storthing refuses to grant supplies for writing- 
materials, and fuel (!) required in the Government offices, and, even, 
as decided last year, any money at all to ‘‘ Royal” Committees, and 
while faithful Crown servants are refused the meanest pensions, the 
Storthing has no hesitation in granting large annuities to such men 
as Captain Jacobsen, because he obeyed the command of Johan 
Sverdrup to serve on a revolutionary military Committee, instead of 
that of his superior officer, and suffered dismissal from service in 
consequence. While the breeding of sheep and cattle in the 
_ country leaves much to be desired, the Storthing decides that no 
money shall be granted to maintaining the English stock which the 
Government have for years possessed for cross-breeding purposes ; 
and while the decreasing mercantile marine of the country—only 
five years ago the third in the world, now the seventh—ought to 
receive every encouragement, money is refused for the erection 
and maintenance of light-houses on the terrible Norwegian coast, 
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and this in a land where three per cent. of the population find 
their living at sea. The Navy is in a most deplorable state, yet 
the only dockyard is nearly closed from want of supplies; and 
still the Storthing does not hesitate to request the Government 
to pay a sum of £2,000 to “ Folkevebningssamlagene,” Armed 
Association for the people, whose organisation and programme 
has been proved to be that of a parliamentary army, to be 
employed in case of a revolution; or to bring in a Bill for 
raising the army to 80,000 men, for the protection of a country 
which can badly afford to support 20,000. Why this systematic 
policy of refusing to grant what the nation requires in order 
to be governed? Simply because the Republicans in the Storthing 
desire the King to take a ministry from among a body of men 
who have declared that they, and they alone, can amend the 
Constitution at will. For this Sverdrup declares the nation must 
suffer, and, ‘“‘on account of the political situation,” &e., is the 
Storthing’s preamble to every refusal. 

After continuous sessions of this character, it became incumbent 
on the Government to speak, and to speak in an unequivocal 
manner, and when the Storthing last year had sat two months 
and a half beyond its legal time, King Oscar came to Christiania 
and, allowing the Storthing twenty-four hours to finish debating, 
he dissolved the House in person. 

King Oscar spoke to the Storthing thus :— 

“More than two generations have elapsed since Norway regained 
independence under a free Constitution and a Union with a brother 
people founded on equality. During this period there has reigned 
legitimate freedom and continuous peace, which have permitted 
the fullest development of all the resources of the nation. Richly 
has the labour been blessed, and great has the progress been in 
every direction. My desires and aspirations have been to build 
further on this foundation, and I have been herein inspired by a 
true love of that Constitution on which legitimate freedom internally 
is based, and by a sincere devotion to the Union on which our 
security externally depends. Guided by these sentiments, and with 
this aim before me, I depended with confidence on a continuous 
progress and development, and I fully relied on the hearty co- 
operation of the Storthing. During the period which has elapsed 
since I last addressed the Storthing, many a beneficial measure 
has been passed; but, on the other hand, the proceedings of this 
Assembly have often advanced in a direction which I, on my side, 
have been unable to approve of, and they have at times passed 
Resolutions to the performance of which I, as the maintainer 
of the Royal power according to the Constitution, have been unable 
to lend my hand. The Storthing has also on several occasions let 
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the regular work of development stand aside in endeavouring to 
encroach on tHe prerogatives which by the Constitution belong to 
the King. It is advanced by some that the Crown has refused the 
concordant labour between the two powers in the State which the 
participation of the Ministers in the proceedings of the Storthing 
would demand. This assertion is unfounded. In order to meet 
the Storthing, I have repeatedly submitted a Proposition for 
amending the Constitution to this effect, a proposition which is at 
the present moment in the hands of the Storthing. The con- 
ditions on which the proposition is based, I believed, and do 
believe, to be of extreme importance with our constitutional con- 
ditions. Similar conditions form part of other monarchical con- 
stitutions, even with those which possess far stronger Conservative 
guarantees than ours. In order to meet the Storthing, I have, 
irrespective of the serious consideration to which it has given 
rise, from year to year given my sanction to a prolonged session 
far beyond the period agreed at the time of introducing yearly 
Storthings. When I was compelled to withhold my sanction from 
the Resolution that one of the Storthing’s Committees should 
remain together after the House was prorogued, I proposed, in 
order to meet the Storthing, a procedure which would in every 
respect have satisfied the demands of a thorough investigation 
of the case. But the Storthing has not, by any step made by 
the Executive, although emanating from the sincerest desire 
of concord and understanding, been induced to make a similar 
advance. 

“With grave anxiety I have learnt that the Storthing maintains 
that it can amend the Constitution without the King’s sanction. 

‘My conviction of the unrighteousness (det uberrettigede) of this 
assertion is unshakable (wrokkeliq). 

“Only King and Storthing combined have the power of amend- 
ing the Constitution. 

“With a deep sense of my Royal duty, I will, to the utmost of 
my ability, defend (verge om) the Constitution to which we all— 
you as well as I—have subscribed the oath, and which everybody 
must unswervingly follow, if the peace and security of our com- 
munity is to be maintained. 

‘“‘T put my confidence in the hope that the lamentable division 
and excitement which have penetrated our public life will, by 
degrees, give way to a less obscured and soberer understanding of 
the existing conditions and demands of our social life, and that all 
enlightened and patriotic men, everyone within his sphere, will 
support my endeavours to this end. 

“* May a gracious Providence avert the calamitous consequences 
of every attempt to shake the very foundations of the social order 
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under which the Norwegian people have existed happily and free 
for so many years! 

‘‘ With a prayer to God that this will be the case, I remain,” &c. 

The King’s speech was applauded by every intelligent and 
patriotic man in Norway: the nation had spoken through its 
Chief Representative, and far and wide did his voice penetrate. 

King Oscar’s reception in Christiania, the stronghold of the 
Constitutionalists, was on this occasion a perfect ovation; thou- 
sands of people thronged the streets; the populace pressed to his 
carriage, and, with tears in his eyes, the noble monarch had to 
appear four times at the entrance to the railway station to take 
leave of his enthusiastic subjects. This was an unsafe moment 
for the Republicans in the capital. 

When the King so hurriedly dissolved the Storthing, the Repub- 
licans became furious, and while Sverdrup, the President, excused 
himself from attending when his Sovereign addressed the Storthing, 
but spent the time in the Members’ Library, the majority decided, 
by way of showing their displeasure, to depart from time-honoured 
custom, and not to wait on His Majesty in corpore. King Oscar 
held his reception without the deputation from the Storthing. 

Since these events a General Election has taken place in Norway 
for the Storthing 1883-85, and with the result of a gain of nine 
votes to the Republicans. There are, therefore, in the present Stor- 
thing 31 Constitutionalists against 83 Republicans, as against 39 to 
75 in the last. Of these, 70 Republicans represent counties 
(amterne) and 18 towns, whilst six Constitutionalists were returned 
in the counties and 25 in the towns. The Constitutionalists lost 
10 votes, all in towns, but, securing one, the total loss was nine 
votes. The most important loss was in Bergen, the wealthiest com- 
mercial town in Norway, where three Conservatives were before 
returned. There are only two relieving features in the election, 
viz. that, of the Constitutional members, 25 were returned for 
towns, and that they are in talent, position, and ability, far supe- 
rior to the Republican, some of whom have never before appeared 
before the public, and that the capital, Christiania, the emporium 
of civilisation in the land, sends four Constitutional members, three 
of whom are men and debaters of great ability—one being the only 
son of the ex-premier, Fredrik Stang—and the fourth, the most 
eminent professor of theology Norway can boast of. In fact, the 
defeat of the Republicans in the capital, in spite of all their efforts, 
was so unexpectedly crushing, that the Republican organs have in 
consequence never recovered their wonted self-possession, and it 
has had the effect of raising the anger of the Republicans to such 
an extent, that it was not until towards the end of the session that 
the elections were declared legal by the Storthing. The voice of the 
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capital penetrated to the innermost corners of the land, and far 
different would, in my opinion, the result of the last election have 
been, if it had sounded at the outset of the battle, not near its 
close. The opinion expressed by the capital has been fully corro- 
borated by the recent Municipal elections, when the Constitutional 
party obtained 1,310 votes, the Republican 33 ! 

The new Storthing is constituted as follows : 80 peasants (against 
47 ten years ago), 27 civil servants, 12 merchants, 11 vergers (!), 
11 lawyers, 11 “ forskjellige Bestillingsmend” (persons holding 
various civil appointments), 8 ‘‘ Lensmend” (Sheriff's officers), 
2 manufacturers, 1 artisan, and one who is relegated to the group 
“‘others.”” Among these are two, Léberg and Sorensen, who have 
been sentenced for crimen lesse majestatis. 

The cause of this deplorable result is not far to seek. The Con- 
stitution enacts, as previously stated, that every holder of matri- 
culated (registered) soil in the country, is enfranchised, without, 
however, fixing the minimum tax to the Crown, and this inad- 
vertency the Storthing of 1882 took an undue advantage of, by 
declaring, just before it dissolved, that all so-called ‘‘ Myrmcend,” 
i.e. owners of swamps, were entitled to vote. These voters are 
faggot-voters, who, in order to obtain a vote for the Storthing, pur- 
chase a swamp, a space of waste land, or the like, perhaps a few 
yards square, the Crown tax of which would be about one penny, and 
thereby obtain the same noice in the legislation of the country as 
the owner of a thousand fertile acres. This was a clever move 
of the Republicans, and as ‘‘ Myrmeend ” were before the election 
manufactured by their associations for a fee of Kr. 5 (5s. 6d.) per 
individual, the result of the late election is not to be wondered at. 
In support of the above statement, I may mention that during the 
period 1880-82, no less than three thousand voters were added to 
the registers by this system; a considerable number, it should be 
remembered, in a country with a limited franchise. Of these, eight 
hundred became qualified by possessing land paying a Crown tax 
of one half-penny each, thirteen hundred by possessing land paying 
a crown tax of one farthing, while that of the remaining nine hun- 
dred was so small, that it could not be reckoned in Norwegian 
money! If the Republicans unblushingly employed such means 
as regards the land, in turning the election, what others may not 
have been pursued in secret? The Constitutionalists, I need hardly 
say, scorned to take advantage of this declaration, so entirely at 
variance with the tenor and spirit of the Constitution of a land- 
owning nation. I consider that the Government committed a 
grave error by not declaring such votes illegal. Thus only in the 
most unnecessary place, the capital, have any official investigations 
been opened. 
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When the Storthing dissolved last year, it went to the country with 
the intention of returning in order to impeach the King’s advisers 
before the Rigsret. By the Norwegian Constitution, the Rigsret is 
the highest tribunal in the country. Its functions are to try 
ministers, or members of the Storthing, who have committed a 
breach of office. This is the charge which is now advanced against 
King Oscar’s servants. 

What will the result of a hostile decision by this quasi Court 
of Justice be? In my belief, King Oscar will act entirely in 
accord with the Constitution, and part with the Selmer 
ministry ; but he will select another, which is as determined to 
maintain the Monarchy as the former. There will be a change of 
portfolios only, not of policy. And then? Well, then the Repub- 
licans will, we may imagine, “make up” another Rigsret; and 
when the verdict of this has been pronounced, similar to that of its 
predecessor, a new election will be at hand. We may then 
hope that the ignorance of true political freedom, from which 
the bulk of the youngest of the people of Europe naturally now 
suffers, may have given way to a clearer understanding of what 
Liberty implies. 

Having thus dealt with the various elements in the political 
strife in Norway, I have only one more left, viz. King Oscar. 

There are, in my opinion, few men who have been’ more grossly 
misjudged than this monarch. Leaders and articles have, during 
the last few years, appeared in various journals, chiefly Liberal and 
Radical, in which the writers, have represented King Oscar as a 
man born in the nineteenth century with the views of a James I. 
or Louis XIV. This is far from being the case. King Oscar 
began, early in life, his career as a sub-lieutenant in the Norwegian 
navy, with but the remotest prospect of ever wearing a crown. 
He passed with every honour through all the stages of a naval 
career, as no carpet officer, as his colleagues will testify ; he visited 
and studied in most of the cities of the world, from the North Cape 
to the Cape of Good Hope; he has, as a sailor, furrowed every sea 
on the globe, and been the honoured guest of every sovereign in 
Europe. 

But the Republicans say they will “‘ compel” King Oscar to 
accept their terms. Well, we have examined the principal means. 
they fancy they possess to ‘“‘ coerce” him, viz. the Rigsret. The 
next, that of refusing the supplies, viz. the maintenance of light- 
houses, and of fires in the Government offices, has been tried and 
failed, as it is apparent that by this policy the nation at large 
suffers far more than individuals. On the other hand, there 
is but little prospect for those who may desire it, that King 
Oscar, with his keen sense of his duty towards the flower of 
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intelligence in his kingdom, will abdicate, even if the Civil List 
should be refused. 

There remains, then, only one means in the hands of the Repub- 
licans for accomplishing their purpose, viz. a revolution. Can 
the Republicans in Norway gauge public opinion—can they 
suppress the organs of the Constitutionalists—can they extirpate 
the thinking and intelligent minority in the country—can they 
compel the King, who takes his stand by the Constitution, to which 
both he and the Storthing have subscribed the oath, to resign, 
and Sweden to dissolve the Union—can they, in fact, raise a civil 
war and come victorious out of the contest ? Then, but not before, 
will Norway become a Republic! 


Cart 


ON THE STUDY OF CLASSICAL ARCHAOLOGY. 
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BetweEN the close of the fifth century and the rise of Athenian 
power after the Persian War was an interval of about eighty years, 
during which that great advance of art took place which culminated 
in the sculptures of Pheidias (B.c. 460-30). Within this space of 
less than a century that long struggle between Greeks and bar- 
barians was fought out which, beginning with the untimely revolt 
of the Ionian States (B.c. 500), terminated in the glorious victories 
of Marathon, Salamis, and Plata (B.c. 490-79). 

This, too, was the age of Pindar, of Simonides, of Aischylus, and 
of his younger contemporary, Sophocles, who gained his first 
dramatic victory B.c. 468, a few years before Pericles attained 
supreme power at Athens. Of the sculptors who preceded and led 
up to Pheidias, the names and a few scanty notices of their works 
are handed down to us, but of the characteristics of style by which 
they were severally distinguished we know very little. We find the 
west coast of Asia Minor and the islands no longer the principal 
centre of artistic activity; we now begin to hear of new schools of 
sculpture in the Peloponnese, at Aigina, and at Athens. The most 
eminent among the sculptors of the Peloponnese is Ageladas of 
Argos, whose name has a peculiar interest for us, inasmuch as he 
was the teacher of Pheidias and of those illustrious contemporaries 
of Pheidias, Myron and Polycletus. Ageladas was a worker in 
bronze, and the list of his works shows a varied range of subject, 
comprising athletes, female figures, and animals. These subjects 
were treated sometimes in groups, sometimes as single statues. We 
have no record of the characteristics of his style, nor can any 
extant work be connected with him either as an original or as a 
copy. It was about the same time that two brothers, Aristocles 
and Canachus, flourished in Sicyon, of whom the first is chiefly 
known to us as having founded in his native city a school of 
sculpture, which lasted for seven generations. 

Canachus was an artist of more celebrity. His principal works 
were, an Aphrodité seated on a throne, and executed in ivory and 
gold, which Pausanias saw at Sicyon; a wooden statue of Apollo 
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at Thebes, and a colossal statue of the same deity at Branchide in 
Ionia, which either Darius or Xerxes carried off to Susa, and which 
was restored to its original sanctuary by Seleucus Nikator. On the 
coins of Miletus is a figure which corresponds with the description 
of this work of Canachus, and in a small bronze figure in the 
British Museum the same type may be recognized ; but this Roman 
copy is on too small a scale and too carelessly executed to give us 
any reliable information as to the style of Canachus, of which all 
that we know is the passing notice of Cicero, that the works of this 
sculptor were too harsh and rigid to be accepted as true repre- 
sentations of nature. This criticism quite agrees with what 
Quintilian says of Callon of Agina, the contemporary of Canachus. 
He finds in his statues the same harshness of style which was the 
characteristic of archaic Etruscan figures. This comparison is 
most instructive, for, though we have no extant works of Callon, 
our own and other museums have many specimens of those austere 
Etruscan bronzes to which Quintilian refers. 

The school of Agina dates from a very early epoch. Smilis, 
whose statues of deities were probably chryselephantine, was a 
contemporary of Dipcenus and Scyllis (about B.c. 580). From this 
period onwards Aigina probably produced a succession of artists, 
forming a school, which lasted till the conquest of the island by the 
Athenians soon after the Persian War. But of this school only 
Callon and Onatas, and some few of their contemporaries, are 
known to us. Onatas was a worker in bronze, and achieved in this 
material, not merely single figures, but groups, the complexity of 
which implies a certain skill in composition. The most remarkable 
of these works were, a four-horse chariot, dedicated at Olympia by 
the Syracusan Deinomenes (about B.c. 466), in commemoration of the 
Olympic victory gained by his father Hiero; the votive offering of 
the Achwans at Olympia, which represented in a series of figures 
the Greek warriors before Troy choosing by lot which of them was 
to fight with Hector ; the group of warriors mounted and on foot, 
offered by the Tarentines at Delphi, to commemorate a victory 
over their barbarous neighbours the Peucetians. In this last com- 
position the figures of the tutelary heroes, Taras and Phalanthus, 
were introduced among the combatants. In these works, contain- 
ing many figures in varied action, Onatas was, so far as we know, 
the first to accomplish in the round what preceding sculptors had 
only ventured to represent in relief. Of the bronze groups by 
Onatas dedicated at Olympia nothing has been found except 
fragments of the inscribed marble base, nor are we likely to have 
better fortune in searching at Delphi for the remains of his Taren- 
tine group, but we may assume that both in general composition 
and in the treatment of the several figures, these lost works of 
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Onatas in bronze had a strong family likeness to those celebrated 
marble statues from AXgina which now adorn the Glyptothek at 
Munich. These statues were originally placed in the eastern and 
western pediments of the temple of Athene at Agina. Both the 
pedimental compositions represent a battle of Greeks and Orientals 
over a fallen warrior; in both, the actual presence in the fray of 
Athene, the tutelary goddess of gina, has been symbolised by a 
figure of higher stature than the combatants, and which forms the 
central point in the composition. That the battle-scenes in both 
pediments are mythical has been generally admitted, but what the 
particular subjects represented are has been long matter of contro- 
versy. The interpretation which Overbeck adopts seems on the 
whole the most probable: that in the eastern pediment we have 
the battle in which Heracles, and his Aiginetan comrade Telamon, 
defeated Laomedon of Troy; and in the western, the contest of 
Greeks and Trojans over the body of Patroclus, in which another 
AXginetan hero, Ajax, the son of Telamon, took so prominent a 
part. The sculptor would thus have commemorated in these two 
compositions the exploits which the two greatest heroes of Hgina 
performed under the immediate guidance of Athene, the tutelary 
deity of the island ; and, if we adopt this view, the time most appro- 
priate for the execution of these sculptures would be between the 
battle of Salamis, in which the prowess of the Aiginetans gained 
them special distinction, and their subjugation shortly afterwards 
by the Athenians. Thus the date of these compositions would fall 
about Olympiad 76-4 (B.c. 473). 

Though we have not recovered the full complement of figures 
in either pediment, and though the precise order in which they 
should be arranged is still matter of dispute, there is no doubt 
as to their general distribution on each side of the central god- 
dess. We may consider them, therefore, as the earliest examples 
in marble of those groups ‘‘in ‘the round” and in combined 
action which, as I have already stated, were executed in bronze 
by Onatas and his contemporaries. They show us, too, an early 
effort to solve what must have always been a difficult problem, 
the arrangement within the Procrustean limits of a pedimental 
recess of a number of figures united in a common action. The 
treatment adopted by the sculptor of the Mginetan compositions 
tells the story of a battle forcibly and intelligibly, but the 
general effect has too much of the unnatural fixity of a tableau 
vivant. When we examine the individual figures, we respect the 
conscientious care with which the details of the anatomy are 
rendered, and the sharpness with which the muscles and tendons 
are distinguished from the bones by strongly accentuated changes 
of plane. But though the form of the muscles in action and their 
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relation to the bones as the fulcra from which their leverage is 
derived are far more accurately marked than in the earlier 
examples of archaic art, there are still wanting the outward tokens 
of that indwelling vital force which puts in motion all this 
machinery, and we are reminded of those words of Cicero in 
reference to Canachus which we have already quoted. The defect 
is strikingly conspicuous in the faces, which have a mask-like fixity 
of expression as if life had been suddenly arrested. They retain 
the conventional smile which is characteristic of Greek sculpture 
in an earlier stage, and which reminds us of the sudden action of 
frost on water before its ripples have subsided. It would seem 
as if the sculptors of the Aiginetan figures concentrated their 
attention on the study of bones and muscles, and lost sight of the 
fact that the surface of the body, however much affected by mus- 
cular action, is covered with an elastic and highly sensitive sub- 
stance, the skin, which, when in a healthy condition, greatly modifies 
and tones down those changes of plane which would otherwise 
appear harsh. When we place an anatomical model from which 
the skin has been removed by the side of a model where the same 
muscles are shown under their natural covering, we see how much 
the skin contributes to the flowing rich outline suggestive of 
healthy vitality. The bodies of the Aiginetan figures may have 
been modelled, as has been suggested, from over-trained athletes, 
but one of the points specially sought for in ancient gymnastic 
training was the suppleness and perfect condition of the skin. It 
is generally agreed that the statues from the eastern AXginetan 
pediment are superior in execution to those of the western, and it 
has been thought that they are the work of a younger and more 
skilful artist. Overbeck inclines to think that Onatas may have 
been the sculptor of the western pediment, and that his design for 
the eastern one may have been completed by his son and pupil, 
Calliteles. Others have ascribed the western pediment to Callon, 
and the eastern to his younger contemporary Onatas. 

Whether the school of Aigina survived the conquest of the 
island by the Athenians or not, it is certain that from that date 
onwards we hear little or nothing more of Aginetan artists, while 
the Attic school develops pari passu with the Athenian empire. 
The early works of this school, which fall between Olymp. 60 and 
70 (s.c. 540-500), are for the most part scattered about in the 
Acropolis or in the new Museum at Athens, or in private collections ; 
but the student who does not care to go so far afield may see them 
in suggestive juxtaposition in the Museum of Casts at Berlin, that 
great repertory of archeology which the enlightened liberality of 
Germany has collected for the common benefit of the civilised 
world. On the Athenian Acropolis may be seen the seated figure 
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of Athené,* which when compared with the Branchide statues 
shows so great an advance in style; the torso of a Hermes carry- 
ing a calf on his shoulders,t and part of a chariot group in 
which the charioteer is female.t But the most interesting 
examples of relief in this period are the sepulchral stelae, of which 
the best known is that which bears the name of Aristion and which 
was found on the east coast of Attica in 1832.§ On a tall pillar 
of white marble a warrior fully armed is carved in low relief. He 
stands with left foot advanced and holding in his left hand a 
spear; his body as far as the wrist is protected by a cuirass; his. 
hair is arranged in short curls, to which the straight lines of his 
pointed beard form an effective contrast. This relief has been 
painted throughout, and the colours have for the most part sur- 
vived. Under the feet of the warrior the words ‘‘the work of 
Aristocles,” tell us who the sculptor was, while the name Aristion 
on the plinth below must be that of the person to whose memory 
the stelé was erected. Who was this Aristion? Though we have 
no proof that he fought at Marathon, as has been popularly sup- 
posed, we may venture to assume that the warriors who beat back 
the Persian hosts, and whose valour Aristophanes is never tired 
of praising, must have been such in outward build and accoutre- 
ments. The date of this and other Attic monuments which resemble 
it in style, is approximately fixed by the fact that one of them, 
broken into two pieces, was found in the ruins of that wall round 
Athens which Themistocles built in such haste, according to Thu- 
cydides, that he used as building materials ‘‘many tombstones.” || 
The fragments of a stele discovered in this wall furnish a striking 
confirmation of the accuracy of the historian, and it may be hence 
inferred, as Overbeck justly remarks, that the stele of Aristion and 
the other gravestones of the same class cannot be referred to a 
later period than the 70th Olympiad (B.c. 500-497), and may be 
as early as the sixth century. In the interesting work of R. Schone 
on Attic sculptures in relief, we may trace in a series of transition 
specimens the steps which led up to the style finally developed in 
its perfection in the frieze of the Parthenon. 

In a notice of the archaic art of Attica we should not omit 
the copy of the celebrated group of Harmodius and Aristogiton, 
which was discovered a few years ago in the museum at Naples. 
The original group consisted of two youths striding forward, 
one a little in advance of the other, and both about to strike 
with the daggers which they brandish. Such a group is repre- 
sented on an Athenian marble relief, and on a much smaller 
scale on a Panathenaic amphora from the Cyrenaica, and on 

* Perry, p. 98. + Murray,‘p. 188. t Perry, p. 103. 
§ Murray, p. 193. || Zb., p. 198. 
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an Athenian silver tetradrachm. The keen eye of the late Pro- 
fessor Friedrichs recognised the relics of such a group in two 
statues at Naples, so disguised and falsified by modern restoration 
that their original connexion and motive could only have been 
detected by the well-trained—I had almost said the canine— 
sagacity of a German archeologist. Stripped of its disfiguring 
restorations, the group may be restored as Overbeck gives it 
(p. 119), and we may accept it as a more or less intelligent 
Roman version in marble of the original group which is known to 
have been of bronze. The date and authorship of this original 
group may be approximately fixed. If, as is most generally 
thought, the statues at Naples are copied from the bronze group 
made by Kritios and Nesiotes, the contemporaries of Ageladas, it 
follows that we possess in them a reproduction more or less 
truthful of a group of very high historical interest, which we know 
to have been erected in the Agora near the entrance to the 
Acropolis, about 8.c. 476. This work of Kritios and Nesiotes would 
therefore be contemporary in date with the Aiginetan marbles. 

If we extend our survey of the monuments of the period 
with which we are now dealing, we find in Overbeck most 
interesting examples of works chiefly in relief, from Asia Minor, 
Cyprus, Thasos, Thessaly, and Selinus in Sicily, to do justice to 
which would absorb too much space here. I must content myself 
with drawing attention to three sculptures, of which two are in the 
British Museum, and the third in the Louvre. A sepulchral 
monument at Xanthus, in Lycia, commonly known as the Harpy 
tomb, has on each of the four sides of this tomb a separate subject 
in relief, which is thought to be connected with the worship of 
the Infernal Deities. On three of the sides a seated male 
figure, and on the fourth side two seated female figures, receive 
offerings from worshippers, and on two sides the central group 
is flanked by two winged creatures with birds’ bodies and human 
heads and arms, who carry off diminutive female figures, and 
who have hence been generally called Harpies. Attributes are 
not wanting in the case of the seated figures, but as yet archeologists 
have failed to find a key to the interpretation of these designs. 
The diminutive female figures may be either children snatched 
away by untimely death, or the souls of the departed, though these 
are commonly represented in Greek art as winged. The two female 
figures seated opposite each other are thought by some to be 
Demeter and Persephoné; others see in them a goddess of life 
opposed to a goddess of death. We must wait till the discovery of 
some monument with analogous subjects gives us a clue to the 
interpretation of these mysterious reliefs. The figures have a quaint 
charm, and though their simple expressive action is not altogether 
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free from the ungainly constraint which is so characteristic of 
archaic art, the general effect of the composition is pleasing, and 
nowhere do we find in it that grotesque ugliness which so repels in 
the earliest statues in the round and in the metopes of Selinus. 
The proportions of the figures are clumsy, and the anatomy very 
imperfectly rendered in the nude parts of the body, but the varied 
arrangement and contrasted lines of the drapery divert the eye 
from the shortcomings in the modelling. The nose has no longer 
that grotesque sharpness of projection which it presents in the ruder 
art of the earlier period, but the eyes are still out of drawing, and 
the chin too large. The surface of these reliefs is so much worn 
away that we can hardly judge of the original effect; but the 
execution was probably equal to that of the Sphinxes from a 
Xanthian tomb, which may be seen in the same room as the Harpy 
tomb, and in which many of the details have been supplied or 
strengthened by colour. 

ln 1864 some archaic reliefs now in the Louvre were discovered 
in the island of Thasos by M. Miller, then en mission spéciale from 
the French Government. These sculptures have a special interest 
from the fact that they are associated with an inscription which 
may be assigned to the earlier half of the fifth century n.c. In the 
centre of the composition is sculptured a door-way, on which is an 
inscription admonishing the worshipper that he may sacrifice to 
the Nymphs and to Apollo, their leader, male and female animals 
other than sheep or swine, and to the Graces neither the goat nor 
the pig. On the left side of this door-way is Apollo with his lyre, 
crowned by a female figure whom three others follow, and whom we 
may suppose to be Nymphs; on the other flank of the door-way 
Hermes and four other female figures advance from an opposite 
direction. When we compare this relief with the sculptures of the 
Harpy tomb we see a decided advance in style. The forms are 
more accurately modelled, the action of the extended right hand of 
Hermes, and the attitude of Apollo, with the head and upper part 
of the body turned back, are skilfully conceived and executed, and, 
as Mr. Murray points out, we have in the Nymph crowning Apollo, 
a deviation from the usual manner of archaic art, in which, 
whatever the action represented, the heel is never raised from 
the ground.* 

The advance in sculpture in the round in this latest stage of 
archaic art is but sparingly illustrated in extant examples. Of these, 
two of the best are to be found in the British Museum, where they 
are to be seen side by side. One is known as the Strangford 
Apollot+; the other originally came from the Choiseul-Gouffier 
collection, and has been generally called an Apollo.t The Strang- 

* Murray, p. 294. + Overbeck, p. 181. t Murray, p. 190. 
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ford Apollo has lost its arms and legs, but is otherwise so well 
preserved as to show very clearly the style of the sculpture. The 
features are still a little hard, but the mouth is no longer disfigured 
with the unmeaning smile; the nose is straight, the eyes in better 
drawing, and set more deeply under the brows ; the hair, arranged 
in two rows of curls over the forehead, still retains its conventional 
character. In the anatomy of the body there is a great advance 
—the leading muscles are well defined and in their right places, 
and the bony structure of the thorax emphatically marked. There 
is, however, the same meagreness and abruptness of transition in 
the planes which is the defect of the Aiginetan figures. The statue 
from the Choiseul-Gouffier collection belongs to a more mature 
stage of art. While something of the old conventional treatment 
is retained in the features and hair, the modelling of the body 
shows a high degree of art. The muscles are powerfully developed, 
but nowhere obtrusively displayed ; instead of an anatomical study 
reminding us of a flayed man or over-trained athlete, such as we 
see in the earlier statues, we have here a living body, in which the 
anatomy is, as it were, latent, being masked everywhere by the 
natural covering of adipose tissue and skin, so that the changes of 
plane are never abrupt, but are agreeably toned down and fused 
into one another. Several copies exist of this statue, and they are 
all probably replicas from some famous original of the period 
immediately before Pheidias. 

In a recent memoir in the Journal of Hellenic Studies, Dr. Wald- 
stein maintains that the figure they represent is not, as is commonly 
supposed, an Apollo, but an athlete, and suggests that the original 
from which it is derived was a celebrated statue of a boxer by 
Pythagoras of Rhegium. 

In a passage of Cicero which has been already referred to, the . 
highest rank in an ascending scale of excellence which begins with 
Canachus is assigned to Calamis, and this estimate is confirmed by 
other testimony. Lucian, one of the most valuable of ancient critics, 
bestows high praise on his statue called Sosandra, and the horses 
in a chariot group which he executed were, if we may believe Pliny, 
of surpassing excellence. The long list of his works, comprising 
deities, heroines, and victorious athletes—executed, some in marble, 
some in bronze—attests the versatility and diligence of this artist. 
Of all these works not a vestige has been as yet found, nor 
even a copy, unless we recognize in a small figure in relief at 
Wilton House a Roman adaptation of his Hermes Kriophoros at 
Tanagra. 

Calamis, the master of the Athenian Praxias, may be classed 
as one of the same school as his pupil, and Athens was the principal 
scene of his activity, though he executed commissions for Sicily and 
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other distant cities. His date is fixed approximately by the fact 
that he executed the bronze equestrian statues of victors in the 
horse-race at Olympia, which Deinomenes, son of Hiero of Syracuse, 
dedicated together with a bronze chariot group by Onatas to 
commemorate his father’s Olympic victories, of which the latest 
was B.c. 467. 

The last of the Athenian school of sculptors, in whom ancient 
critics discerned some lingering traces of archaic treatment was 
Myron, the contemporary of Pheidias. He appears to have 
worked exclusively in bronze, and his subjects were chosen for 
the most part from the heroic world or from real life. He is 
one of the few sculptors of antiquity whose merits were not only 
acknowledged by the fastidious judgment of Roman critics, but 
celebrated by poets through many centuries. His three most 
renowned works were, a statue of the athlete Ladas, who died 
after winning the foot-race at Olympia; a Discobolus, and a 
cow. From the description in ancient authors of these and 
other of his works, we may be sure that they were perfect in the 
expression of life; the predecessors of Myron by diligent study 
attained to a fairly correct rendering of organic form, but till 
Myron no sculptor had achieved what Virgil calls ‘‘ breathing 
bronzes,” that outward and visible sign of the inward life which 
we see in the horse’s head of the eastern pediment of the Parthe- 
non whose elastic nostril seems to ‘‘ drink the air.” So too the 
Ladas of Myron as described in the vivid epigrams of the “ Antho- 
logy” stands before us gasping out his last breath after the 
exhaustion of that long course which won for him a fatal 
victory. 

The much extolled cow of Myron must have been a masterpiece 
of its kind, though the subject seems hardly noble enough for so 
great an artist. We may form some idea of it by studying the cows 
led as victims in the frieze of the Parthenon. Of the third great 
work by Myron, the Discobolus, we have several replicas in marble, 
one of which is in our own museum. The copy in the Palazzo 
Massimi at Rome is the only one of these in which the position of 
the head looking back at the disk corresponds with the descrip- 
tion of the original in Lucian: the action of this figure, which is 
a complicated one, is aptly characterised by Quintilian as distortum 
et elaboratum. Of another work of Myron, the Satyr Marsyas, 
which was originally grouped with an Athené, we possess two 
replicas which differ much from each other, and probably deviate 
even more from the original.* Both in the Discobolus and the 
Satyr the skill of the sculptor was shown in so presenting a 
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moment of action as to suggest to the imagination the moment 
immediately following it. 

Such is a brief sketch of the history of Greek sculpture up to the 
time of Pheidias, in which we have endeavoured to show from what 
rude beginnings it originally sprang, under what conditions it grew 
till the time of its perfect maturity, when it became like a mighty 
tree overshadowing all Hellas. All ancient writers agree in recog- 
nising the transcendent genius of Pheidias. Before his Olympian 
Zeus through the many centuries of Paganism, Greek and Roman 
worshippers stood gazing awe-struck. His. conception of the god 
was a creation which remained for all time inimitable, and which, 
to quote the emphatic remark of Quintilian, enhanced and 
intensified the religious feeling of the Greeks. Still more im- 
pressive is the language of Dio Chrysostom, who, in the first 
century a.D., thus writes about the Zeus of Pheidias. “If any 
man is so burthened in spirit, and pursued by care and anguish 
such as human life is subject to, that he is no more revived 
by sweet slumber, that man standing opposite this statue will, as 
I believe, forget all that is grievous and terrible in human destiny, 
for to this end hast thou, O Pheidias, conceived and executed thy 
design, such light and inspiration is in thy work.” 

But if the genius of Pheidias were his inborn gift, neither in- 
herited from his predecessors, nor transmittable to his followers, we 
must bear in mind that he was the heir of a rich patrimony of tech- 
nical experience the product of the earlier schools. If these schools 
had not brought to such perfection all procexses by which the sculp- 
tor had learned to apply bronze, gold, ivory, marble, to the uses for 
which each of these materials was most suitable; if there had not 
been that long and conscientious study of organic form in repose and 
in motion which has left such painful traces of labour in the figures. 
in the Aginetan pediments; if there had been no Samian Theo- 
dorus in the sixth century to improve the art of casting in bronze, 
no Ageladas in the fifth to apply this art to complicated groups, 
the genius of his pupil Pheidias might not have had free scope for 
want of that groundwork of technical training without which the 
conceptions of an artist too often exceed his power of execution. 

It was moreover the privilege of Pheidias to be entrusted by 
Pericles with the direction of the public works with which that 
great statesman adorned Athens, works which, as Plutarch aptly 
says, were “‘made quickly to last long,” and which, writing six 
centuries after the time of Pericles, he described as having the 
fresh charm of imperishable youth. Of the great statues by Phei- 
dias which the ancients celebrate so enthusiastically, no vestige 
remains. The colossal chryselephantine figure of Athené Par- 
thenos in her temple on the Athenian Acropolis, the bronze statue 
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of the same goddess which guarded the entrance to her citadel and 
which was a sea-mark to mariners as they came round Cape 
Sunium, have perished as utterly as the Olympian Zeus, and we are 
left to infer the character and general effect of these masterpieces 
from such scanty evidence as the description by Pausanias, or from 
rough copies and reductions made in Roman times. But we have 
in the sculptures of the Parthenon works which if not actually 
from the hand of Pheidias were certainly executed from his designs 
and under his immediate direction. These sculptures consist of the 
mutilated remains of the two magnificent compositions in the pedi- 
ments, a large proportion of the frieze, and a few of the series of 
ninety-two metopes which adorned the outside of the temple. We 
know the general theme of the sculptures to have been the birth 
and exploits of the goddess Athené herself, the myths divine and 
heroic of the Attic soil, and the renown of the people who, after 
their victories at Marathon and Salamis, founded and maintained 
a great maritime empire. We know that in the eastern pediment 
was represented the birth of Athené from the brain of Zeus, in the 
western her contest for the soil of Attica with Poseidon. In nearly 
all the metopes which have survived, we have battles between 
Greeks and Centaurs, in those of which the crumbling outlines 
may still be traced on the temple have been recognized scenes 
from the Trojan war or combats of Greeks and Amazons; other 
groups probably related to Attic heroes. The frieze, much of 
which survives in unbroken continuity, represents the great Pana- 
thenaic festival in honour of the goddess, which took place every 
four years. 

Thus much is certain; but when we attempt to give names 
to the figures in the pedimental compositions, or to the seated 
deities in the eastern frieze, we encounter problems the solu- 
tion of which has as yet defied all the subtle criticism and pro- 
found erudition which has been bestowed on it for more than half 
a century. Michaelis in his admirable work on the Parthenon ex- 
hibits in a tabular form the various schemes which had at the date 
of that publication been proposed for the interpretation of the pedi- 
mental compositions and the two groups of deities in the frieze. 
More than one new theory has since been advanced, and as each 
new generation of German archeologists arises, these vexed ques- 
tions will be presented under fresh aspects. But as yet no one has 
appeared who, like Tennyson’s ‘‘ Master bowman,” has cleft the 
centre of the mark at which so many keen shafts have been aimed, 
and till some new monumental evidence is brought to bear on the 
design of Pheidias it musi remain, like the text of Dante, overlaid 
with commentaries which tend rather to confuse than to instruct. 
But, if we cannot attain to a perfect knowledge of the original 
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motive and meaning of these matchless sculptures, the enjoyment 

which they can impart to those who reverently and earnestly con- 
template them is not to be measured by our ordinary standard of 
esthetic pleasure—‘‘ We cannot understand: we love.” Whether 
those three female figures in the eastern pediment which have 
been called the ‘“‘ Three Fates” are rightly so named, or represent 
some other triad, we may never know; but the charm of this group, 
even in its headless and mutilated condition, affects us like music 
of which we do not know the theme or motive, and which we only 
hear in snatches. 

The influence of the great style of Pheidias, which we find so 
strongly marked in the sculptures of the Parthenon, may be traced 
more or less distinctly in the remains of friezes and metopes from 
the Theseium, the Temple of the Wingless Victory, and the Erech- 
theum. The first of these temples is probably not later than B.c. 
445. The Temple of Victory is placed by Overbeck a generation 
later, and the beautiful figures which adorn its balustrade he 
inclines to attribute to a still more advanced stage of Athenian art. 
The frieze of the Erechtheum we know to have been executed 
before B.c. 409, and an extant inscription shows that the several 
figures in it were made by various artists, who received very small 
sums for their work. The evidence of this inscription proves what 
might have been assumed a priori, that much of the decorative 
sculpture of Greek temples was executed by inferior artists working 
under the direction of a master, and we thus get a striking illus- 
tration of Plutarch’s statement that whole brigades of craftsmen 
were organized under the direction of Pheidias at Athens, skilled 
in the technical treatment of the various materials of sculpture. 

Of the contemporaries, scholars and immediate successors of 
Pheidias, whose names have been handed down to us by ancient 
critics, the most distinguished were Aleamenes and Agoracritus. 
Of the second of these sculptors we know nothing except some 
brief notices in ancient writers; but the discoveries at Olympia 
have brought to light those sculptures in the western pediment of 
the Temple of Zeus, which are positively ascribed by Pausanias to 
Aleamenes. It was hoped when this discovery was made, that 
these sculptures would reveal to us the characteristics of the artist 
who, according to Pausanias, was esteemed by his contemporaries 
as next in rank to Pheidias himself. In this hope we have been 


disappointed. In the whole composition of the western pediment 


we do not find a single figure worthy to be compared either in 


execution or in design with the exquisite sculptures of the Par- 


thenon ; and the same criticism applies with still greater force to 
the eastern pedimental composition, which, according to Pausanias, 
was executed by Peonius of Mendé. It is now very generally 
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admitted that the sculptures in these two pediments must have 
been the work of unskilled artists, who utterly failed to do justice 
to the designs which were intrusted to them. In no other way can 
we account for the extreme disparity between the design and the 
execution of these works. In the case of Peonius we can judge 
how little the sculptures in the pediment represent his real style, 
because we can compare them with his statue of Victory, which 
was one of the earliest and most important discoveries made by 
the Germans at Olympia. This figure, which stood on a trian- 
gular base nearly twenty feet high, is remarkable for the boldness 
and originality of the conception, and the execution, though not 
equal to that of the sculptures of the Parthenon, shows, as might 
be expected, the influence of the school of Pheidias. The value 
of this statue is greatly enhanced by the inscription on its base, 
which records the name of Ponius and of the Messenians of 
Naupactus, the dedicators of the statue. We have unfortunately 
no such means of comparing the pedimental sculptures ascribed to 
Alcamenes with any of his undoubted works. It is possible that we 
possess copies of his Discobolus in a statue of which replicas exist 
in the Vatican,* the Louvre, and our own museum, and which 
presents the characteristics of the Attic school. The beautiful 
figures of ‘‘ Victories ” on the balustrade of the Athenian temple of 
Nike Apteros, have also been attributed to Aleamenes, and the 
conjecture is not unworthy of consideration. The phenomena 
which the pedimental sculptures of the Olympian temple of Zeus 
present may serve in some measure to account for certain pecu- 
liarities of style in the frieze of the temple of Apollo at Phigalia, 
which have long perplexed archeologists. That temple was built 
by Ictinus, the architect of the Parthenon after Olymp. 87 (B.c. 482 
—429), and we might therefore look for the characteristics of the 
school of Pheidias in its frieze. But, though the design of this 
frieze has a boldness and originality worthy of any of the best of 
the successors of Pheidias, we find in its execution a certain rough- 
ness and coarseness which reminds us of the defects of the figures 
from the Olympian pediments, though it is far superior to them in 
its modelling. It is probable, therefore, that Peloponnesian artists 
carried out at Phigalia the designs furnished by Ictinus, while 
Pheidias and his contemporaries and scholars were developing and 
perfecting the Athenian school of sculpture. 

The school of Argos, which had been founded by Ageladas, 
attained celebrity under his pupil Polycletus. Ancient writers 
have left us some interesting information about this artist, but 
their statements seem sometimes at variance, and, as we do not 
possess any original work by Polycletus, the apparent contradic- 
* Overbeck, p. 276. 
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tions in some of this testimony cannot be satisfactorily explained.. 
Thus much is certain. Polycletus was a worker in gold and ivory, 
and in bronze. His greatest work was the chryselephantine statue 
of the goddess Heré, which he made for a temple at Argos, and 
which was of colossal size. But he was not, like Pheidias, distin- 
guished by his ideal conceptions of deities, but especially excelled 
in representations of human form in its true proportions. In his 
statue of the “‘ Doryphorus (“ lance-bearer”’) he showed the practical 
application of his theory of p-oportion; and he wrote a treatise 
called the ‘‘ Canon,” in which the formule of his system were laid 
down. Another of his most celebrated statues was the ‘“ Diadu- 
menus,” an athlete winding the diadem of victory round his own 
head. It is believed that we have a copy of the ‘“ Doryphorus” 
in a statue in the museum at Naples, while in the British Museum 
are two statues representing a ‘‘ Diadumenus,” one of which, found 
at Vaison in France, has been claimed as a copy of the work of 
Polycletus. But in neither case is the identification altogether 
satisfactory ; nor do these statues give us any definite idea of the 
style of Polycletus. He is also said to have made the statue of an 
Amazon for the temple of Diana at Ephesus, to which the prize 
was adjudged in a competition in which Pheidias and several other 
artists took part. There are extant several statues of Amazons, all 
differing slightly in motive, but with a strong family likeness, 
which are thought with much probability to be copies of these 
Ephesian figures; and one of these has been supposed to be a 
replica of the work of Polycletus, on account of the correspondence 
of its proportions whith those of the Vaison ‘‘ Diadumenus” and 
the Naples “‘ Doryphorus.”’ 

Attributions resting on such imperfect evidence must be received 
with reserve, but we may assume that the originals from which 
the extant ‘‘ Amazons” are derived were executed in the age of 
Pheidias, or not long afterwards, and that their material was 
bronze. The type of these female warriors is one of the most 
beautiful conceptions in ancient art. The fragments of sculpture 
discovered in the temple of Heré, near Argos, in 1854, were probably 
executed by scholars of Polycletus, and in the style of that master ; 
they are much praised by their discoverer, Rangabé. 

Among the many sculptors between the period of Pheidias and 
that of Lysippus of whom we have record, the names of Scopas and 
Praxiteles are pre-eminent. Though Roman copies of some of their 
celebrated works, such as the group of Niobe and her children, 
have long been known, it was not until the discovery of the sculp- 
tures of the Mausoleum in 1856, and of the Praxitelian Hermes. 
at Olympia in 1879, that we had any certain knowledge of the 
characteristics of these artists. Among the sculptures from 
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the Mausoleum we have not only more than eighty feet of the 
original frieze, but also several statues and heads, a number of 
lions, and fragments of two colossal horses. These sculptures are 
all evidently the work of one school, though they show differences 
such as might be expected in a monument the four sides of which 
were decorated by four different artists. Pliny says that Roman 
critics in his day were undecided which of the four was deserving 
of the highest praise; but we can hardly doubt it was the master 
spirit of Scopas which planned and directed the whole design, 
three sides of which were executed by his colleagues, Bryaxis, 
Timotheus, and Leochares. A fifth artist, Pythis, made the 
chariot group which surmounted the apex of the building, and of 
which we have fragments. Though in the mutilated remains of a 
monument which ranked among the Seven Wonders of the ancient 
world we cannot find sufficient evidence to enable us to make a 
restoration of the design, we can recognise in the sculptures those 
qualities which might be expected in a work of Scopas—fierce 
animation tempered with pathos in the groups in action, and 
consummate skill in the modelling and composition. Scopas also 
decorated with sculpture the Temple of Athené Alea at Tegea in 
Arcadia, and it is probable that, if the site of this temple were 
more completely explored, remains would be found similar in 
style to the sculptures of the Mausoleum. Of the many other 
works executed by Scopas we have no vestiges except some few 
doubtful Roman copies, such as the kid-slaying Bacchante. The 
group of “ Niobe and her Children,” of which we have a replica at 
Florence, was attributed by some of the Roman critics to Scopas, 
while others recognised in it the hand of his great contemporary, 
Praxiteles. 

Of this sculptor, whose Cnidian ‘‘ Venus,” ‘‘ Eros of Thespie,” 
and ‘‘ Satyr in Repose” were so celebrated in antiquity, we had 
till very lately no knowledge except what might be gathered 
from the study of Roman statues presumed, with more or less 
probability, to be replicas of his works. The discovery of the 
group of “‘ Hermes with the infant Dionysos” at Olympia, in the 
very temple where Pausanias saw it, has told us so much about 
the style of Praxiteles that we can now recognise almost with 
certainty the characteristics of his school in many extant Roman 
replicas. We see, at the same time, how much the slavish copyist 
has fallen short of the charm and grace of the original. Anyone 
can convince himself of this by placing the bust of the Olympian 
Hermes by the side of that of the Farnese Hermes in the British 
Museum. There can hardly be a doubt that both statues are 
derived from the same source; but we see that the delicacy and 
refinement of execution by which, in the Olympian Hermes, the 
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texture and elasticity of the skin is so marvellously rendered, is so 
slurred or ignored in the “ dull cold marble” of the Roman replica 
that the charm which the original must have possessed has in a 
great measure vanished. 

If Pheidias was the artist to whom the judgment of antiquity 
assigned the highest place, Praxiteles was certainly the most 
popular of ancient artists in after times. This was partly due to 
the fact that among his works there was a marked preference for 
subjects relating to Aphrodité, Eros, and Dionysos and his 
followers. But the main cause of his enduring popularity was the 
ineffable grace of his ideal creations, and his power of representing 
in marble the play of emotion. He was eminently the sculptor of 
the pathetic. Bearing this in mind, we may venture to ascribe to 
the school of Praxiteles three extant works, all of which are in the 
British Museum: the Demeter of Cnidus, the head of a youthful 
Dionysos (found near Rome),* and the bronze female head said to 
have been found in Armenia.t We may also refer to the school 
of Praxiteles the beautiful frieze of the Choragic monument of 
Lysicrates at Athens, of which the subject is the transformation 
by Dionysos of the Tyrrhenian pirates into dolphins, and the date 
is B.c. 334. I am disposed to agree with Overbeck in tracing 
the influence of the same later Attic school in the sculptured 
columns from the Temple of Diana at Ephesus, which were 
probably finished soon after the invasion of Asia by Alexander 
the Great. In the sculptures which decorate the best-preserved 
of these columns the subject is thought to be the return of Alcestis 
from Hades. The skill with which the composition is adapted to 
the round of the column, and the masterly modelling of the figures, 
show that a great sculptor had a hand in these works. The reliefs 
from the temple of Athené Polias at Priené, discovered by Mr. 
Pullan, are of the same period. 

In tracing down the history of Greek sculpture, we have now 
arrived at the age of Lysippus, of whose characteristics very little 
is to be learnt from extant monuments, and who is to us still the 
magni nominis umbra that he was in the time of Winckelmann. 
Originally, as it is said, only a coppersmith, he attained to an un- 
rivalled excellence as a sculptor in bronze, profiting by all the 
traditions of the school of Polycletus, and of other Argive and 
Sicyonian artists, his predecessors. 

His renown, like that of Apelles, is associated with the name of 
their royal patron, Alexander the Great, whose portrait they are 
said to have had the exclusive privilege of executing. The most 
remarkable works of Lysippus were his great colossal figures, such 


* Annali dell Inst. Arch. Roman, xlvii. p. 34. 
t Archdlogische Zeitung, xxxvi. p. 150, pl. 20. 
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as the Zeus and Heracles of Tarentum, his statues and groups 
representing Alexander and his companions in arms, and his 
portraits of athletes, from one of the most celebrated of which, the 
“‘ Apoxyomenos,” a marble statue in the Braccio Nuovo of the 
Vatican, is copied. Lysippus was too original an artist to be 
fettered by the canon of Polycletus ; his figures were adjusted to a 
new scale of proportion, and certain innovations in type are 
attributed to him which may have been adopted to gain effect in 
colossal statues. The epithet animosa, “ spirited,” which Proper- 
tius applies to his works, is a key to his style. His figures of 
semi-deified mortals, athletes, or beasts of the chase, were full 
of life, but in the expression there was probably little or nothing of 
the spiritual and pathetic intensity which was so marked a 
characteristic of the art of Scopas and Praxiteles. He was, too, 
more realistic than his immediate predecessors, though in his 
portrait of Alexander, so far as we know it from presumed copies, 
certain physical defects and peculiarities were skilfully masked 
and compensated for by the grandeur of the conception and treat- 
ment. What is told us by Pliny of Lysistratus, the brother of 
Lysippus, shows the great advance of realism in the treatment of 
portraits which took place in this time. As examples of such 
realistic treatment I would here mention the iconic head from 
Cyrene, in the British Museum,* and the head of a boxer found at 
Olympia at the close of the late excavations.t Both these heads 
are of bronze, and I should be disposed to ascribe them to a 
period not long after Lysippus. 

The age of the successors of Alexander, or, as some style it, the 
Hellenistic period, was till lately almost a blank in the history of 
Gréek art. Recent discoveries have established an historical 
sequence of monuments, carrying us down to the last great efforts 
of Greek genius, the ‘‘ Laocoon.” First in order of time comes 
the colossal ‘‘ Victory ” standing on the prow of a war galley, found 
in Samothrace, and now in the Louvre. There are good grounds 
for believing that this monument was erected by Demetrius Polior- 
cetes to commemorate his naval victory, B.c. 306. 

The metope from the temple of Athené at ium Novum, which 
represents the Sun-god in his chariot, may be referred with proba- 
bility to the time of Lysimachus. 

After Olymp. 121 sculpture in bronze, according to Pliny, ceased, 
reviving again about B.c. 156 in the school of Pergamus, under the 
fostering munificence of the Attalid dynasty. The full force of 
this passage was first realised by the recent discoveries of the 
Germans at Pergamus. Here, imbedded in the walls of a Byzan- 


* Smith and Porcher, Discoveries at Cyrene, pl. 66. 
+ Ausgrabungen zu Olympia, pll. xxi, xxii. 
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tine fortress, M. Humann found the massive remains of an 
enormous altar, round which was sculptured in the boldest relief 
and with figures life-size a battle of Gods and Giants. This great 
composition, which is now being put together out of many frag- 
ments at Berlin, shows us the last phase of Greek art before 
all-conquering Rome had fettered and enslaved its genius. The 
first impression which the Pergamene sculptures produce is that of 
wonder. We are surprised at the variety and strongly-marked 
contrasts of expression in the faces of the dramatis persone; we 
admire the invention shown in the groups, the audacity of the 
action, and the marvellous dexterity in the execution carried out in 
the smallest details; but after the first feeling of wonder has 
subsided we find in these sculptures distinct evidence that ancient 
art, after passing through many phases, finally stooped to gratify 
the vulgar craving for the sensational; and that, after sculpture 
has thus been lowered to the level of a degraded popular taste, the 
supremacy of Beauty as its guiding principle was no longer main- 
tained. When we turn from the Pergamene reliefs to the 
**Laocoon,” the resemblances in motive and treatment are so 
striking that we can no longer have any hesitation in assigning 
that wonderful group to a school closely allied to the Pergamene 
school and contemporary with it. If, as is generally accepted, the 
reign of Eumenes II. (B.c. 197-159) is the date of the Pergamus 
altar, we may consider the so-called ‘‘ Dying Gladiator” and the 
companion group of “Two Gauls” in the Villa Ludovisi at 
Rome as the work of an earlier Pergamene school of the time 
of Attalus I. 

The Farnese group of “ Dirce and the Bull” may be assigned to 
the same period. To trace the subsequent phases of ancient art 
after it sank to be the hireling minister to Roman taste, would 
exceed the limits of this survey. Itis now generally agreed that the 
extravagant estimate of such statues as the ‘‘ Apollo Belvedere” 
the ‘‘ Venus of Medici,” the “‘ Farnese Hercules,” and the ‘‘ Belve- 
dere Torso,” which was formed by the critics of the last century, 
must be abandoned. These works have been dethroned from 
their ancient supremacy, through our more intimate acquaintance 
with Greek art of the best period. 

In the preceding pages I have endeavoured to show how far the 
history of ancient art has advanced since the time of Wincklemann. 
If, reverting to the method of Ottfried Muller in his Archéologie 
d. a. Kunst, we combine with the direct evidence so carefully 
digested by Overbeck, the collateral evidence which is furnished 
by coins, fictile vases, terra-cottas, and gems, we find that the 
classification of art according to periods, which has been worked 
out from the study of ancient sculptures, is confirmed in a most 
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satisfactory manner when we apply it to the subordinate branches 
of ancient art. 

Thus the studies which archeology has so long pursued as 
separate lines of research will be found finally to converge to one 
common result. 

But the labours of the historian of art do not cease at this point. 
After all extant monuments of art have been arranged in periods, 
we have to examine their subject-matter ; we have to show how the 
types of the several deities were gradually evolved out of rude 
idols and symbols, how the simple myth under the combined 
influence of poetry and art was amplified and modified, changing 
its aspect with every new phase of Hellenic civilisation. Overbeck’s 
Kunstmythologie when completed, as we hope it may soon be, will 
present to us the types of the principal Greek deities as they 
appear in art; and Miss Harrison’s work on The Myths of the 
Odyssey, following in the same track, shows us how instructively 
the text of an ancient poet may be illustrated by one who combines 
scholarship and a knowledge of ancient art as thoroughly as does 
the authoress of this pleasant little volume. 

But it is not through books only, however well illustrated, that 
we can follow out the study of classical archeology. What has 
hitherto been wanting in England for the teaching of this subject 
is a well-arranged Museum of casts from the antique in connection 
with lectures. Such a museum is being gradually developed at 
Cambridge by Professor Colvin, and we hope that before long the 
collection now being formed in the South Kensington Museum will 
be open to the public. It is mainly through the persevering efforts 
of Mr. Perry that the Government has been induced to take this 
matter up and to recognise the value of museums of casts, not only 
for the student of art, but for the general instruction of the public. 
In the magnificent museum at Berlin, to which I have already 
referred, the student finds all the scattered evidences for the history 
-of classical art gathered together from every part of the ancient 
world, and arranged so as to exhibit as far as possible the 
characteristics of the different schools of sculpture ; and in the 
museums of Bonn, Strasburg, Munich, and other German cities, 
we see the same systematic archeological teaching by casts carried 


out on a smaller scale. Can we do nothing of this kind for London 
and for our other great cities ? 


C. T. Newron. 
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Ir really is a comfort to know that no selfish individuals will 
ever be able, by any process of purchase or law of might, to 
appropriate any part of that grand tract of the Californian Alps, 
which includes the famous Yé-Semité Valley; no private specu- 
lators can ever secure it to the exclusion of their neighbours, or 
as a means of extorting money at every turn. 

Happily the United States Government (warned by the results 
of having allowed the Falls of Niagara to become private property) 
determined that certain districts discovered in various parts of the 
States, and noted for their exceeding beauty, should, by act of 
Congress, be appropriated for evermore, ‘for public use, resort, 
and recreation, and be inalienable for all time.” 

Of the districts thus set apart, the Mariposa Big-Tree Grove, 
and the Ys-Semité Valley, were voted by the Central Government 
as a gift to the state of California, a gift which was formally 
accepted by the State Congress, with conditions for the perpetual 
preservation of these unrivalled wonders of nature in their virgin 
beauty. 

So this Yo-Semité National Park is the heritage of the people, 
who, one and all, are at liberty to pitch their camp here and 
enjoy themselves to their heart’s content, provided they abstain 
from doing any manner of damage to tree or rock. 

The same wise provision has reserved the whole marvellous 
voleanic district of the Upper Yellowstone, in the Rocky Moun- 
tains, forming a national park in the northern part of Wyoming, 
as large as the whole of Yorkshire; its actual area is 3,575 square 
miles; that is to say, it extends fifty-five miles from east to west, 
and sixty-five from north to south. Itis a region of vast pine 
forests, interspersed with hundreds of dormant volcanic cones and 
craters, and thousands of boiling springs and fountains of every 
conceivable colour and chemical quality. This stupendous park 
lies about six thousand feet above the sea level, and is surrounded 
by snow-clad mountains of upwards of twelve thousand feet in 
height. Within this region, so justly named ‘‘ Wonderland,” 
lie the sources of five great rivers, which flow through majestic 
gorges, and overleap gigantic crags in waterfalls of indescribable 
loveliness. These rivers are the Yellowstone, Madison, and Gar- 
diner, which, uniting with others, and receiving new names in the 
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course of their long journey, eventually flow into the Gulf of 
Mexico ; while the Green River (which is a branch of the Colorado) 
and the Snake River (source of the Columbia River) flow to the 
Gulf of California. 

The Yellowstone River flows right through a lake of the same 
name, which covers an area of three hundred square miles, and 
lies at an altitude of 7,788 feet above the sea. The river descends 
thence by two falls, which though only 140 and 360 feet in depth 
(mere pigmies compared with the Y6-Semité, which approaches 
1,700 feet !), are nevertheless magnificent. The Yellowstone then 
rushes downward through the Grand Canyon, and for a distance 
of twenty miles flows through a ravine of barely five hundred feet 
in width, and between rock walls of about a thousand feet in per- 
pendicular height ! 

Wherever the eye turns in this mighty park, it rests on some 
object of wonder—sometimes of fascination, sometimes of horror— 
as when, turning from the exquisite rainbow-tinted pools in the 
natural marble baths (fairy-like in their loveliness), which terrace 
certain hill-sides, it rests on some hideous and repulsive “‘ mud 
voleano,” where pools of black sticky mud are for ever seething 
and bubbling, and suggesting the horrible fate that would await an 
unwary wanderer. 

On every side, mountains of strange colours and most grotesque 
form, are thrown together in the wildest confusion. Huge buttresses, 
columns, cones of scori#, wildly irregular crags, sometimes 
massed, sometimes towering alone, occasionally assuming strangely 
symmetrical form, suggestive of mighty fortifications, weird, burnt, 
crumbling hills, traversed by awful chasms and dark gloomy 
canyons, some pink, some grey or black, others of a fiery red or 
yellow, but all bare and barren, only a few cactii or stunted 
juniper contriving to exist in sheltered crevices; or some kindly 
coarse grasses, which clothe the flat summits. 

After passing through many miles of this strange country, 
by tracks winding along tortuous valleys, and crossing deep ravines, 
and great mountain-ridges, you come to the district where the 
hill-sides are terraced with series of the loveliest natural baths, 
formed by the deposit of silica and kindred substances, greatly 
resembling those in the north of New Zealand where we revelled 
in cool baths at the level of the lake, and then, as we rose from 
one terrace to another, found a succession of exquisite pools, 
varying in depth, and increasing in temperature as we neared the 
beautiful geyser at the summit. 

In New Zealand, that marvellous region has hitherto been 
jealously guarded by the Maoris, though it is now about to be 
transformed into a great “City of Health” for the South 
VOL. II. 28 
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Pacific. But this Wonderland of the Yellowstone is the property 
of every American; and though the Indians may roam here as of 
yore, it will doubtless, ere long, become the great sanatorium of 
the Northern Continent, a health-giving region, reserved by a 
wise Government for the good of all its people. 

The Y6-Semité is likewise a health-giving region, not by reason 
of medicinal waters, but of the purest, most exhilarating atmo- 
sphere, and every condition that heart can desire for the enjoyment 
of out-of-door life. And well do the Californians know how to appre- 
ciate it. Every year hundreds of busy business men allow them- 
selves a spell of real gipsy life, so as not to waste one hour of 
their hardly-earned holiday. They make up congenial parties, 
either purely domestic or happily selected ; and packing themselves 
and their camping gear on riding and pack horses, with one or 
two light wagons to carry supplies, they start either for the valley 
or one of the Big Tree groves, and carefully avoiding all hotels, 
they pitch their tents wherever they feel inclined, in some verdant 
glade, where the horses may find sweet pasture, while the gipsies 
kindle their camp fires and catch trout in the clear stream, which 
is certain to flow somewhere near. 

Many ladies, with their children, start on these prolonged 
picnics, with or without ‘“a help,” fully prepared to rough it, 
making sport of all difficulties, and these gather up stores of health 
and strength to carry back to their homes in the great cities. Of 
course the climate favours such a life to an unusual degree, as, 
for fully six months in the year, camping out is really enjoyable, 
and a wet day is quite a startling event. During the three months 
I spent at the Californian Sierras—May, June, and July—we had 
scarcely half a dozen showers ! 

Every morning we awoke with a feeling of perfect security that 
the plans of the previous day might be carried out to the letter, 
should we feel so disposed; and though we were spared the dull 
glory of cloudless skies, and cloud-shadows enriched the colouring, 
as they rested on the pale granite ridges, we knew that the chances 
were about ninety-nine to a hundred against the falling of one 
drop of rain. So our pleasant expeditions were planned and 
carried out without any of those aggravating incidents which so 
often mar our attempts at gipsying in Britain. 

One lovely morning we started at break of day from the wooden 
bungalow which is dignified with the name of hotel, in the beauti- 
ful Yo-semité Valley, and, wandering up the quiet river, reached a 
lovely little lake in time to see it mirror the rising sun. It was an 
exquisite walk across rich meadows, strewn with flowers of every 
hue, flowers which we know only as garden favourites. 

The valley affords a considerable variety of soil. In some parts 
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it seems entirely composed of powdered granite, bearing a scanty 
crop of low grass, while in other places there are tracts of deep 
sand, where the common bracken grows abundantly and rankly. 
A considerable portion of the meadows are on a rich peaty soil 
where coarse grasses and sedges luxuriate. Then, again, on our 
morning walk, we passed by a small farm-steading and corn-fields 
ready for the harvest, a pleasant site for.a home. Happily, how- 
-ever, little cultivation is allowed in this grand national park. 

Indeed, there is a corner of danger, lest in the praiseworthy 
determination to preserve the valley from all ruthless ‘‘ improvers ” 
and leave it wholly to nature, it may become an unmanageable 
wilderness. So long as the Indians had it to themselves, their 
frequent fires kept down the under-wood, which is now growing up 
everywhere in such dense thickets, that soon all the finest views 
will be altogether hidden, and a regiment of wood-cutters will be 
required to clear them. Happily, arriving in the valley in the 
early spring, while the trees were still leafless, I obtained enchant- 
ing views from many points which, as the season advanced, and 
trees and scrub burst into rich foliage, were wholly concealed, so 
that later visitors could not even guess at their existence. Of 
course, as each year’s growth increases the density of the thickets 
and the height of the trees, this evil will become more serious. 

On this day, however, all was so lovely, that we were tempted to 
linger beside the mountain lakelet till the sun had set, crimsoning 
the tall crags and the snowy crest of the Sierras. Then in the 
clear, beautiful twilight, we turned our faces westward, and made 
our way home through thickets of lupines, and azalias, and tall 
fern, crossing rocky streams, and passing by groups of Indian 
bark-huts, whose inmates were roasting strips of bear’s-flesh at 
their camp-fires. 

We passed by another camp as well, where a party from San 
Francisco were spending their vacation in gipsy freedom, their 
tents pitched beneath the shades of some grand old pines. They, 
too, were busily preparing their supper, having just returned from 
their various expeditions. One had spent a long day of delight, 
dreaming beside the bright waters of the Merced, and occasionally 
fishing, and had brought back a basket full of lovely trout. 
Another was an artist, bewildered by the wealth of inviting 
subjects which distracted him on every hand; a third was a 
geologist; a fourth, a tired student. Each had here found a 
paradise after his own heart, and all met in the evening to recount 
their experiences of the day around the cheery camp-fire of blazing 
pine-logs; due provision being made by the guardians of the 
valley for supplying camping-parties with a sufficiency of fuel, and 
so avert all temptation to help themselves unauthorisedly. 
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Presently we, too, reached our haven of rest, and had our full 
share of trout just caught by the Indians and brought to the village 
for sale. 

This day had proved so delightful that we resolved on a similar 
expedition in the opposite direction, and, having chartered an old 
man with a cart, to carry our cooking and sketching materials to a 
given point, not too difficult of access for wheels, we started for the 
base of the great El Capitan, that massive crag upwards of three 
thousand feet in height, which guards the entrance to the valley. 
Only by walking along the base of such a crag as this, can you 
realise its stupendous bulk. You see it just in front of you and 
think you will soon walk past it, but you go on and on, and 
scarcely seem to change your own position. Then you begin to 
understand that El Capitan is a rock-wall, nearly two miles long 
and three-quarters of a mile high; a vast square-cut block, like 
polished ivory. 

From a little distance you suppose this rock-face to be vertical, 
but on a closer approach, you perceive that along the summit runs 
a ledge five hundred feet thick, and projecting a hundred feet, 
proving that in that awful internal landslip, which formed the 
valley, the huge granite mass must have been rent and slidden 
down from beneath this ledge. 

You also gain an impression of size, by attempting to scale the 
piles of tumbled fragments which lie heaped along its base. You 
think they are insignificant slopes at the foot of the crag, but a 
few minutes of hard and exhausting climbing among those irregular 
blocks of rugged rock soon undeceives you. You find, too, that 
what appeared to be mere shrubs growing among the débris, are 
actually stately oaks and ilex (here called live oak),* and that the 
pines, which seemed no bigger than average Scotch spruces, are 
Pitch Pines and Douglas Spruces, fully two hundred feet in height. 

And oh! how delicious is the dewy stream, rising from the 
resinous needles of pines, and firs, and cedars, in the warm morning 
rays, and the aromatic scent of the California laurel,t with its 
glossy, evergreen leaves. 

We come to lovely reaches, where the river, no longer in flood, 
but flowing clear and transparent over a bed of glittering pebbles, 
winds in and out, among groups of tall larches and pines, and 
where the sunlight trickles through the tremulous foliage of 
alders and willows which fringe its banks. There are places, too, 
where the eddying flood has left a thick deposit of soft, white sand, 
and where stranded timber and great roots now lie bleaching in the 
sun. 


* Quercus vaccinifolia, Quercus chrysolepis. 
+ Tetranthera Californica. 
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We passed on through rank green grasses, so thickly enamelled 
with flowers that the whole seemed as a misty, sunlit cloud of 
blossom. In the midst of these Elysian fields, we came suddenly 
on a small Indian camp—a party so newly arrived from Mono Lake, 
that they had not even built the accustomed bark huts, and a few 
boughs formed their only shelter. A wild-faced squaw looked up, 
startled by our approach ; but an offering of sugar-plums and apples 
to her children, and small coin to herself, had a soothing influence, 
and the scared, defiant look passed away. On a tree beside her, 
hung a wickér ark, containing a solemn, black-haired imp, really 
rather a pretty specimen of papoose, its head protected by the usual 
sunshade. 

I am sorry to be compelled to say, that whatever dignity the 
American Indians may have possessed before they became familiar 
with the white brethren, those I have seen do not retain one vestige 
of the noble savage. Indeed, dirt and bad smells are the promi- 
nent characteristics of every party of Indians I have yet met. As 
to the graceful and romantic Indian maids of poetic fiction, I have 
not seen a girl with the smallest pretensions to good looks ;-but even 
did such exist, their personal uncleanliness would effectually 
counteract all charm. 

Occasionally (but very rarely) it may occur to an Indian to wash 
his or her face and hands in the nearest stream, but nothing further 
in the way of bathing is ever dreamt of, and, as a general rule, a 
woman’s already filthy dress, or a man’s leggings, form a conve- 
nient towel on which to rub, unwashed, the dirtiest hands that ever 
were seen—hands that have probably been recently plunged into 
the entrails of some newly-killed animal, in search of dainty morsels 
to be swallowed raw—(not that the quest involves much selection, 
for no sort of offal comes amiss to an Indian palate !) 

As regards the washing of clothes, such a practice is said to be 
wholly unknown. Even the man who has acquired a civilised shirt, 
never dreams of renewing its beauty by soap and water. By only 
wearing it on high days and holidays, he contrives to make it last 
many years, but in its latter days it can scarcely be considered a 
desirable garment! No dowager’s old lace can compare with it 
for richness of tone. 

Though I have been assured that this unpleasant characteristic 
is common to the whole race, it would of course be absurd to judge 
of American-Indians in general by the specimens who haunt the 
Y6-semité, all of whom belong to the Diggers and Pah Utes, two 
of the most miserable and degraded tribes. To do so, would be 
somewhat akin to evolving imaginary Russians from a slight 
acquaintance with the Irish peasantry! Among the multitudinous 
tribes scattered over this vast continent, there are men of all sorts 
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and sizes, true men and false, dwarfs and giants, and their speech 
is as varied as are their customs, every tribe having a language of 
its own, known only to its members. 

In truth, the curse of Babel would weigh heavily on the great 
Indian nation, were it not for a silent language of signs, which is 
used by all alike, and is the medium of communication between all 
Indians of different tribes. It is frequently used even in family 
parties, or while on the march, or on hunting expeditions, or at 
other times when silence is deemed desirable. To the initiated, it 
is as clear and rapid a means of communication as any in use at 
our deaf and dumb asylums—indeed, more rapid, as certain signs 
are used to express whole phrases and symbolic ideas. The whole 
body is enlisted, and, by its twistings and turnings, affords a much 
more varied dictionary than we can extract from our finger alphabet. 
The few white men who have been admitted to terms of perfect 
intimacy with Indians, tell us that if a stranger could steal un- 
awares near an Indian camp, he might well marvel at the occa- 
sional bursts of laughter, while not a human voice was to be heard ; 
yet every individual gathered round the camp fire, is all the while 
drinking in some very interesting story, related by one of their 
number, in the sign language. 

According to official estimates, the Indians of the United States, 
who, two hundred years ago, numbered upwards of two millions, are 
now reduced to three hundred thousand. Even this comparatively 
small number forms a serious item in a country where they are 
treated, not as citizens, subject to the laws of the State, and under 
their protection, but as independent races. 

No less than one hundred and eighty distinct tribes are recognised 
as dwelling in the United States Territory, without counting those 
of Alaska. Many of these tribes are sub-divided into a large 
number of branches. Thus, the Apaches of Arizona and New 
Mexico are divided into sixteen great families, varying in numbers 
from one hundred to two thousand. In Minnesota and Wisconsin 
there are nineteen distinct families of Chippewas, numbering about 
twenty-three thousand. The Cherokees and Chocktaws number 
respectively seventeen thousand and sixteen thousand. 

The Shoshones of Wyoming, Idaho, and Nevada are sub-divided 
into twelve great families. The Utes, who are found in Nevada, 
Colorado, Wyoming, and New Mexico, count no less than sixty-two 
tribal divisions. Of, these, thirty-one are known as Pah Utes, and 
are distinguished by such simple little names as Timpa-shau-wagot- 
sits, Tchu-ar-rum-pats, Un-kapa-ru-kniats, and such-like. Of the 
great warlike tribe of Sioux, twenty-four bands, numbering from 
two hundred to six thousand, roam over Wyoming, Dakota, and 
Montana. The true name of this tribe is Dokotah; that of Sioux, 
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by which they are generally known to the Pale Faces, is only an 
uncomplimentary nickname, abhorrent to these warlike Indians. 

Without going further than the.Eastern Sierras and the Rocky 
Mountains, we find Assiniboins, Black Feet, Sansarks, Unkpapas, 
Yauktonaise, and Sissapapas (the last five being divisions of the great 
Dokotah nation), Piegans, Flat Heads, Blood Indians, Crees, &c. ; 
while a little to the north roam the Shoshones, Snakes, Bannacks, 
Gros Ventres, Peu d’Oreilles, and Nez Percés. Above all, the 
stalwart Crow Indians of the Yellowstone—and when you speak of 
the Yellowstone you speak of a stream which has an independent 
course of thirteen hundred miles ere its waters join those of the 
great Missouri ; so you can readily understand that the Mountain 
Crows and the River Crows can form two very distinct communities. 
They are a race averaging over six feet; six feet four or five inches 
is nothing uncommon in this family of giants, who still wear buffalo 
robes and curiously-embroidered garments, and live in tall conical 
tents covered with buffalo-skins neatly fastened together, and (so 
far as lies in their power) keep up the customs of their ancestors. 

The said tall conical tents, or, rather, houses, are formed of a 
framework of fir poles, planted in a wide circle at the base and 
meeting at the top, where an opening allows the escape of smoke 
from the fire, which is always in the middle of the lodge. The 
Crows keep their houses clean, and divide them into separate rooms 
by screens of wicker-work radiating from the fire to the outer wall. 
They pack pretty close, however, as several whole families contrive 
to stow themselves away in one “ tepee,” i.e. dwelling. 

These circular houses are planted in one large circle, forming a 
perfect camp, within which the beasts are driven at night. The 
house of the chief is marked by a shield slung on a spear, stuck 
outside the door. Sometimes the creature which the chief reverences 
as his “ totem,” or sacred beast, is represented on the shield, as on 
a knight’s escutcheon ; or, if it is a tameable being, such as an 
eagle, a hawk, or a jay, a living specimen is trained to perch 
thereon. 

Every young “Crow,” on arriving at man’s estate, observes 
certain prolonged periods of vigil and fasting, and the first living 
creature of earth, air, or water on which his eyes rest, during this 
spiritualised condition, is thenceforth recognised by him as the 
embodiment of his guardian spirit—the totem which he is bound 
to honour and protect to his life’s end, just as the Egyptians of 
old rendered homage to, and even fought bloody battles in defence’ 
of, their especially sacred beasts. Hence the fierce wars which 
raged in ancient Egypt between the cities which worshipped 
crocodiles and those which ate them, and the deadly fights between 
the dog-worshippers of Cynapolis and the worshippers of the 
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Oxyrinchus fish, when the former were guilty of fishing in the 
Nile, and captured and ate the holy fish!—a crime only to be 
avenged by the slaughter of the deified dogs, and their sacrifice to 
the wrathful fish-spirits. 

But totem-worship, in its simplest form, is a widely-scattered 
form of superstition, and formed a prominent feature in the simple 
creed of many of the Pacific Isles, as, for instance, in Tahiti and 
Moorea, where the herons, kingfishers, and woodpeckers which 
frequented the old trees round the temples were reverenced as 
incarnations of the deities, and their cries interpreted as oracles. 
In Samoa certain tribes reverenced the octopus, and would have 
accounted it sacrilege to eat one ; while other tribes were the sworn 
adherents of the great conger-eel, and were ready to slay any 
rash stranger who should presume to kill one. Eels, snakes, 
lizards, parrots, vampire- bats, centipedes, grasshoppers, and divers 
other birds, fishes, and reptiles were believed by the Samoans to 
be animated by the gods, and each tribe placed itself under the 
protection of some creature, which was thenceforth its etu, or 
totem; and any man of that tribe who should find the dead body 
of one of these creatures was bound to give it burial with as much 
solemnity and honour as if it had been a near relation! Hence, 
when Christianity was first accepted in Samoa, the sorest test to 
which a convert was subjected was that he should cook and eat his 
representative bird, beast, or fish, and great was the dread with 
which this terrible experiment was tried. 

Still further south, the same strange faith survives among the 
Australian blacks, who believe their several clans to be descended 
from animals or plants, which they must on no account eat or 
gather. Hence the tribes bear such names as the Kangaroos, the 
Black Snakes, the Turtles, the Swans, &c.* 

One point in the etiquette of the Crow Indians, which at once 
commends itself to the Celtic Highlander, as to all other faithful 
observers of the Deisul, is the invariable custom of sending the 
calumet round the whole family circle in the correct sunwise course, 
just as a Briton naturally sends round the bottles after dinner. 

The pipe is first presented to the chief, who blows a votive whiff 
north, south, east, west, heavenward, and earthwards; after which 
he inhales one deep breath for his own comfort, and hands the 
pipe to the man on his left hand, who sends it round to the next, 
and so on till it has completed its circuit, always following the 
course of the sun. 

Further south, but still dwelling in the vast Sierras, are such 


* On Totem or Etu Worship in the Pacific, Egypt, and Ancient Britain, see A Lady's 
Cruise in a French Man of War, by C. F. Gordon-Cumming, vol. i. pp. 226-8 and 242-7 ; 
vol. ii. pp. 61 and 194. 
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tribes as the warlike Navajos and Apaches, who keep up a cease- 
less guerilla warfare with the prospectors and settlers in Arizona 
and Mexico, descending from their unknown strongholds in the 
wildest mountain ranges, to harry the rich cultivated lands, burn- 
ing and massacring the Pale Faces. 

Very different from these (but also inhabiting the Sierras in 
Arizona and Mexico, on the tributaries of the great Colorado river) 
are the Moquis and Pueblo and other semi-civilised tribes, whom 
some believe to be descendants of the once luxurious, proud old 
Aztecs, and who are said still to watch day by day for the triumphant 
second advent of Montezuma. In their poverty and debasement, 
they still cherish some traditions of their ancestors; they worship 
the rising sun, they reverently tend the sacred fire which is kept 
ever burning in their villages, and, to some extent the tradition of 
old serpent-worship is still embodied, in the form of a living rattle- 
snake, which receives a certain amount of homage not unmingled 
with dread. 

I do not know whether these dirty Digger and Pah Ute Indians 
have any such distinctive customs. The factis, that they and their 
wigwams are so unfragrant, that none of us care to make any 
attempt to study them at close quarters, though we all admit the 
scenic value of their bark huts, and the curling film of blue smoke, 
to give a point of interest to the landscape. 

We lighted our own camp-fire in a sheltered nook of a flowery 
meadow, and spent hours watching the prismatic lights encircling 
the Pohono falls with a jewelled girdle, like myriads of opals. We 
had scrambled far up the trail, when first we caught a glimpse of 
this vision of beauty; then, as the sun sank behind us, and the 
rainbow floated upward out of our sight, we rapidly descended the 
trail—now lying in deep shade—and so kept it in sight till our 
shadow had crept up the opposite crags, and the last gleams of 
radiant colour rose to heaven on the tremulous spray-cloud, and 
so vanished from our sight. 

It was a dream of ethereal loveliness—an embodied hymn of 
praise. 

Then came the amber light of sunset, and the fiery glow on the 
pale granite crags, while the shadows changed to a deep purple, 
and the tall pines wore a darker and more velvety green. 


C. F. Gorpon Cummine. 


THE INTERNATIONAL, AND ITS INFLUENCE 
ON ENGLISH POLITICS. 


Ir is just twenty years since the second International Exhibition 
was attracting, in Cromwell Road, crowds from all quarters of the 
globe. Kings, queens, ambassadors, colonial representatives, city 
corporations, and republics, delegates from the coal-pits and the 
factory mills, all came to examine and report upon the marvels of 
the second Exhibition. 

Amongst the visitors in those summer days of 1862 were two. 
Frenchmen, Henri Tolain and Eugéne Fribourg, the one a chaser 
in bronze, and the other a decorator and engraver. These men 
had long heard and pondered upon the matter of English strikes ; 
they were anxious to learn how the English artisans worked out 
the problems of the labour question. The rate of wages and the 
hours of labour were matters which interested them deeply. 
Rumours had come to them that in England the working men 
had their special laws, their ten hours’ bill, mill inspections, half- 
time employés, and factory schools; in fact, all the defensive 
paraphernalia which protected the weak man against the strong 
capitalist. The results of these considerations were, that a 
number of bronziers met, and agreed to send delegates to 
Cromwell Road; and these delegates were Henry Tolain and 
Eugéne Fribourg. A sufficient sum of money was raised to pay 
their third-class fare and lodgings in Soho, and so they started. 

Some people consider that the origin of the International 
Working Men’s Association is to be traced to this visit of the 
French bronziers to the Exhibition of 1862. On the other hand, 
it is alleged that the plan of an International League was not 
even alluded to during the visit; that the speeches delivered in 
London on the occasion were merely an exchange of complimentary 
observations and assurances; and that the trades unions of 
England had nothing to do with the reception of the French 
guests, and were not even represented on the reception committee. 
Those who hold this last view go much deeper for the reasons 
which actuated the foundation of the International. The power 
initiating this movement has been attributed by them to Auguste 
Comte’s system of Positive Philosophy. Comte applied the 
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strictest scientific methods followed in the exact sciences to all 
other intellectual pursuits. He “maintained that the scientific 
method could have no limitations. He took not only the method, 
but its results, for granted, thereby making the method super- 
fluous; and instead of seeking and making others seek the truth, 
he became at once the high priest of the dogma.” His new deity 
was Humanity. He was an atheist, but his atheism was of the 
modern Agnostic school, being rather a non-affirmation than a 
negation. His social philosophy proclaimed ‘Love is the principle, 
Order is the basis, and Progress is the end.” This creed, during 
the past twenty years, has been avowed by the ultra-democratic 
leaders of the working classes in England; and their system of 
pleading for the workman’s cause is founded on Positivism, and 
expressed in the actual terms of Comte’s phraseology. It was only 
a few months ago,* that Mr. Burt, the working man’s repre- 
sentative, was quoting Comte as his authority for the subordination 
of politics to morals. 

Professor Beesley, one of the most energetic leaders of the 
Socialistic movement in London, is a Positivist; so, we believe, 
is Mr. John Morley, the junior Member for Newcastle; and 
so is Mr. Harrison, with many others. In fact, the broad 
doctrines of the philosophy of Comte have been spreading fast 
among, and have been undoubtedly persistently preached to, 
the working men of the trades unions. Comteism, it is alleged 
by those who know, furnished the framework for an interna- 
tional alliance between working men, and the intimate con- 
nection which exists between the spread of Auguste Comte’s 
doctrines in England, and the origin and growth of the Inter- 
national Association is declared to be a logical conclusion. Whether 
the preaching of Comteism and the rise of the International 
Association be the results of cause and effect, or not, may perhaps 
be disputed. There is no doubt that the working men of England 
listened readily to those who have volunteered to enlighten and 
instruct them. ‘The movement spread in the years following 
the second Exhibition. Meetings, lectures, and conferences were 
held ; 


“Cabman’s clubs and reading rooms,” we are told, “ were founded. Pamphlets were 
written and distributed by the thousand, as though they were religious tracts. Occasion- 
ally magazines and some of the daily papers were pressed into service. But very soon 
special papers were founded for the especial advocacy of the workman’s cause.” ¢ 


The Beehive of London appeared twice a week. The Co-operator, 
a Manchester weekly paper, the Social Economist, and a co- 


* Fortnightly Review, November 1882, “ Working Men and War,” by T. Burt, M.P. 
+ Gryzanovski on the ‘‘ International Working Man’s Association.” North American 
Review, August 1872. 
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operative review, were started. Mr. Bradlaugh’s National Reformer, — 
and other papers, opened their columns to the advocates of the 
new gospel of Positivism; while the Westminster Review, inspired 
by Mr. John Stuart Mill, became the quarterly champion of the 
new gospel of ‘‘ Altruism.” 

But whatever elements of Socialism existed in England during 
the decade of 1860-70, they were overlooked by the masses in their 
interest in the political and religious questions of the day. The 
extension of the Franchise and the advance of Ritualism came home 
with far greater force to the British workman than any abstract 
points of the rights of labour. Their self-constituted leaders, also, 
were quite contented to bide their time, seeing in the politics of 
the period admirable means of advancing their socialistic aims. 
The most advanced thinkers, however, were always on the watch 
for an opportunity to attract and focus whatever materials existed 
for the propagation of their views of labour ; and there can be no 
doubt that the Polish insurrection of 1863 was the means of laying 
the first plank of an international platform between the working 
men of England and France. Strange coincidence, that Poland 
and Ireland should both afford the touchstone of socialistic com- 
bination within a period of only twenty years. 

On the 22nd July 1863 a public meeting in favour of Poland 
was held at St. James’s Hall, when a French deputation from the 
Parisian workshops appeared on the platform, and, at the end of 
the meeting, were invited to meet the chairman and his friends 
next day at the Bell Inn, Old Bailey. Here the establishment of 
an International League for working men was, for the first time, 
seriously taken into consideration, and here Mr. George Odger, a 
politician, long known to the British public, occupied the chair. 
The result of the Bell Inn meeting was that a committee of 
five was appointed, and Mr. Odger was charged with the drawing 
up of an address to the working men of France, a task which he 
performed in a very able manner. Beginning with the case of 
Poland, in order to excite the attention of his Continental brethren, 
he deduced from its then condition the necessity of an International 
Alliance of European democracies. The following extract from 


Mr. Odger’s address gives very fairly the original aim and objects 
of the International Society :-— 


Let there be a gathering together of representatives from France, Italy, Germany, 
Poland, England. ... Let us have our congresses; let us discuss the questions on 
which the peace of nations depend. ... This would clear the way for honourable 
men with comprehensive minds to come forth and legislate for the rights of the many, 
and not for the privileges of the few. A fraternity of peoples [he goes on to say] is 
highly necessary for the cause of labour; for we find that whenever we attempt to 
better our social condition by reducing the hours of toil, or by raising the price of our 
labour, our employers threaten us with bringing over Frenchmen, Germans, Belgians, 
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and others, to do our work at a reduced rate of wages; .... this has been done, not 
from any desire to injure us, but from a want of systematic communication between 
the industrial classes of all countries... . We hope to bring up the wages of the ill- 
paid to as near a level as possible with that of those who are better remunerated, and 
not to allow our employers to play us off one against the other, and so drag us down to 
the lowest condition. 


In due time the French reply came; but the insurrection in 
Poland having in the meantime been suppressed, the labour question 
became the chief point of discussion. The signers of the French 
document declared war “against the financial and industrial 
aristocracy, against division of labour, and against free-trade when 
unrestricted by the solidarity of labourers.” They pointed out to 
their fellow workmen the danger of allowing their small savings 
to accumulate in the hands of a future aristocracy, and wound up 
with a general denunciation of capital and capitalists. 

On the 28th September 1864 a London committee of the 
International met to receive their foreign guests in St. Martin’s 
Hall, Professor Beesley occupying the chair. English, German, 
Polish, and French assembled. Tolain and Fribourg were both 
present, and a central committee was appointed which subse- 
quently had its offices at No. 18, Greek Street, Soho, where it held 
its first sitting on 5th October 1864. Mr. George Odger was elected 
President, and amongst others who became corresponding secre- 
taries were Karl Marx, Hermann Jung, Major Wolff, and Holthorp. 
Amongst these men Karl Marx was the master spirit. It was he 
who drew up the following Declaration of Principles, which formed 
the charter of the new combination. 

The Declaration of Principles runs as follows :— 


Considering that the emancipation of the working classes must be conquered by the 
working classes themselves; that the struggle for the emancipation of the working 
classes means, not a struggle for class privileges, but for equal rights and duties, and 
the abolition of class rule; that the economical subjection of the man of labour to the 
monopolizer of the means of labour—that is, the sources of life—lies at the bottom of 
servitude in all its forms, of all social misery, mental degradation, and political 
dependence ; that the economical emancipation of the working classes is, therefore, the 
great end to which every political movement ought to be subordinated as a means ; that all 
efforts aiming at that great end have hitherto failed from the want of solidarity between 
the manifold divisions of labour in each country, and from the absence of a fraternal 
bond of union between the working classes of different countries ; that the emancipation 
of labour is neither a local nor a national, but a social problem, embracing all countries 
in which modern society exists, and depending for its solution on the concurrence, practical 
and theoretical, of the most advanced countries; that the present revival of the working 
classes in the most industrious countries of Europe, while it raises a new hope, gives solemn 
warning against a relapse into the old errors, and calls for the immediate combination 
of the still disconnected movements ;—for these reasons, the undersigned members of 
the committee, holding its powers by resolution of the public meeting held on Septem- 
28, 1864, at St. James’s Hall, London, have taken the steps necessary for founding the 
International Working Men’s Association. They declare that the International 
Association, and all societies and individuals adhering to it, will acknowledge truth, 
justice, and morality as the basis of their conduct towards each other and towards all 
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men, without regard to colour, creed, or nationality. They hold it the duty of a man 
to claim the rights of a man and a citizen, not only for himself, but for every man who 
does his duty. No rights without duties: no duties without rights. And in this spirit 
they have drawn up the following provisional rules of the International Association. 

* * * * * 


When Tolain and Fribourg returned to Paris, the Fundamental 
Pact, as this document was called, was translated into French and 
printed by thousands. A Paris branch of the new Association was 
opened in the Rue des Gravilliers, and the new gospel was spread 
throughout France with extraordinary rapidity. Amongst the new 
members of the International was M. Jules Simon, and even M. 
Rouher seems to have looked kindly upon the organisation. 

But although the International propaganda took deep root in 
France, it made but little way in England. The Reform agitation 
was stirring the feelings of the people, and Socialism was still 
looked upon. with neglect and indifference. The passing of an 
Alien Act in Belgium, prevented the meeting of a congress of 
working men in Brussels{in 1865, and, in lieu of it, a conference 
was held in London in September, at which no important busi- 
ness was transacted. The next congress was held at Geneva in 
1866. Only seven delegates came from England, and the majority 
were French and Swiss. Tolain was there, and read a general 
statement of the principles of the International Association. 

Then came the congress at Lausanne, held in September 1867. 
Here the first move was made from the practical to the ideal. 
Philosophy began to take the place of possibilities, and workmen 
were supplanted by professors and journalists. A Belgium 
delegate proposed that Congress should declare in principle that land 
in every country is the common property of all. Tolain, the founder 
of the International, resisted the first attack on private property, 
and, after aconsiderable debate, the proposal was postponed until 
the following year. 

Up to this time the exchequer of the association was almost nil, 
and although there is every reason to believe that the numerous 
strikes throughout the Continent, which occurred since 1862, were 
the result of international ideas, it is certain that no funds were 
contributed in order to keep them going. In 1868 the Society 
seems to have first entered upon an era of prosperity and power. 
A congress was held in that year in Brussels, and vast numbers of 
branches were affiliated to the League. 

Up to this time the Imperial Government of France had exer- 
cised a more or less friendly and fraternal supervision over the 
International branches; but after the war between Prussia and 
Austria, the Anti-Chauvinistic spirit of these societies excited the 
jealousy and ill-will of the Emperor. All workmen’s meetings 
were prohibited ; and when the International Bureau at Paris had 
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joined the London Council in the protest against the execution of 
the Fenian prisoners in Manchester, Napoleon ordered the offices 
of the Bureau to be searched by the police, under the pretext that 
they had become the head-quarters of Fenianism. 

Amongst those detained for trial was one Cluseret, who called 
himself a General, and had served in the United States army. 
Joining the Fenian Brotherhood after the War of Rebellion, he was 
sent on a mission to England as a military centre. He subse- 
quently went over to Ireland, and was to have led the insurrection 
of 1867, but finding no army to command, he came back to France 
just as the International was suppressed. Cluseret made advances 
to the French artizans, with whom he was in prison, and he 
worked upon their feelings, advising them to take up arms and 
inaugurate a revolution. 

By this time the peaceful designs of the first International 
leaders were fast fading into the dim distance. The Brussels 
Congress of 1868 was a curious agglomeration of revolutionists. 
There were present Henri Rochefort, Armand Levi, Godin Lemaire, 
Becker, Blanqui, Dupont, Hermann Jung, and Tolain. The 
Communists had a vast majority, and insisted on proceeding to 
a vote on what they held to be the capital question—that of a 
common property in a soil. ‘They would have no rule and 
order,” says Fribourg, Tolain’s friend and fellow-worker, ‘‘ neither 
that of property, nor that of liberty.” The Communists voted in an 
overwhelming phalanx for the following propositions :. ‘‘ Land is 
common property. Mines and coal-pits are common property. 
Roads, canals, railways, and telegraphs, are common property. 
Agricultural machines are common property.” A general pro- 
position was then moved and carried, that in principle every sort 
of property belongs to all citizens in common. Thus ended the 
Brussels Congress. The German and the Swiss element had won 
the day, and the International had become thoroughly Communistic. 
Bakounine, the Russian Nihilist, together with his party of 
anarchists, were all admitted into the International Association, 
and the result was very soon seen at the next congress, which was 
held at Basle. 

From this date many important French strikes showed the 
advance of the International ideas. Switzerland also took kindly 
to the International leaders, though it did not carry out actively 
their doctrines. In Belgium the Society had been remarkably 
successful at first, but the clerical party soon brought discord 
into the ranks of the working-men. However, there is no doubt 
that it was morally responsible for a great number of the strikes in 
Belgium. Indeed, the influence of its doctrines, even in districts 
where no member of the Association had ever penetrated, became 
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so universally felt, that the working man—so said a report of the 
Association about this time—“ ne parlent que d’ Elle, n’ont esperance 
quen Elle.” In Austria the International made but very small 
way at this time, but in Prussia and North Germany a large 
number of workmen’s societies joined with the International as 
individuals, while they formally declared that their societies 
collectively were ready to pursue}ja course strictly parallel to that 
of the great league. Owing to the personal influence of Mazzini 
and Garibaldi, the Italians did not join the International with any 
great zeal; indeed, a good deal of opposition was exercised in 
Italy against the idea, and the International was never very 
successful in that country. 

For a long time the working men of the United States had had 
a labour movement of their ‘own, and it was not until 1866 that 
they became formally attached to the International Association. 
But in those days there never was very much co-operation between 
the two continents. The sentiments and doctrines underlying the 
American movement differed considerably from the more revolu- 
tionary sentiments of the European leaders. 

The year 1869 in England was a period of remarkable political 
and intellectual activity. The Gladstonian Era had commenced in 
English politics, and opinions were being formed on Church and 
State questions, on the tenure of land, and on education, which 
could not fail to influence public opinion and prepare it for new 
agitations. Societies were formed on all sides, such as the Reform 
League, the Labour Representation League, the National Educa- 
tion League, the Personal Representation League, the Peace and 
Labour League, the Liberation Society, the Radical Association, 
the Land and Labour League, the Land Tenure Reform League, 
the Political Association Reform League. All these Societies 
marked the beginning of a new era. It was, in fact, the most 
propitious time for the theoretical socialist to come forward and 
commence operations. A number of English trades unions had 
been gradually accepting the International compact, and the 
Association seemed full of promise. 

It may be noticed as a matter of great significance that at the 
precise moment that the Continental Communists were meeting in 
Brussels, to agree upon the principle of common property in 
land, Mr. Gladstone was beginning to formulate his new ideas of 
agrarian reform. 

The Congress at Basle, 1869, was important for many reasons, but 
especially because the subjects of capital and land were thoroughly 
discussed. It was decided that the principal causes of wealth were 
commerce and landed property, and the principal cause of its 
accumulation the right of inheritance. The question was, how 
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these institutions were to be dealt with? Co-operation might 
replace the middle-man or shopkeeper, and reduce commerce to a 
system of distribution, but then what was to be done with the 
landowners and rich heirs? With regard to land it was declared to 
be a thing “ sui generis,” and that it could be no man’s property ; it 
was a trust in the cultivator’s hands. Technically therefore, land 
might be considered either as collective property, that is, the 
common property of all, or as the property of the State, the State 
being landlord and the cultivators its tenants. In either case, 
agriculture should be carried on by co-operation on a large scale, 
or by State-aided co-operation which could never be liable to the 
many drawbacks of private or restricted co-operation. The Basle 
assembly decided in favour of “ collectivism” by fifty-three votes 
against eight, four being absent and. ten having abstained from 
voting. 

Here we have substantially the theory of Mr. Henry George, so 
lately promulgated in ‘‘ Progress and Poverty,” put forward as one 
of the principal planks in the platform of the Continental Commun- 
ists so far back as 1869. Almost simultaneously came Mr. Gladstone’s 
Land Act of 1870, the ‘‘ germ” of that vast agrarian revolution 
the end of which we have not yet reached. The most advanced 
Communists in France, Germany, and Switzerland, and Mr. Glad- 
stone, have merely been advancing en echelon. The connection 
between the two movements and absolute anarchy becomes more 
and more apparent as we go on. 

At the Balse Congress of 1869, Bakounine was present for 
the first time, and his influence completely dominated the 
entire proceedings. Karl Marx was not present. His réle had 
been from the first to remain in the background and pull the wires 
—the Moltke of European Socialism. The Brussels Congress had 
been anarchical enough. At Basle no common ground could by any 
possibility be found. Every delegate represented a different 
creed. Communists, Mutualists, Liberalists, Positivists, Collecti- 
vists, and Nihilists, all were there. After the rights of private 
property in land had been got rid of, Bakounine made one last 
demand. He said, ‘‘ Society must be wound up.” 

Bakounine told the Congress what he meant by winding up 
Society. ‘I mean by winding up Society,” he said, “the taking 
back, of right, all actual properties, by abolishing the political and 
judicial system—which is the only sanction and safeguard of the 
present proprietors—and everything that calls itself legal right. 
I mean the taking back, in fact, of all and everything that one can 
seize, and just as fast as one can seize it, as events shall open out 
a way.” 

Society having been wound up, the next thing to be done was the: 
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reformation of the International itself. Up to this, the nominal 
head of the Association was Mr. George Odger. He, Tolain 
and Fribourg had been the original projectors of the International, 
of which they hoped to make a school of artisan philosophy. 
Bakounine and his followers determined to convert the organisation 
into a revolutionary body. Accordingly, a Parisian carpenter, 
Louis Jean Pindy, was put up to propose a new Society, which was 
to have for its aim and end resistance to all constituted Authorities 
and Powers. Pindy pointed out how his new International would 
work. It would be formed out of the various existing syndicates, 
circles and clubs. ‘The groups,” said Pindy, “‘of these Societies 
of resistance will form the future Commune, and the existing 
Governments will be replaced by the councils of the Trades 
Unions.” 

Pindy’s proposals were adopted, and henceforward the Inter- 
national Association of Working Men ceased to exist. Instead of 
working men striving for the mutual protection of the labouring 
classes, the founders of the organisation saw professors, doctors, 
journalists, and scientists, plotting to overturn Society. The 
invariable history of such movements was repeated. The most 
violent gained the day. Odger, the Englishman, was deposed, and 
a Russian autocrat reigned in his stead. 

Only one more step was required to make the new International 
perfect. Up to 1870 the head-quarters had been in London. 
Marx lived there, and he was requested to transfer himself and his 
organisation to Paris. Marx refused. He ordered the corresponding 
secretary, Eugéne Dupont, to write and show cause against such a 
proposition. The document is remarkable. Assuming that the 
time was fast approaching when a general rush to arms was 
imminent, he laid down the following propositions :— 

1. England is the only country in which a real Socialistic revolution can be 
made. 

2. The English people cannot make this revolution. 

3. Foreigners must make it for them. 

4. The foreign members, therefore, must retain their seats at the London Board. 


5. The point to strike on first is Ireland, and in Ireland they are ready to begin 
their work. 


The details of his message -have now a treble significance and 
interest for the English reader. The history of the last few years 
shows how deeply Marx had read Irish character. 


“England is the one country,” writes Dupont, at the bidding of Marx, “in which the 
peasants have attained their utmost number, and the landed property has fallen into 
the fewest hands. It is the one country in which the capitalist, organising works 
upon the grandest scale, has thrown himself into every sort of production. It is 
the one country in which a vast majority consists of people paid by wages. It is the 
one country where the war of classes and organisation of trade unions have acquired 
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certain degree of maturity and universality in consequence of their demand of all the 
markets of the world.” 
Here he elaborates his meaning :— 


“Tf the landlords and the capitalists have their thrones in England, by a counter 
stroke of fortune the material means for their destruction are also found in 
England. 

“The General Council having happily got its hand upon the great lever of the 
working-class revolution, what a folly—what a crime—it would be to allow this 
lever to pass into purely English hands! 

“These English [adds Dupont] have all the materials needed for Socialistic revo- 
lution; what they lack are the generalising spirit and the revolutionary fire.” 

What then? Karl Marx, Eugéne Dupont, and George Eccarius 
must clutch their power and keep their seats. They say so 
boldly :— 


“It is only the General Council that can supply these prime defects—that can 
accelerate the revolutionary movement in this country, and through this country in 
every other.” 

They appeal in proof to what the journals of the dominant 
classes write of them—that is to say, that they have poisoned 
and extinguished the English spirit in our workshops, and prepared 
our artisans for a republican and communistic rising. 


“If you separate the General Council from the Provincial Council we shall lose 
the handling of the great lever. To give up our grave and secret labours (faction 
sérieuse et sousterraine) would be a fault.” 


The handle of that archimedean lever was in Ireland, and Karl 
Marx knew it. _English temper was hard to move; English 
feeling was in favour of private property. But in Ireland was to 
be found the “‘ generalising spirit and revolutionary fire.” There 
was the great explosive mass, and all it wanted was proper 
education, time, and tools. All these were to come. Meanwhile— 


“ The only point where we can strike the great blow against official England is on Irish 
soil. In Ireland the movement is made a hundred times more easy for us by the two prime 
facts that the social question is that of rent, and that the people are more revolutionary 
and exasperated than the English.” 


All these reasons told against the proposed change. A final 
phrase completed M. Dupont’s account :— 


“The position of the International in face of the Irish question is very clear. Our 
first care is to push the revolution in England. To this end we must strike the first 
blow in Ireland.”* 


In 1870 the International had become the future Commune. In 
one short year, Pindy, Cluseret, and their associates were at 
the Hotel de Ville. The Franco-Prussian war had given the 
Communists a chance. Napoleon’s difficulty was Bakounine’s 
opportunity, and only a very short time elapsed before the barri- 
cades and the Bonnet rouge were the emblems of a temporary 
revolutionary success. 


* Secret History of the International, by Onslow Yorke. London, 1872. 
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There is no need to tell the story of the French Commune. Its 
authors were the men whose doctrines, regarding the rights of 
property, have been widely accepted and preached in the United 
Kingdom for the past four years. Whilst they were expiating 
their mad follies in Paris, the fertile seed of revolution was. 
being sown by an English statesman in the most fertile soil in 
the world. The scene was changed to New York and Dublin. 
Here were the centres of generalising spirits and revolutionary 
fires. The Irish World and American Industrial Liberator was 
founded exactly thirteen years ago. It has been the organ 
successively of Socialism, Revolution, and Nihilism, and has 
advanced communistic doctrines with extraordinary vigour and 
pertinacity. Through its influence the new school of Irish 
Revolution has become the great problem of the day. 

It is not too much to say that England has progressed in 
revolutionary and communistic ideas since 1870 in a ratio almost 
as appalling. The accession to office of Mr. Gladstone in 1880 
was the signal for united action all the world over. Revolution 
saw its opportunity and embraced it. Thirteen years ago the 
communists had pointed out Ireland as the only possible theatre 
for operations against England. Marx was in constant com- 
munication with New York and Paris. Tools were to be had in 
plenty in America and Ireland. There can be little doubt that 
the Land League (so much approved of by Mr. Chamberlain in 
its inception) was considered by the Continental Communists as. 
the lever whereby a breach might be made in England’s battle- 
ments. How was that league described in 1880 by the Irish 
World ? 

The Land League, as we understand it, first of all, is an association for the pro- 
pagation of the Gospel of Man's Natural Rights; emphasising that first and 
fundamental right of all—the right to the Lanp. It is practical, too, as well as 
theoretical. The material aid it has given, and is giving, the Irish tenantry is second 
only to the moral power which it opposes to the great Land Blasphemy. So that, 
whilst it progresses towards the Future, it is not indifferent to the wants of the Present. 
The Land League, however, whilst it is not itself a Parliamentary party, does not 
exclude from membership those who look in that direction. Parnell is a Member of 
Parliament. Parnell, however, is not a West Briton—is not a loyalist. When in 


the United States, the New York Herald denounced Parnell for “ stalking through 
this country preaching Treason against the Government (the British Government) of his 


native land.” 
Nothing said at Brussels or Basle could be plainer than this. 
Mr. Parnell was merely a useful figure-kead to the well-directed 
machine which, under the fostering care of a Liberal Government, 
has knocked society in Ireland into what Mr. Healy would call 
‘a cocked hat.” How the Communists of the Continent must 
have rubbed their hands with glee at the initial folly of the English 
Government in allowing the first blow of the secret societies to be 
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struck in Ireland! How they must have trembled for a moment 
when Lord Beaconsfield, in his prophetic letter to the Duke of 
Marlborough, foretold the coming storm! But, in spite of all 
warnings, a Liberal Government was returned to power. Karl 
Marx and his friends had only to wait for the inevitable result. 

Since then the doctrines of the most violent continental 
anarchists promulgated fourteen years ago before a group of 
visionaries in the security of a Swiss canton, have been trumpeted 
forth on a thousand platforms, and in a thousand presses, and 
acted upon by a responsible English Government. The prime 
mover and apostle of the communistic crusade has been released 
from jail, and is sowing his Jacobinical doctrines broadcast. We 
may well ask in surprise—What next? The answer is to be found 
in the march of events. 

Last year anarchy stalked abroad in France. A placard posted 
upon the walls in the first, second, fifth and sixth arrondissements 
of Paris, on the morning of Thursday, November 2nd, 1882, bore 
these words :— 

Woe to you, bourgeois of every stamp. Our hatred will be terrible and implacable, 
and will only be extinguished with your race. You who for centuries have kept in 
your hands all social wealth, you who by your many infamies have always deceived the 
hopes of the proletariate—you are condemned. The hour of vengeance is at hand. 
The hour for the expiation of all your crimes and ignominies has struck. The proleta- 
riate declares against you a war to the death. It is no longer with musket in hand that 
we shall descend into the streets to attack your class, who have at their disposal 
hundreds of thousands of men armed to the teeth. No, we shall only employ the 
means that science gives us, that chemistry has revealed to us. To destroy you, all 
methods are good, from the dagger and dynamite to poison and petroleum. It is on 
science that our socialist theories rest, and it is with the aid of science that we shall 
accomplish the social winding up. Death to employers. 

Tue EXecuTIVE CoMMITTEE. 

The exaggerated tone of this document led several people in 
Paris to regard it as a farce. Yet it conveys in terse terms the 
aims and purpose which the anarchists of France set before 
them. It is in harmony with other declarations made by them 
and publicly received as theirs. The disorders at Montceau- 
des-Mines, Lyons, Saint Etienne, &c., revealed the fact, that 
these several eruptions of anarchical fury are to be referred to 
a prepared plan of general revolt which should burst forth 
simultaneously in every city and village occupied by masses of 
workmen. The order of such rising, and directions for the em- 
ployment of dynamite, come from Geneva, where the supreme 
magistracy of the justice of the people, the directing centre of the 
Anarchists Confederation has its seat. Prince Krapotkine, a Russian 
Nihilist, driven from the Empire and now in prison, was one of its 
leaders. 


Every centre of industry has its Anarchist group. These are 
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composed of youths from eighteen to twenty-five years old. The 
word of command is transmitted verbally, not in writing. The 
groups of the same district form a special confederation, which 
takes the name of the department where it is organised. The 
federation is the middle term, between the groups of execution 
spread in the communes and the directing committee. Every 
federation nominates a delegate to the private committee, the 
supreme head of the league which assembles in Geneva once a 
month. The members of this private committee are not all French- 
men, there are natives of every country, especially Russian 
Nihilists, who, with the bombs of France, hope to intimidate the 
Czar and prepare the revolution in Russia. ll the dynamite 
cartridges sequestrated up to the present were made in Switzerland. 
From the shores of the lake of Geneva, the leaders who direct. 
this revolution can send into French territory as many cartridges. 
as they wish without running any risk. Of this the French 
Government has sufficient proof in hand. 

Amongst the projects prepared was that of blowing up the 
Church of the Sacred Heart of Montmartre, outside of Paris; and 
on the walls of that edifice, still in construction, posters with red 
borders were affixed, bearing these words: ‘‘The church of the 
Sacred Hearts of the bigots, which is an insult to the Republicans. 
of the Commune, has been condemned by the people-judge ; it will 
be blown up on a day fixed by the doomsman of the revolution.” 
In Lyons it was feared, besides the residence of the Archbishop, 
that the celebrated chapel of Fourviéres, which overlooks the city, 
and is regarded as one of its most interesting monuments, would 
be blown up, as the sacristan had received several letters threaten- 
ing such a fate for the church, and suspicious characters were 
seen in the neighbourhood. The guard being called out, the danger 
was averted. 

Amongst the papers sequestrated from the persons taken are 
recipes for the simple and cheap methods, “ suitable for the 
purses of the proletaires,” of manufacturing any exploding ma- 
terial whatsoever. In writing threatening letters to opposition 
journals, it is boldly stated that the aim of the Anarchists is to 
plunge all France in revolution. In Marseilles posters on the walls 
had these words :— 

President of the Republic, Ministers, Prefect, Generals, Priests, Capitalists, 
Bourgeois, we will crush you all with iron, fire, poison, with all imaginable means. of 
destruction. 

(Signed) THe ExEcuTivE ComMITTEE. 

Other proclamations are of equal virulence ; while the individual 
acts committed, though’ as yet scattered, and of limited effect, 
indicate the temper by which the Anarchists are animated. 
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The Paris Figaro of November 4, 1882, in a correspondence 
from Geneva, relates that the “‘ Dynamite Society,” which was 
planted a year ago in France, and which has, during six months, 
given proof of its existence by bombs, cartridges, and destruc- 
tion, is an emanation of the famous ‘“‘ Executive Committee” of 
St. Petersburg, which made all the attempts at assassination in 
Russia in latter years, comprising that which ended the life of the 
Czar, Alexander II., and which is known under the name of Section 
for the “‘ Propagation of Anarchy.” Its chief members are Tcher- 
kesoff, a Russian—who, after Prince Krapotkine, is the strongest- 
headed personage in French Nihilism, and has the reputation of 
being a distinguished professor ; Jopoff and Eugenso, both Russians, 
the first a publicist, and the second a student; then comes a 
woman, Miss Warinska, likewise a Russian. All these reside at 
Geneva. A certain Pindy, who was Governor of the Palace in 
Paris during the Commune, and Kalisoff, a lady who resides at 
Berne, and is the friend of the Italian Costa, deputy in Rome, are 
also members. The Section for the Propagation of Anarchy has 
the Revolte for its organ, the expenses of which were borne by 
Prince Krapotkine. The Figaro says of him that he is very rich 
and used to support many persons, Russians and Poles, fugitives 
from Siberia, Irish Fenians, and non-Fenians, Australians, and 
Italians compromised in the affairs of Bologna and Trieste, 
French who love. to conspire better than to work, Germans accused 
of Socialism, &c. &. The French Anarchical Propaganda, which 
has been acting at Lyons, Montceau, and in many other 
parts of France, contains many of the amnestied communists, and 
some who sustained, under the Government of the Republic, public 
positions as syndics, communal councillors, &c. The means of 
action are, according to the Figaro, the same as those employed 
by the Anarchists, but more refined in their character. The bombs 
are manufactured in the shape and appearance of pears, apples, 
oranges, and several other kinds of fruit, so well imitated in colour 
and form as to deceive even the most expert eye. 

So much for the revolutionary movement on the Continent. At 
home, simultaneously with the trials of the prisoners accused of 
the Phoenix Park assassinations, we had foreign emissaries 
captured in the act of preparing the most deadly explosives, to be 
used in the destruction of our public buildings. The literature 
which animates these demons breathes a mixture of piety and 
revenge which is as horrible as it is unprecedented. It is evident 
that England is confronted with the Celtic incarnation of Con- 
tinental Nihilism. The effect of Communistic teaching in Ireland 
has produced first-fruits in an Act of Parliament unprecedented in 
the history of England. When, last March, at Birmingham, a 
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member of an English Cabinet, the former apologist of the Land 
League, adopts the principles uttered by a Russian Nihilist at 
Brussels and Basle in 1868 and 1869, it is hard to say what a few 
years may bring forth. ‘‘I demand the abolition of inheritance,” 
exclaimed Bakounine, only fifteen short years ago. ‘‘ Lord 
Salisbury,” pleasantly insinuates Mr. Chamberlain, ‘“ constitutes 
himself the spokesman of a class to which he himself belongs, 
and ‘who toil not, neither do they spin’; whose fortunes, as 
in his case, have originated by grants made in times long gone 
by for the services which courtiers rendered kings, and have since 
grown and increased, while they have slept, by levying an unearned 
share on all that other men have done by toil and labour to add 
to the general wealth and prosperity of the country of which they 
form a part.” * There is but a step between the blunt Nihilism 
of the foreigner and the communism of the latter-day Englishman. 
The effect of Continental Jacobinism upon English legislation and 
legislators could not be better illustrated than by this opportune 
remark of the President of the Board of Trade, and we must be 
prepared for deeds as well as words. 

The men of 1870 still live and act, as the recent disturbances in 
Paris prove. Marx is dead, but his work goes on. Amnestied 
Communists and pardoned Fenians have taken up the work where 
it was left off. The history of the International Working Men’s 
Association has its counterpart in that of the Land League. Each 
was founded primarily as a constitutional organisation. Each 
slipped gradually down to the level of its most ferocious and 
implacable followers. 


Pure H. Bacenan. 


* Mr. Chamberlain at Birmingham, March 31, 1883. 


CIVIL AND RELIGIOUS MARRIAGE. 


Tue last year of the twelfth century saw marriage formally 
declared by Papal edict to be not only a religious but a sacra- 
mental rite to be celebrated in churches throughout Western 
Christendom. The closing years of the nineteenth century will 
probably witness the dissociation of the religious element in mar- 
riages altogether from the social. Marriage is one of the few 
human relations which have not hitherto been reduced to simple 
contract; but it is rapidly tending in that direction. The Church 
Congress eloquently protests, but the victories of logic are of little 
account against triumphs in the Parliamentary lobbies. By pass- 
ing the second reading of the Deceased Wife’s Sister Bill, the 
House of Lords during the past Session brought the country face 
to face with a social revolution, the magnitude of which very 
few people had till then realised. It is true that the rejection of 
the Bill on the third reading was accompanied by a general 
feeling of relief; but we have, as practical men, to remember that 
the respite thus gained will be very temporary. It is not given 
to men in these days to write after the record of their victories 
that “‘the land had rest forty years.” In the present case the 
forces now for a time defeated are as strong as ever they were, 
and have shown that, when at this full strength, they have it in 
their power to effect at least a temporary success in the very 
heart of their opponents’ territory. They have even had for a 
while the very citadel in their own hands, and may well have 
been encouraged by such a proof that final victory is within their 
grasp. Further than this, it has to be confessed that, though 
not themselves a very homogeneous faction, they confront a 
fatally disunited party. Perhaps the most melancholy fact in 
the history of the present generation of Conservatives, is that 
between sixty and seventy Conservative peers supported the second 
reading of the Deceased Wife’s Sister Bill. 

No doubt the explanation to be given for what we may call 
this abnormal vote is both easy and complete. It must, of course, 
be true of a certain number of peers that nature has endowed them 
rather with the tastes of private gentlemen than with the qualifi- 
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cations of statesmanship. This is a necessary accompaniment of 
any hereditary system, and it is much to their credit that, 
speaking generally, such members of the Upper House recognise 
their true position and intervene but sparingly in its debates. If 
on this particular occasion they succumbed to unusual pressure 
from influential persons, we may well believe that they were per- 
suaded into the idea that they were disposing of a vexed theological 
question which it would be a mercy to the country to get finally 
out of the way. Yet, though explanation may be easy, complete 
exculpation is impossible. The assertion that the proposed dis- 
turbance of the marriage law is not a party question leaves the 
fact unaltered that it is far graver than a party question ; and if 
it does not unite the Liberal Party, it is only because the pro- 
posal is so revolutionary that large numbers of them are afraid 
of it. Could there be a more conclusive reason for uniting all 
that is called Conservative in one solid phalanx against it? 
However, explanation and recrimination are alike immaterial 
unless we can assure ourselves by means of them that what has 
happened once will not happen again. Frankly, we cannot with 
any confidence presume in the present case upon this security. 
Experience has shown that the men who are very much in earnest 
about getting a thing, prevail in the end against those who, 
for whatever reason, do not see the paramount importance of 
refusing it. As this marriage question now stands, the earnestness, 
at least among the laity, is on the aggressive side, and the com- 
parative indifference is on the part of those who should resist. If 
it were not so, such divisions as those recorded during the past 
few years in the House of Lords, would have been simply im- 
possible. In the face of these facts, it is the plain duty of all 
friends of the Constitution to provide for a contingency much 
less remote now than it seemed a few months ago. In a paper 
published in the National Review in July, Mr. Beresford Hope 
gave a very full summary of the social consequences likely to 
be brought about by the proposed change in our marriage law. 
For these there is no remedy. He also glanced at the Constitu- 
tional question incidentally raised by the Bill, but without basing 
his argument upon it. Itis to the discussion of this latter part 
of the subject that the present paper will be devoted. 

Already, in more than one speech and essay, it has been pointed 
out that hitherto the laws of the Church and those of the State on 
the subject of marriage have been identical, though no doubt the 
relations between them were somewhat strained by the divorce legis- 
lation of 1857. What has not been sufficiently taken to heart is that 
though the law of the State may be changed, that of the Church 
cannot but remain immovable. There is in this assertion no extra- 
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ordinary pretension set up of ecclesiastical infallibility, but merely 
the practical claim to be exempt from self-stultification. The 
Church has declared that her law of marriage is God’s revealed 
law on the subject, and she has made this declaration by virtue of 
her authority to expound the Revelation committed to her. If now, 
after so long a time and so unyielding a persistency, she were to 
alter her teaching upon so vital a matter, she would be virtually 
abandoning her whole position as a trustworthy interpreter. This 
would be so even were the initiative in the change to be taken by 
herself; but when it should appear—as, of course, in this case it 
would appear—that her new interpretation was dictated to her by 
State necessities, she would justly incur not only mistrust but 
contempt. Nothing, therefore, can be clearer than that the Church 
is driven to meet all such measures as the Deceased Wife’s Sister 
Bill with a distinct, an emphatic, and an uncompromising “ non 
possumus.” If the Church cannot consent to solemnise the new 
marriages, it follows that she must also retain and maintain 
her view of their iniquitous and unlawful character. At every 
marriage the Church of England bids her children to be “ well 
assured that so many as are coupled together otherwise than God’s 
word doth allow, are not joined together by God; neither is their 
matrimony lawful.” From these words there is no escape, and 
the duty of the clergy towards persons so “ coupled together” is 
equally clear. Such persons must be admonished to abandon their 
sin, or must be excluded from Church Communion. Here, of course, 
would be the first collision. The State which had declared them 
lawfully man and wife would certainly refuse them a locus 
poenitentie in case they came to a better mind; and, indeed, it is 
hard to see how it could consistently do otherwise. At this point, 
then, we should be confronted with the spectacle of the State refusing 
to its subjects the necessary conditions of Communion with the 
State-Established Church. No words are necessary to show how 
absurdly anomalous would be the situation thus created; and yet 
we may, with no stretch of probabilities, suppose how cases of the 
kind would arise. Let us suppose, in the first place, that after a 
man has married his wife’s sister, scruples arise in his mind as 
to the lawfulness of his union with her, and that he arrives 
finally at the conscientious conclusion that he must abandon it. 
His partner has no such scruples, and holds that in leaving her 
he would do a cruel wrong. It cannot be denied that her case 
would be an infinitely hard one, and undoubtedly the State which 
held her to be a lawful wife would do its utmost to establish her 
position, with results disastrous to the happiness of both. But, 
again, on the other hand, should the admonitions of the clergy 
have reached the wife while failing to touch the husband, and 
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should she find herself compelled, in obedience to the higher 
law, to leave him, we should very probably have the scandal 
of a suit for restitution of conjugal rights, in which the State 
would be behind the plaintiff, and the Church at the back of the 
defendant. Only the position of the’ children would remain un- 
affected, for that is a purely municipal question; the stigma of 
bastardy being one which is sometimes affixed to children by the 
Civil Law, but of which the Church knows nothing. The union 
between Church and State could certainly not long survive such 
confusion and contradiction as that here depicted. Prospects such 
as these might well cause any responsible politician, who claims 
to be on the side of Conservatism, to pause before allowing himself 
to support, even for a moment, a measure involving consequences 
so serious. 

But whilst all these considerations seem to us to be, from the 
Conservative point of view, conclusive against the proposed altera- 
tion of the law, it is certain, as we have seen above, that unless 
far more weight should be attached to them in the future than 
has been given to them in the past, they are not to be depended 
upon to avert the change. It is an old observation, that the majo- 
rity of mankind do not know when they are logically defunct, and 
we cannot imagine that a few months of argument will induce the 
men who have once supported a measure to turn round and vote 
against it. It behoves us, therefore, in the present case, to con- 
sider how the evil effects of such a measure might be best palliated 
with a view to staving off some of the worst of the anticipated 
consequences. In doing this it may be a help to us to see how 
the matter now stands with us. Although, theoretically, every 
Englishman is, in a sense, a member of the Church of England, 
our legislators have, nevertheless, of late been in the habit of 
recognising the fact that there are many thousands amongst us 
born, living, and dying, outside her pale. In the various laws 
which have been passed to meet the case of such persons, the 
freedom and relief of the Church have been hitherto very gene- 
rally ignored. Births, marriages, and burials, have been separated 
from baptism, from holy matrimony, and from the Church funeral 
service, but the Church has always been tied down to her former 
obligations. Baptism the State now ignores altogether, requiring 
only registration. Church marriages the State recognises, but 
does not require; whilst, in the matter of funerals, the clergy- 
man is compelled to do the work of the State by registering the 
burial, though he may be excluded from the performance of the 
religious service. If now the marriage law is to be tampered 
with, has not the time also come for relieving the Church, on 
this side at least, of what is felt by many to be an oppression 
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as well as an hypocrisy? In the matter of marriages, as in the 
matter of births and baptisms, let the Church and the State 
henceforth separate their interests fairly. Let a civil marriage 
ceremony or contract be required of all who marry, and let the 
Church reserve her service for those who value holy matrimony. 
Presumably most Church people would seek the Church service. 
Those who failed to do so would, in the opinion of most Church- 
men, be doing themselves a great wrong in refusing a recogni- 
tion of the religious—may one not say the sacramental ?—side of 
the most momentous act of their lives. But they would not cease 
to be Church people merely by refusing to avail themselves of her 
highest privileges, nor would the absence of a religious service be, 
of itself, a bar to membership in other respects. The door, too, 
would always stand open to them for the after consecration of their 
union; and, indeed, it is well known that at the present time 
numbers of the marriages contracted before the Registrar are after- 
wards solemnised in Church, though of course not again regis- 
tered. For the rest, it is absurd ‘to suppose that the Church can 
be compelled to accept as members those who not only neglect 
her ordinances, but despise her prohibitions. Under the proposed 
system of the division of marriage into a civil and a religious side, 
their civil marriage would of course stand, but religiously they 
would have placed themselves out of communion with the Church.. 
Should such, however, seek to be received back, the action of the 
Church would be somewhat simplified, and the difficulties, though 
great, would be seldom insurmountable. Of course, where both 
man and wife had come to see the error of their ways, a separation 
would be mutually agreed upon, and their admission easy ; but in 
cases where only one party sought relief, which the other refused 
and the State denied, the matter would be more delicate. On the 
one hand the Church cannot alter the laws of God to suit the con- 
venience of those who have broken them; but, on the other hand, 
the extreme cases in which a release could not be arranged without 
involving a grievous wrong, would be very rare. Where such 
cases did occur, I venture, speaking with all diffidence, to ask 
whether, after a careful examination, and the clearest proofs of the 
sincerity of the applicant, the remedy might not sometimes be 
found in the power of dispensation, cautiously and sparingly exer- 
cised, and following rather the spirit of the Primitive, than the 
precedent of the Medieval Church. 

It is not necessary at the present stage of the controversy to go 
into all the details which the change thus sketched out would 
involve. Only it is necessary to insist that the passing of the 
Deceased Wife’s Sister Bill must inevitably carry with it a funda- 
mental alteration of the relations between Church and State on 
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the subject of marriage, and that the passing of such a bill would 
be the best opportunity for securing that the revolution, if it 
must come, should be effected in a manner fair to the Church. 
Any other settlement than one which will be just to the Church 
can but be temporary, and must end in a conflict far more 
serious than any yet imagined. For the reassurance of the 
timid, it may be pointed out that the division of marriage 
into a religious and a civil side has already been half accom- 
plished. Civil marriages, whether accompanied or not by the 
religious rites of the various Nonconformist sects, are daily con- 
tracted amongst us, and are acknowledged by the Church as 
valid, although, as we have said above, it is by no means 
uncommon for them to be afterwards confirmed and lifted to 
a higher level, by the Church’s benediction. But then, on the 
other hand, day by day, one of the most solemn offices of the 
Church is degraded by being made use of as the mere formula 
attaching to a civil contract. It is taken as a mere matter of 
course that if it is cheaper, or more fashionable, or easier to be 
married in Church, the solemn rite is one which can be claimed 
without possibility of denial. The result is that in populous 
parishes couples come up to be married in church half intoxicated, 
accompanied by a jeering crowd, and knowing no more of the 
service than to be able to mumble after the minister some such 
phonetic imitation of its words as ‘“‘ with all my worldly goods J, 
thee, and thou!” How many a priest is daily driven to loathe 
the necessity of saying to the besotted creatures before him that as 
they have “consented together in holy wedlock before God and 
this company,” he pronounces “that they be man and wife 
together, In the Name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost!” By all means let us ever refuse our consent to any 
law which should operate in restriction of lawful marriage ; but, if 
any change in any direction is to be made, let one of the first 
considerations be how to relieve the clergy from their present 
necessity of being parties to this most detestable profanation of 
a sacred rite. 

It will of course be said, and with perfect truth, that the separa- 
tion of civil from religious marriages would probably lessen the 
number of marrriages solemnised in church, and so would appa- 
rently weaken the Church’s position. It should surely be enough 
to answer that the position of the Church cannot be strengthened 
by the maintenance of a profane hypocrisy. Innocent III., ruling 
over a united and subservient Christendom, could ordain that 
marriage should be a sacramental rite performed in a church, but 
in our day Europe is half heathen, and Christendom is not united. 
When the ancient substance is gone it is idle to keep up the anti- 
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quated form. If the above proposal were adopted, those only would 
stay away from the Church whose support to the Church was 
not worth having. Those, on the contrary, who devoutly made 
use of her ordinances would be encouraged by the knowledge that 
they were no longer prostituted for merely civil purposes. Nor 
would there be any fresh loosening of the tie between Church and 
State. So far as marriage could be “ disestablished,”—if we may 
use the expression,—it was disestablished when the civil form was 
made optional and sufficient. The tie was then severed on one 
side, but not onthe other. So far as any principle was concerned, 
the principle was surrendered then. In logically completing the 
measure there would be no fresh principle surrendered now. Only 
provision would be made against some of the mischievous conse- 
quences of existing schemes for meddling with the marriage law, 
and the antagonism between Church law and State law would be 
less conspicuous, and so, less harmful. It is with this view that 
the suggestions in the above paper are tendered. 


GILBERT VENABLES. 


A “SOLILOQUY IN SONG.” 


I. 


Tue Spring-time, O the Spring-time ! 
Who does not know it well ? 
When the little birds begin to build, 
And the buds begin to swell. 
When the sun with the clouds plays hide-and-seek, 
And the lambs are bucking and bleating, 
And the colour mounts to the maiden’s cheek, 
And the cuckoo scatters greeting ; 
In the Spring-time, joyous Spring-time ! 


II. 


The Summer, O the Summer! 
Who does not know it well ? 
When the ring-doves coo the long day through, 
And the bee refills his cell. 
When the swish of the mower is heard at morn, 
And we all in the woods go roaming, 
And waiting is over, and love is born, 
And shy lips meet in the gloaming ; 
In the Summer, luscious Summer ! 


Ill. 


The Autumn, O the Autumn ! 
Who does not know it well ? 
When the leaf turns brown, and the mast drops down, 
And the chesnut splits its shell. 
When we muse o’er the days that have gone before, 
And the days that will follow after, 
When the grain lies deep on the winnowing-floor, 
And the plump gourd hangs from the rafter ; 
In the Autumn, mellow Autumn ! 
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IV. 


The Winter, O the Winter ! 
Who does not know it well ? 
When, day after day, the fields stretch gray, 
And the peewit wails on the fell. 
When we close up the crannies and shut out the cold, 
And the wind sounds hoarse and hollow, 
And our dead loves sleep in the churchyard mould, 
And we pray that we soon may follow; 
In the Winter, mournful Winter ! 
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CURRENT POLITICS. 


Tue past month has been full of interest for politicians, whether 
we cast our gaze abroad or confine it at home. There have been 
two “invasions” of Ulster; one by the Home Rule followers of 
Mr. Parnell, the other by the Leader of the Conservative Party in 
the House of Commons. The former proved an ignominious 
failure; the second was a remarkable triumph. The reception 
accorded to Sir Stafford Northcote by the loyal portion of Her 
Majesty’s subjects in Ireland exceeded in fervour anything that 
has been witnessed since Scotch Radicalism expended its enthu- 
siasm on Mr. Gladstone. Sir Stafford is not the politician to lash 
the waves of political strife into fury ; he has too acute a sense of 
his position, of his responsibilities, and of the dangers of excessive 
Party fervour, to play that easy and ignoble part. But the states- 
manlike moderation of his language did not deter his hosts across 
the Irish Channel from exhibiting an excitement which is tho- 
roughly warranted by the sense of the wrongs Ireland has under- 
gone at the hands of those reckless experimentalists who have 
defrauded landlords without satisfying tenants, who have lowered 
the position of the Church of England in the Sister Isle without 
raising the tone or augmenting the loyalty of the Roman Catholic 
clergy, and who have tampered with the principles of economic 
honesty, only to find that the classes in whose favour the violation 
was resorted to are more implacably hostile to England, and more 
disdainful of their supposed benefactors, than they were before. 
The reception given to Sir Stafford Northcote in Belfast, in Carrick- 
fergus, and elsewhere, was intended not only as a tribute to his 
personal worth and his political capacity, but as a timely demon- 
stration of the firm resolve of Ulster to remain faithful to the 
Union, and not to permit Irish rebels and Radical Cabinets 
between them to destroy it. The gain to the Conservative cause 
by the visit of Sir Stafford Northcote to Ulster is considerable, 
for it will, in all probability, prove the occasion for bringing all 
honest and loyal Irish Liberals into the Conservative camp. But 
it has proved a yet greater benefit to the country and the Empire. 
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Mr. Parnell and his followers have evidently been not a little dis- 
concerted by the welcome Sir Stafford experienced ; and their own 
threatened invasion of Ulster has now subsided into vapourings 
that will hardly be translated into action. 

It must be satisfactory to the readers of the National Review, 
and it is certainly highly gratifying to ourselves, that one of the 
most important passages in the speeches delivered by Sir Stafford 
in the course of his visit was based upon an article that appeared 
in our last number respecting “Irish Representation.” The 
passage attracted universal attention, and Mr. Sexton attempted 
to confute the figures compiled by Mr. Staples and quoted by the 
Conservative statesman. But the reply of Mr. Staples, published 
in the chief morning papers, is conclusive ; and it cannot be doubted 
that, if Electoral Reform is applied to Ireland, it will have to be 
applied—as Sir Stafford, in accord with the National Review, 
pointed out—by increasing the number of members allotted to 
Ulster, and reducing in proportion those at present returned by the 
disloyal constituencies of the island. While on the subject of this 
visit, we feel urged to inquire what it is in the nature and constitu- 
tion of Radicalism that makes so many of its professors 
apparently insensible to the commonest instincts of fair play ? 
Nearly all of Sir Stafford Northcote’s speeches were reported by 
the Daily News in the third person, and were considerably com- 
pressed. The Daily News cannot plead want of space, since, in 
consequence of its advertisements being fewer, it has more 
space at its disposal than, for instance, a Conservative paper 
like the Standard, which, nevertheless, as far as our observation 
goes, invariably contrives to find room to report the speeches 
of Liberal speakers of the first rank, in extenso. In itself, the 
phenomenon would not be worth alluding to, since it cannot matter 
to Sir Stafford Northcote whether the Daily News reports him at 
length or with comparative brevity. But it seems to us to be 
deserving of mention as a sign of the incurable want of fairness, 
of equitable dealing, in a word, of manliness, with which Radical 
politicians so frequently seem infected. Better be the stupidest of 
stupid parties than stoop to such clever devices as these. | 

The Conservative Leaders have been unusually active during the 
month of October. Sir Stafford spoke with much effect at Car- 
narvon on the 22nd, and Lord Salisbury was to speak at Reading 
on the 80th, before which date these lines will have passed from 
our hands. Mr. Gibson has made several vigorous speeches, and 
Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, Sir Hardinge Giffard, Mr. Raikes, Mr. 
Lowther, Sir Henry Drummond Wolff, and other Conservative 
speakers of position and influence, have dealt trenchantly with the 
shortcomings, inconsistencies, and hesitations of the Government, 
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At Leeds there has been an imposing Conference of Radical 
Reformers, presided over by Mr. John Morley, a man of culti- 
vated parts, incisive speech, courageous character, and definite 
views, and who is entitled to the respect due to all politicians 
who do not conceal their aims, and who urge them with courtesy 
and skill. It is the object of Mr. Morley to abolish the House of 
Lords, the Monarchy, and the Church, and to introduce into this 
country what is called absolute democratic equality, crowned by 
a Republic. He is entitled to his opinions, as is every man who 
does not hide them, from hypocrisy, from cowardice, or from 
malignity. But what are we to say, or to think, of Whigs and 
Moderate Liberals who accept, and indeed court, such a man as a 
political ally? What we necessarily must think is so unflattering, 
that to say it is impossible. To such persons, it seems to us, 
political principle and political morality have no signification. 

As for the practical work done at the Leeds Conference by the 
Radical Electoral Reformers, it ought to have proved exceedingly 
instructive to the Conservative Party, and commensurately service- 
able to the nation. The Radicals, as the active and aggressive 
section of the Liberal Army, have shown their strategy and 
exposed its real aim, with a naiveté that is not always their 
characteristic. Their object is not so much the electoral enfran- 
chisement of the rural population as the destruction of the 
Conservative Party, and the acquiring of a long lease of 
Parliamentary power for themselves, during which they may 
pass the various Measures that are required for the revolutionising 
of English society. They are well aware that if the country once 
understands that a particular method of extending the franchise 
in Counties will lead to equal electoral districts, and the dis- 
franchisement of every class in the county save one, viz. the most 
numerous, the poorest, and the most passionate, that particular 
method will have no chance of acceptance at the hands of the 
existing Parliament or of the present Constituencies. Accordingly 
they wish to entrap the present Parliament into equalizing the 
Borough and County Franchise blindfold, and then to obtain 
from the old constituencies thus enlarged a Parliament that will 
take care to accept no Bill for the Redistribution of Seats that 
interferes with their aim of making the voice of the multitude 
supreme. Conservatives, therefore, cannot henceforward pretend 
that they were not duly warned. It will be the duty, not only of 
every Conservative Member of Parliament, but of every Repre- 
sentative who considers himself the representative of the nation, 
and not of any particular class, to insist that the present 
Parliament, if it is to deal with a County Franchise Bill, should 
have before it not only the Redistribution of Seats Bill, which the 
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former Measure will entail, but all the changes in our Electoral 
System to which the two combined will necessarily lead. The 
St. James’s Gazette has, on more than one occasion during the 
past month, called attention to some of the consequences that may 
ensue from oversight or apathy in regard to this important 
question, in articles well-deserving of study and meditation. 

“An Old Diplomatist”’ has, in another place in this month’s 
number of the National Review, dealt so minutely with what 
occurred in Paris on the occasion of the visit of the King of Spain 
to the French Capital, that it is unnecessary for us to do more 
than refer cursorily to an incident that has caused serious damage 
to France and deep scandal to Europe. It was brought to a 
termination by the Ministerial Crisis in Spain, which has for the 
present been solved by the substitution of Sefior Posada-Herrera 
as Prime Minister for Sefior Sagasta. The King has doubtless 
acted in a thoroughly Constitutional spirit in summoning members 
of the Dynastic Left to his counsels. It may, however, be doubted 
whether the new Cabinet will enjoy a long lease of life. That it 
contains a number of Free-traders is a circumstance that will 
secure for it the good wishes of people in this country, who would 
hail with satisfaction an extension of commerce between England 
and Spain. But the Cabinet is likewise pledged to a Revision of 
the Constitution, in the sense of the well-known Programme 
of 1869, which includes, among other things, the introduction 
of Universal Suffrage. One does not require to be a political 
pessimist in order to entertain grave doubt whether, in a country 
like Spain, Universal Suffrage will, in the long run, minister either 
to free trade, religious liberty, or genuine progress. 

The ousting of General Thibaudin from the French War Office, 
and the nomination of M. Casimir Périer, jun., to the post of Under- 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, has raised the credit, and for 
the moment, at any rate, strengthened the position of the French 
Ministry. Rather more than a week before the re-assembling of 
the Chambers, M. Jules Ferry threw down the gauntlet to the 
Irreconcileable Radicals in a couple of speeches, one delivered at 
Rouen, the other at Havre. The challenge has been taken up by 
the Extreme Party, with what result it is too early to indicate. 
The object of the President of the Council is evidently to form that 
Conservative Republican Party which Thiers always declared must 
be established if the Republic was to last. He aspires to win the 
Orleanists over to his side; and, should he give adequate guaran- 
tees of his wish and intention to direct the internal and external 
policy of France in a truly Conservative spirit, the Orleanists will 
do wisely not to reject his overtures. True patriotism would 
counsel the strengthening of the hands of the Moderate Republi- 
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cans, if they are truly moderate, against the designs and tactics 
of the Extremists. Under such circumstances, the latter would 
probably be foiled and kept under. Did it turn out that they are 
too powerful under Republican institutions to admit of the con- 
tinued existence of a Moderate and Conservative Republic, the 
transition to a Monarchy, as a preservative against disorder and 
revolution, would thereby be rendered easier. 

One of the proofs that M. Jules Ferry is anxious to build a 
bridge over which he may coax Conservative politicians into his 
camp, is the proposal to render further assistance to French Roman 
Catholic missionaries in Asia. In itself, the suggestion is a praise- 
worthy one; but there are good reasons for believing that this 
newly-expressed solicitude of the French Republic for the propaga- 
tion of the gospel in foreign parts arises less from religious zeal 
than from a desire to assist the pioneers of the French Flag in 
such places as Madagascar and Indo-China. At the date at which 
we write, the claims of Mr. Shaw for compensation for the 
outrageous treatment he received from Admiral Pierre remain 
unsettled ; nor have we heard that a suitable apology has yet been 
made to the English Government. In Tonquin and Anam, 
matters remain pretty much where they were when we last wrote. 
Negotiations between France and China do not seem to be pros- 
pering; though we hope that, by some means or other, war between 
them may be averted. There is much reason, however, to fear, 
that in any arrangement that may be ultimately adopted, the 
interests of England will not be much consulted. The following 
lines, written by one who speaks from long experience, briefly 
expound the policy of ‘ self-effacement” which Prince Bismarck 
some time ago declared to be the policy of England under Liberal 
Administration 


A spirit of self-effacement has overshadowed the Consulates, and, with the excep- 
tions which are found to every general rule, the English Consul is the one man who is 
neither heard of nor thought of. Individually the Consuls are no more to blame for 
this deplorable state of things than the Chinese mandarins for the iniquities of their 
Government. The Consuls have found by experience that the kind of service which 
ensures promotion is silence and sloth. This is really a serious matter, for the inte- 
rests represented by the English Consul at a place like Shanghai are not those of the 
thousand English residents, who, if they were all drowned in one day in the Yang-tze- 
Kiang, would only make an average nine days’ wonder. The Consul represents the 
wage-earning classes of Lancashire, Yorkshire, and the Clyde who fabricate the mate- 
rials of our exports to China, the shipbuilders of the United Kingdom, and hosts of 
people in England whose well-being depends on the success of our foreign trade, with 
which the management of affairs in Shanghai is intimately connected. With such 
responsibilities on his shoulders, the modesty which is so becoming in the private 
citizen may be carried too far in the Consul. And that point seems to be reached when 
the English community are dependent for the safeguarding of their interests on the 
Consul of some other Power, who, for anything they can tell, may have a particular 
game of his own to play in his intercourse with the Chinese authorities. The com- 
mercial supremacy of the English is menaced here, as elsewhere, by formidable rivals, 
and it is fitting that their own officials should be kept alive to that fact. : 
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The passive attitude of Germany during the diplomatic difference 
between France and Spain, arising out of an incident with which 
German policy was associated, affords a fresh corroboration of the 
view that the chief aim of Prince Bismarck, in his management of 
international relations, is the preservation of European peace. By 
the despatch of Moukhtar Pasha to Berlin, the Sultan has again 
exhibited his solicitude to enjoy the favour of the German Powers ; 
but the advice once more tendered in the Prussian capital was, 
** Whoever wishes to be on friendly terms with Germany, must be 
on friendly terms with Austria.” Accordingly, Moukhtar Pasha 
transferred his energies to Vienna, where he doubtless learned that 
the whole policy of Austria-Hungary in the East, whether in the 
Balkan Peninsula, or in the remaining European territories of the 
Ottoman Empire, is summed up in the words quicta non movere. 
At Constantinople the most studious anxiety is invariably displayed 
to discover the policy and intentions of the various European 
Powers; but this anxiety only leads to a perpetual hesitation, on 
the part of the Sublime Porte, as to which of the Powers is the 
most to be trusted, and the one best worth courting. Now Russia 
is in favour, now Germany, now England. At present it seems to 
be understood at Yildiz Kiosk, that neither England nor the 
German Powers desire any further dismemberment of Turkey; and 
under these circumstances, the advances lately made to Russia 
will probably be discontinued. In Bulgaria, and likewise in Servia, 
the intrigues of Russia have, for the moment at least, been foiled ; 
but it would be sanguine to assume that the Cabinet of Saint 
Petersburg will desist from fresh manceuvres in the territories either 
of King Milan or Prince Alexander. At home, Russia has this month 
witnessed two striking spectacles ; one, the laying of the foundation 
stone by the Czar of an expiatory church in St. Petersburg to the 
memory of his murdered father ; the other, the funeral, in the same 
capital, of Turguenieff. The first was an official, the second a 
popular demonstration; and the second was apparently the more 
imposing and suggestive of the two. 

Sir Evelyn Wood has returned to Egypt; and it is believed that, 
strengthened by his opinion, the Cabinet meditates an early reduc- 
tion of the English Army of Occupation in that country. So long 
as it is not withdrawn altogether, no protest need be raised. But 
what is likely to ensue by the substitution of an Egyptian for an 
English army, may be gathered from the following extract from a 
telegram of the Cairo correspondent of the Standard, which appeared 
in that paper on the 11th of October :— 


The authorities are bringing down from Upper Egypt recruits for the Soudan, chained 
together by their necks, in batches of twenty or thirty. Many of them are also hand- 


cuffed with huge blocks of wood, and many are old and grey-bearded men. The sight 
is most sickening. 
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The matter was reported some days ago by Colonel Slade of the Egyptian army, but 
nothing has been done to put an end to the scandal, although Cherif Pacha and the 
Minister of War both know of it. 


A friend who came from Upper Egypt this evening tells me that about a 
hundred of these miserable wretches chained up in this way were in the same 
train with him. 


They were followed to the station by crowds of women and children raising loud 
lamentations. 

This is not pleasant reading for anyone who remembers what 
we have done in Egypt, and what we have promised todo. Yet 
Liberal philanthropy remains absolutely silent, lest it should 
embarrass a Liberal Cabinet. 
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CARTERS’ BEAUTIFUL FLOWERS. 
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